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COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



This play, of which the first editicm was that of the folio. 1623, is mentioned 
by Meies in 1598, and exhibits internal proofs of having been one of Shak- 
speare's earliest productions. A translation of the Menxchm of Plautus by 
W. W. (i. e. according to Ward, William Warner) was published in 1595, 
and may have afforded the ground work of the present comedy. 



VOI.^ IV. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



SoLiNUS, duke q/'Ephesus. 

^GEONy a merchant o/" Syracuse. 

Antipholus o/Epheaus, i ^^ brothers, and sons to 

Antipholus of Syracuse, Mr j. t ai 

-^ ^ ' C unknown to each other. 

Dromio q/'Ephesus, I Twin brothers, and attendants on 

'Dromio of Syracuse, ) the two Antipholus's. 

Balthazar, a merchant. 

Angelo, a goldsmith. 

A Merchant, friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Pinch, a sehoohmuter, and a covgurer. 

^Bmilia, wife to ^geon, an abbess at Ephesus. 
Adrian A, wife to Antipholus q/* Ephesus. 
LuciANA, fter sister. 
Luce, her servant. 
A Courtezan. 

Gaoler, Officers, and other Attendants. 

Scene, Ephesus. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — A Hall in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Duke, ^Bgeon, Gaoler, Officers, and other 

Attendants. 

JEgeon. Jtroceed, Soliaus, to procure my fall, 
And, by the doom of death, end woes and all. • 

Duke. Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more ; 
I am not partial, to infringe our laws : 
The enmity and discord, which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your ijuke 
To merchants^ our well-dealing countrymen, — 
Who, wanting gilders to redeem their li^es. 
Have sealed his rigorous sts^tues with their bloods, — 
Excludes all pity from our threatening looks* 
For since the mortal and intestine jars 
Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us. 
It hath in solemn synods been decreed. 
Both by the Syracusans and ourselves 
To admit no triffick to our adverse towns : 
Nay more. 

If any, bom at Ephesus, be seen 
At any Syracusan marts and fairs. 
Again, If any Syracusan born. 
Come to the bay of Ephesus he dies. 
His goods confiscate to the duke's dispose ; 
Unless a thousand marks be levied. 
To quit the penalty, and to ransom him. 
Thy substance, valued s^t the highest rate. 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 
Therefore, by the law thou art condemned to die. 

JEge. Yet this my co^ifort ; when your words are done. 
My woes end likewise with the evemQg sun. 
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Duke, Well, Syracusan^ say, in brief, the cause 
Why thou departedst from thy native home ; 
And for what cause thou cam'st to Ephesus. 

-^ge. A heavier task could not have been impos'd. 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable : 
Yet, that the world may witness, that my end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence,* 
VVL utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 
In Syracosa was I bom ; and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me. 
And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 
With her I liv'd in joy ; our wealth increas'd^ 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum, till my factor's deatli 
And he (great care of goods at random left) 
Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse : 
From whom my absence was not six months old. 
Before herself (almost at fainting, imder 
The pleasing punishment that women bear,) 
Had made provision for her following me« 
And soon, and safe, arrived where I was. 
There she had not been long, but she became 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 
And, which was strange, the one so like the other. 
As could not be distinguish 'd but by names. 
That very hour, and in the selfsame inn, 
A poor mean woman was delivered 
Of such a burden, male twins, both alike : 
Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 
I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 
My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys. 
Made daily motions for our home return : 
Unwilling I agreed ; alas, too soon. 
We came aboard : 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail'd. 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any, tragick instance of our, harm : 

* Wm wrought hy nature not by vile offeneei] By nature is meant natural affec' 
(ton. ^geon came to Ephesus in search of his son, and tells his story, in 
order to show that his death was in consequence of natural affection for his 
child, not of any criminal intention.~M. Mason. 
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But longer did we not retain much hope ; 
For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 
Which, though myself would gladly have embraced. 
Yet the incessant weepings .of my wife. 
Weeping before for what she saw must cotae. 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes. 
That mourn'd for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 
Forc'd me to seek delays for them and me. . 
And this it was, — for other means was none.-^ 
The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 
And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us : 
My wife, more careful. for the latter-born. 
Had fasten'd him unto a small spare mast. 
Such as sea-faring men provide for storms : 
To him one of the other twins was bound, . 
Whilst I had been like heedful of the other. 
The children thus disposed, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whpmour care was fix'd. 
Fastened ourselves at either end the mast ; 
And floating straight, obedient to the stream. 
Were carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the sun, gazing updn the earth,. 
Dispersed those vapours that offended us ; 
And, by the benefit of his wish'd light. 
The seas wax'd calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us. 
Of Corinth that, of Epidarus this : 
But ere they came,— O, let me say no more. 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 

Duke. Nay, forward, old man, do not break off so ; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 

JEge. O, had the gods done so, [ had not now 
Worthily term'd them merciless to us ! 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encountered by a mighty rock ; 
Which beihg violently borne upon. 
Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst. 
So that, in this unj ust divorce of usi 
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Fortune had left to both of us alike 

What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 

Her part» poor soul ! seeming as burdened 

With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe. 

Was carried with more speed before the wind ; 

And in our sight they three were taken up 

By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 

At length, another ship had seiz'd on us ; 

And, knowing whom it was their hap to save. 

Gave helpful welcome to their shipwrecked guests 

And would have reft the fishers of their prey. 

Had not their bark been very slow of sail. 

And therefore homeward did they bend their course. — 

Thus have you heard me sever'd from my bliss ; 

That by misfortunes was my life prolonged. 

To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sorrowest for. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befalFn of them, and thee, till now. 

JSg€. My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care,** 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother; and imp6rtun'd me. 
That his attendant, -(for his case was like. 
Reft of his brother, but retained his name). 
Might bear him company in the quest of him : 
Whom whilst I laboured of a love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov'd. 
Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia,* 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 
Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought. 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
But heie must end the story of my life ; 

b My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care,'] Shakspeare has here been guilty 
of a little forgetfulness. JBgeon bad said, p. 5, that the youngest ton waa that 
which his wife had taken care of : 

" My wife, more careful for the latter-boni. 
Had fa8ten*d him unto a small spare mast." 

He himself did the same by the other ; and then each, fixing their eyea on 
whom their care was fixed, fastened themselves^ait either end of the mast. — 
M. Mason. 

*^ Roaming cleaa through the bounds of Asia,] In the northern parts of £ngland 
this word is still used instead of quite, fully, perfectly, completely. — Steevsms. 
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And happy were I in my timely death. 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Duke. Hapless ^geon, whom the.fates have mark'd 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our laws. 
Against my crown, ray oath, my dignity. 
Which princes, would they, may not disannul. 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And passed sentence may not be recall'd. 
But to our honour's great disparagement. 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can : 
Therefore, merchant, PU limit thee this day. 
To seek thy help by beneficial help : 
Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus : 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum. 
And live ; if not, then thou art doom'd to die : — 
Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

GaoL I will, my lord. 

^ge. Hopeless, and helpless, doth^gieon wend,^ 
But to procrastinate his lifeless end. [Exeimt. 

SCENE II. 

A pubUc Place. 

Enter Antipholus and Dromio o/" Syracuse, and 

a Merchant. 

Mer. Therefore, give out, you are of Epidamnum, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 
This very day, a Syracusan merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 
And, not being able to* buy out his life. 
According to die statute of the town. 
Dies ere the weaiy sun set in the west; 
There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ani. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host. 
And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time : , 

* wend,"] i. e. Go. An obwlete word. ^ 

V o2 
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Till that ni view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 
And then return, and sleep within mine inn; 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 
Get thee away. 

Dro. S. Many.a man would take you at your word. 
And go indeed, having so good a mean. ^Exit Dro. S. 

Ant. S. A trusty villain,* sir ; that very oft,. 
When I am dull, with care and melancholy. 
Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 
What, will you walk with me about the town. 
And then go to my inn> and dine with me ? 

Mer. I am invited, sir, to certain merchants. 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; . 
I crave your pardon. Soon, at five o'clock. 
Please you," I'll meet with you upon the mart. 
And afterwards consort you till bed-time ; 
My present business calls me from you now. 

Ant. S. Farewell till then. I will go lose myself. 
And wander up and down, to view the city. 

Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content. 

[Exit Merchant. 

Ant. S. He that commends me to mine own content. 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
I to the world am like a drop of water. 
That in the ocean seeks another drop ; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth. 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself: 
So I, to find a mother, and a brother. 
In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself.' 

Enter Dromio o/'Ephesus, 

Here comes the almanack of my true date. — 
What now? How chance, thou art retum'd so soon? 

Dro. E. Retum'd so soon ! rather approach'd toa late : 
The capon bums, the pig falls from the spt; 
The clock hath struoken t^velve upon the bell. 
My mistress made it one upon my cheek : 
She is so hot, because the meat is cold ; 

* A trusisf TiUain J i. e. Serraat. — Doucb. 
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The meat is cold, because you come not home ; 
You come not home because you have no stomath ; 
You have^no stomachy having broke your fast; 
But we, that know what 'tis to' fast and pray. 
Are penitent for your default to-day/ 

Ant. S. Stop in your wind, sir ; tell me this I pray ; 
Where have you left the money that I gave you 1 

Dr(K E. O, — six-pence, that I had o'Wednesday last^ 
To pay the sadler for my mistress' crupper ; — 
The saddler had it, sir, I kept it not. 

Ant. S. I am not in a sportive humour now : 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
We being strangers here, how dars't thou trust 
So great a charge from thine own custody ? 

Dro. E. I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner : 
I from my mistress come to you m post; 
If I return, I shall be post indeed ; 
For she will score your fault upon my pate/ 
Methinks, your maw^ like mine, should be you clock. 
And strike you home without a messenger. 

Ant. S. Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out o 
season; 
Reserve them till a merrier hour than this : 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? 

Pro. E. To me, sir? why you gave no gold to me. 

Ant. S. Come on, sir knave ; have done your foolishness. 
And tell me, how thou hast dispos'd thy charge. 

Dro. E, My charge was but to fetch you from the mart 
Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to dinner ; 
My mistress, and her sister, stay for you. 

Ant* S. Now, as I am a christian, answer me. 
In what safe place you have bestow'd my money ; 
Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours^^ 
That stands on tricks when I am undisposed : 
Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me ? 

i -...-. I shaU brpost indsed ; 
For the vriU score your fault upon my pate.^ Perhaps, before writing waf a 
general accomi^iBhmeiit, a kind of rough reckoning, concerning wares iamed 
out of a shop, was kept by chalk or notches on a pott, till it could be entextd en 
the books oi a trader. — Stexvens. 

f — ^- that nU^ sconce of yours,"] Sconce is head.* 
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Dro. E. I have some marks of yours upon my pate, 
Somie of my mistress' marks upon my shoulders. 
But not a thousand marks between you both. — 
If I should pay your worship those s^ain. 
Perchance, you Will not bear them patiently. 

j^nt. S. "Thy mistress' marks! wlmt mistress, sjave, hast 
thou? 

Dro. £• Your worship's wife, my mistress at the Phoe* 
nix; 
She that dost fast, till you come home to dinner. 
And prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 

Ant. S. What, wilt thou float me thus unto my face. 
Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir knave. 

Dro.JE. What mean you, sir? for God's sake, hold 
your hands ; 
Nay, an you will not, sir, I'll take my heels. 

[Exit. Dbo. E. 

Ant. S, Upon my life, by some device or other. 
The villain is o'er-raught^ of all my money. 
They say, this town is full of cozenage ;^ 
As, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye. 
Dark-working sorcerers, that change the mind. 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body ; 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks. 
And many such like liberties of sin :^ 
If it provl 80. 1 wUl begone the sooner. 
Ill to the Centaur, to go seek this slave ; 
I greatly fear, my money is not safe. [Exit. 

* . o*er-raught — ] That is, over-reached. 

1 They tay this town is full of cozenage ;] This vas the character the ancients 

S've of it. Hence *Efi0-M & Xf£t^p/cMx« was proverbial amongst them. ThuB 
[enander uses it> and *£^0-ut yfafxfxara, in tibe same sense. — Warburton. 

k liberties of sin:"] By liberties of sin, I believe Shakspeare means licensed 

Renders, such as mountebanks, fortune-tellers, &c. who cheat with imponigy. 

St SEVENS. 



/ 
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ACT IL 

Scene I.— J. public Place, 
Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Neither my husband^ nor the slave returned. 
That in such haste I sent to seek his master ! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc, Perhaps, some merchant hath invited him. 
And from the mart he's somewhere gone to dinner. 
Good sister, let us dine, and never fret : 
A man is master of his liberty : 
Tipoie is their master ; and, when they see time. 
They'll go, or come : If so, be patient, sister. 

^dr. Why should tHeir liberty than ours be more 1 

Luc, Because their business still Ues out o'door. . 

^dr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill. 

Luc. O, know, he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr, There's none, but asses, will be bridled so. 

Luc, Why, headstrong Uberty is lash'd with woe.* 
There's nothing, situate under heaven's eye. 
But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky : 
The beasts, the fishes, and the vnnged fowls. 
Are their males' subject, and at their controls: 
Men, more divine, the masters of all these. 
Lords of the wide world, and wild wat'ry seas. 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls. 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls. 
Are masters to their females, and their lords : 
Then let your will attend on their accords. 

Adr, This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 

1 Adr. There's none but asses will be bridled so, 

Luc. Why headstrong Uberty is lash'd with woe,"] Should it not rather be 
kash'd, i. e. coupled like a headstrong hound ? 

The high opinion I must necessanly entertain of. the learned lady's judg- 
ment, who furnished this observation, has taught me to be diffident of my own, 
which I am Jiow to offer. 

The meaning of this passage may be, that those who refuse the bridle must 
bear the lash, and that woe is the punishment of headstrong liberty. It may 
be observed, however, that the seamen still use lash in the same sense as leash ; 
the manner lashes his gims, the sportsman leashes his dogs* — Stssvins* ^ 
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Iaic. Not this, bat troubles of the marriage-bed. 

Adr. But, were you wedded, you would bear some sway. 

Luc. Ere I learn love, HI practise to obey. 

Adr. How if your husband start some other where ?" 

Luc. Till he come home again, I would forbear. 

Adr. Patience, unmoved, no marvel though she pause;* 
They pan be meek, that have no other cause.* 
A wretched soul, bruis'd with adversity. 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain. 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain : 
So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee. 
With urging helpless patience would'st relieve me : 
But, if thou live to see like right bereft. 
This fool-begg'dP patience in thee will be left. 

Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try ; — 
Here comes your man, now is your husband nigh. 

Enter Dromio o/'Ephesus. 

Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 

X)ro.E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that my 
two ears can witness. 

Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him? know'st thou 
his mind ? * . 

Dro. L. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear ; Be- 
shrew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

Lu£. Spake he so doubtfully, thou could'st not feel his 
meaning? 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well feel 
his blows ; and withal so doubtfully, that I could scarce 
understand them.i 

"» start same other where?] 1 suspect that where has here the power of a 

noun. The sense is, How if your hutbandfly off in pursuit of some dther woman ? 
Otherwhere signifies in other places, — Stbsvsns. 

» though she pause ;] To pause is to rest, to be in quiet — ^Johvson. 

o TAey can be meek, that have no othet cause.] That is, who have no cause to be 
otherwise, — M. MasoN. 

P- — fool-begg*d — '\ i. e. Abused, She means by /oo^frcgg'd patttftice, that 
|MiCieii«e which is so near toidiotical simplicity, that your next relaticxa would 
take advantage from it to represent you as ^fool, and -i^rthe guarcUaoflhip of 
your fortune.-^JoHNsoN. 

4 that I could scarce understand them,"] i. e. That I could scarce stand 

under them. This quibbJe, poor as it is, seems to have been a favourite with 
Shakspeare. — Stbevens. 
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Adr. But say, I pr'y thee, i$ he coming home ? 
It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 

Dto. E. Why, mistress, sure my master is homHoaad. 
Adr. Horn-mad, thou villain ? 

JDro, JE. I mean not cuckold-mad; but, sure, he's stark 
When I desir'd him to come home to dinner, [mad : 

He ask'd me for a thousand marks in gold : 
^Tis dinner time, quoth I ; My gold, quoth he : 
Your meat doth hum, quoth I ; My gold, quoth he : 
Will you come home? quoth I ; My gold, quoth he : 
Where is the thousand marks I gave thee, villain? 
The ptg, quoth I, is burned; My gold, quoth he : 
My mistre^, sir, quoth I ; Hang up thy mistress ; 
I know not thy mistress ; out on thy mistress ! 

Luc. Quodi who? 

Dro. E. Quoth my master : 
I know, quoth he, no house, no wife, no mistress ; — 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 
I thank him, I bare home upon my shoulders ; 
For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Gp back again, thou slave, and fetch him home. 

Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home? 
For God's sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 

Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with other beating : 
Between you I shall have a holy head. 

Jtdr. Hence, prating peasant ; fetch thy master home. 

Dro. E. Am I so rounds with you, as you with me,' 
lliat like a football you do spurn me thus ? 
You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither : 
If I last in this service, you must case me in leather.' 

[Exit. 

Luc. Fye, how impatience lowreth in your fkce ! 

Adr* I£s company mudt do his^ minions grace. 
Whilst I at home starve tor a merry look. 
Hath homely age the alliiring beauty took 

* Am I so round with you, at you with me,] He plays upon the word round, 
which signifies spherical, applied to himself, and nnreitrained, or free in speech 
or action spoken of his mi8tress.-7-JoH nson . 

' • caumein leather,^ S^ alluding to a football, the bladder of which 

is always covered with leather.~ST££V£Ns. 
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From my poor cheek ? then he hath wasted it ; 
Are my diacourses dull? barren my. wit? 
If voluble and sharp discourse be marr'd^ 
Unkindness blunts it^ more than marble hard. 
Dp their gay vestments his affections bait? 
That's not my fault, he's master of my state : 
What ruins are in me, that can be found 
By him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures :' My decayed fair" 
A sunny look of his would soon repair : 
But, too unruly deer» he breaks the pale. 
And feeds from home ; poor I am but his stale/ . 

Luc. Self-harming jealousy ! — fye, beat it hence. 

Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 
Or else, what lets it but he would be' here ? 
Sister, you know, he promised me a chain ; — 
Would that alone alone he would detain. 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 
I see, the jewel, best enamelled. 
Will lose his beauty ; and though gold ^ides still. 
That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear gold ; and so no man, that hath a name. 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame.' 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, -v 

Fll weep what's left away, and weeping die. t 

Luc, How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! 3 

[^Exeunt 

t Cffmy defeatures :] By defeaturet is here meant alteration of features for the 
worse. At the end of this play the same word is used with a somewhat dif- 
ferent signification. — Steevens. 

* . My decayed farr — ^] Fair foi fairness 

* stale."] i. e. Anything used as a pretence to hide the truth. — Nares's 

GlotMory, 
f J tee, the jewel, best enamelled. 
Will lose his beauty; and though goU *bides stitl, ' 
That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear gold ; and so no man, that hath a name, 

"BvLt falsehood and corruption doth it shame.] The sense is this : ** Gold, in- 
deed, will long bear the handling ; however, often touching will wear even 
gold ; just so the greatest character, though as pure as gold itself, may, in 
time, be injured, by the repeated attacks of falsehood and corruption.'^ — 
Wabburton. 
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SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter Antipholus o/" Syracuse. 

Ant. S. The gold^ I gave to Dromio^ is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur ; and the heedful slav€ 
Is wandered forth, in care to seek me out. 
By computation, and mine host's report, 
I could not speak with Dromio, since at first 
I sent him from the mart : See here he comes. 

Enter Dromio o/* Syracuse. 

How now, sir? is your merry humour alter'd ? 
As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 
You know no Centaur^ you received no gold ? 
Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner ? 
My house was at the Phcenix ? Wast thou mad. 
That thus so madly th'ou didst answer me ? 

Dro. S. What answer, sir? when spake I such a word? 

Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an hour since. 

Dro. S. I did not see you since you sent me hence. 
Home to tlie Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 

jint. S. Villain, thou did'st deny the gold's receipt ; 
And told'st me of a mistress, and a dinner ; 
For which, I hope, thou felt'st I was displeas'd. 

Dro. S. I am glad to see you in this merry vein : 
What means this jest? I pray you, master, tell me. 

Ant. S. Yea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth? 
Think'st thou, I jest? Hold, take thou that, and that. 

IBeating him. 

Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God's sake : now your jest is 
earnest: 
Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 

Ant. S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool, and chat with you. 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love. 
And make a common of my serious hours.' 

> And make a common of my serious hotirs,'] i. e. Intrude on them when you 
please. The aUusion is to those tracts of ground destined to common use, 
which «tfe thence called commons. — Steetens.. 
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When the sun shines, let foolisK gnats make sport. 
But creep in crannies, when he hides his beams. 
If you will jest with me, know my aspect,* 
And fashion your demeanour to my looks. 
Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 

Dro. S* Sconce, call you it? so you would leave bat- 
terring, I had rather have it a head : an you use these 
blows long, I must get a sconce for my head, and inscotice 
it too ;^ or else I shall seek my wit in my shoulders. But, 
I pray, sir, why am I beaten ? 

Ant. S. Dost thou not know? 

Dro. S. Nothing, sir ; but that I am beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you why? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say, every why 
hath a wherefore. 

ulnt. S. Why, first — for flouting me ; and then^ where- 
fore, — 
For urging it the second time to me. 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 
season ? 
When, in the why, and the wherefore, is neither rhyme 

nor reason? — 
Well, sir, I thank you. 

Ant. S. Thank me, sir? for what? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, for this something that you gave me 
for nothing. 

Ant. S. m make you amends next, to give you nothing 
for something. But, say, sir, is it dinner-time ? 

I)to. S. No, sir ; I think, the meat wants that I have. 

Ant. S. In good time, sir, what's that? 

Dro. S. Basting. 

Jlnt. S. Well, sir, then 'twill be dry. 

DrO' S. If it be, sir, I pray you eat none of it. 

Jlnt. S. Your reason ? 

Dro. S. Lest it make you cholerick, and purchase me 
another dry basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time; There's 
a time for all things. 

« ..p.... know my aspict,'] i. e. Study my countenance. 

k .— and inBConce it too ;] A sconce was a petty fortification. 
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Thro. 5. I durst have denied that, before you were so 
cholerick. 

Ant. S. By what rule, sir? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain bald 
pate of father Time himself. 

Ant. S. Let's hear it. 

Dro. S. There's no time for a man to recover his hair, 
that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. S. May he not do it by fine and recovery ?*^ 

Dro. S. Yes to pay a fine for a peruke, ^nd recover the 
lost hair of another man. 

Afit. S. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, b*eing, as 
it is, so plentiful an excrement? 

Dro: S. Because it is a blessing that he bestows on 
beasts : and what he hath scanted men in hair, he hath 
given them in wit. 

Ant. S. Why, but there's many a man hath more hair 
than wit. 

Dro. S. Not a man of those, but he hath the wit to- 
lose his hair. 

Ant. S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain 
dealers without wit. 

Dro. S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lost: Yet he 
loseth it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reason ? 

Dro. S. For two ; and sound ones toiO. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sound, I pray yoti. 

Dro. S. Sure ones then. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing.'' 

Dro. S. Certain ones then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 

Dro. S. The one, to save the money that he spends in 
tiring; the other, that at dinner they should liot drop in 
his porridge. 

Ant. S. You would all this time h?tve proved, there is 
no time for all things. 

c ..» byfiriBand recovery 7] This attempt at pleasantly must have orin- 
nated from our author's clerkuiip to an attorney. He has other jokes of Uie 
same schooL-r^TBBvsNs. 

* -.^— /a2smg.] This word is now obsolete. Spenser and Chaucer often 
use the veib to/aise. Mr. Heath would read/aUlng.-^STSBVXNs. 
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Dro. S, Marry^ tad did, sir ; namely, no time to re- 
cover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, why there 
is no time to recover. 

Dro. S. Thus I mend it : Time himself is bald, and 
therefore, to the world's end, will have bald followers. 

Ant, S. I knew, 'twould be a bald conclusion : 
But soft ! who wafts us* yonder. 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange, and frown; 
Sqme other mistress hath thy sweet aspects, 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 
The time was once, when thou unurg'd would'st vow 
That never words were musick to thine ear. 
That never object pleasing in thine eye. 
That never touch well-welcome to thy hand. 
That never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste. 
Unless I spake, look'd, touch'd, or carv'd to thee. 
How comes it now, my husbandi oh, how comes it. 
That thou art then estranged from thyself? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me. 
That undividalble, incorporate. 
Am better than thy dear selfs better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me ; 
For know,Tny love, as easy may'st thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph. 
And take unmingled thence that drop again. 
Without addition, or diminishing. 
As take from me thyself, and not me too. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Sliould'st thou but hear I were licentious ? 
And that this body, consecrate to thee. 
By ruffian lust should be contaminate ? 
Wonld'st thou not spit at me, and spurn at me, 
And hurl the name of husband in my face. 
And tear the stain'd skin off my harlot brow. 
And from my false hand cut the wedding ring. 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow? 

* — wafts us — ] i. e. Beckons us. 
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I know thou canst ; and therefore, see, thou do it. 

I am possess'd with an adulterate hlot; 

My blood is mingled with the crime of liist: 

For,, if we two be one, and thou play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh. 

Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed ; 

I live dis-tain'd, thou undishonoured. 

Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not : 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old. 
As strange unto your town, as to your talk ; 
Who every word by all my wit being scanned. 
Want wit in all one word to understand. 

Luc. Fye, brother! how the world is changed with 
you: 
When were you wont to use my sister thus ? 
She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

Ant. S. By Dromio ? 

Dro. 5. Py me? 

Adr. Bj thee ; and this thou didst return from hini^^*^ 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Denied my house for his, me for his vnfe. 

Ant. S. Did you converse, dir, with this gentlewoman? 
What is the course and drift of your comp&ct? 

Dro. S. I, sir? I never saw her till this time. 

Ant. S. Villain, thou liest ; for even her very wofds 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

Dro. S. I never spake with her in all my life. 

Ant. S. How can she thus then call us by our named. 
Unless it be by inspiration ? 

Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity. 
To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave. 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood ? 
Be it my wrongs you are from me exempt,^ 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempts 
Come, I vrill fasten on this sleeve. of thine: 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine ; 

r ycu art from me exempt,] Johnson says that eswrnpt meaaut upomttd, 

fqrted ; yet I think that Adriana does not use the woid txtmpt in that ^ente, 
but means to say, tiiiat as he was her husband she had no power oyer him, 
and that he was privileged to do her wrong.— M. Mason. 
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Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state. 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate : 
If aught possess thee from me, it is dross. 
Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss ;< 
Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion. 

AfU. S. To me she speaks ; she moves me for her theme: 
What, was I married to her in my dream? 
Or sleep I now, and think I hear all this ? 
What error drives our eyes and eaiB amiss? ' 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 
I^ entertain the offered fallacy. 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 

Dro. S. O, for my beads ! I cross me for a sinner. 
This is the fairy land ; — O, spite of spites !— 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites ; 
If we obey themnot, this will ensue. 
They'll suck our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 

Luc. Why prafst thou to thyself, and answer'st not? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug,.thpu sot ! 

Dro. 5. I am transformed, master, am not I ? 

Ant. S. I think, thou art, in mind, and so am I. 

Dro. S. Nay, master, both in mind, and in my shape. 

Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro. S. No, I am an ape. 

Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught, 'tis to ajh ass. 

Dro. S. 'Tis true ; she rides me, and I long for grass, 
lis so, I am an ass : else it could never be. 
But I should know her as well as she knows me. 

Adr. Come, come, no longer vrill I be a fool, 
To put the finger in the eye and weep. 
Whilst man, and master, laugh my woes to scorn. — 
Come, sir, to dinner ; Dromio, keep the gate :— 
Husband, 111 dine above vrith you to-day. 
And shrive you^ of a thousand idle pranks ; 
Sirrah, if any ask you for your master, 

f idle mois ;] Hiat is, mos$ that produces no fruit, but being unfertile 

is useless^ — Stbbtbms. 

^ And thriv* you — ] That is, I wiU eaU you to cor^esiUm, and make you tell ' 
your tricks. — ^Jobnsoi^. 
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Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter. — 
Come, sister : — ^Dromio, play the porter well. 

Ant. S. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell ? 
Sleeping or waking ? mad or well advised ? 
Known unto these, and to myself disguised! 
I'll say as they say, and pers^ver so. 
And in this mist at all adventures ^o. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I be porter at the gate ? 

Adr: Ay ; and let none enter ; lest I break your pate. 

Luc. Come, come, Antipholus^ we dine too late. 

lExeunt. 

ACT ni. 

Scene I. — The same. 

Enter Antipholus q/'Ephesus, Dromio o/*Ephe8us, 

Angelo, ^71(2 Balthazar. 

Ant, E. Good signior Angelo, you must excuse us all ; 
My wife is shrewish, when I keep not hours ^• 
Say, that I linger'd with you at your shop. 
To see the making of her carkanet,* 
And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 
But here's a villain, that would face me down 
He met me on the mart ; and that I beat him. 
And charg'd him with a thousand marks in gold ; 
And that I did deny my wife and house : 
Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by this ? 

Dro^ E, Say what you will, sir, but I know what I 

know: * 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to show : 
If the skin were pai:chment, and the blows you gave 

were ink. 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 
Ant. E. I think thou art an.ass. 

j)j.g^ E. Marry, so it doth appear 

By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear. 

1 ■ carkanet,^ A nechlacet or chaitt, 
VOL. IV. ^ 
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I should kick, being kick'd ; and, being at tbat pass. 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an ass. 
Ant. E. You are sad, signior Balthazar : 'Pray God, 
our cheer. 
May answer my good will, and your good welcome here. 
BaL I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome 

dear. 
Ant. E. O, sigiuor Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 
A table fall of welcome, makes scarce one dainty dish. 
BaL Good meat, sir, is common; that every churl 

affords. 
Ant. E. And welcome more common ; for that's nothing 

but words. 
BaL Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a merry 

feast. 
Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly host, and more sparing 
guest. 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part ; 
Better cheer you may have, but not with better heart. 
But, soft; my door is locked ; Go bid them let us in. 
Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Jen' ! 
Dro. S.'lwiikin.'] Mome,^ malt-horse, capon^ coxcomb, 
idiot, patch !^ 
Either get thee from the door, or sit down at the hatch : 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call'st for such 

.store^ 
When one isr one too many ? Go, get thee from the door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter? My master 

stays in the street. 
Dro. S. Let him walk from whence )ie came, lest he 

catch cold on's feet. 
Ant. E. Who talks within, there? ho, open the door. 
Dro. S. Right, sir, I'll tell you when, an you'll tell me 
wheref6re. 

^ Mome,"] i. e. A dull stupid blockhead, a stock, a post. This word owes its 
origmal to the French word momon, which signifies the gaming at dice in mas- 
querade, the custom and rule of which is, that a strict silence is to be observed ; 
whatieiyer sum one stakes, another covers, but not a word is to be spoken. 
From hence also comes our w'ord mum! for silence. — ^Hawkins. 

'I patch /] i. e. Fool, Alluding to the party-coloured coats worn by the 

licensed fools or jesters of the age. — Stebvens. 
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4»^. £. ]^erie£6re ! % my dinner ; I have not 4in'd 

to-day, 
Pw.jS^/ I'or, to-day ^LOTe, you iw^t not; come again, 

when you may. 
^^^ jB. What art thou, that, keep'st me iout from the 

house I owe ?" 
Dra, S. The porter fox: this ti^oe, sir, ai^d , my name* is 

Pipnuio. 
Dro. E. O villain, thou hast stolen both mine office and 

my name : 
The one ne'er got me credit, the other mi^kle blame. 
If tjbojaj^d'st'been Dr^Enio tp-4ay in my place. 
Thou woiild'st have <:hang'd thy &ce for a name, or thy 

n^forana^S;. 
Luce. Iwithin.^ What a coil is thejte ? PiOBno, who are 

those ^t Ae gat6 ? 
Dro. E. Let my master in. Luce. 
rJjuce* Faiths 1164 he comes too late : 

And so tell your master. 

Dro. E. O Lord, I must laugh ;— 

Have at you with a proverb. — Shall I set in my staff? 
Lu0e. Have at ypu with another; thafs,-*When? can 

you tell? 
JkVfS^ If thy name ,be call -d Luce^ Luce, thou hwt an- 
swered hku' well. 
Jnt. E. Do you hear, you minion ? you'll let us in, I 

hope? 
Luce. I thought to have asfc'd you. 
Dro. 8. And you said*^^ 

Dro. E. So, come, help; wqU struck ; there was blow 

for blow. 

^4iff, 7 J^. ;llbou baggage, let me in^ 

ijuce. Can you tell for whose sake ? 

Dro.E.rM^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ door hard. 

Luce. Let him knock till it ake. 

^4^« JS9 Xw'U cry . for this^ minion, if I beat the door 

down. 
Luce. What needs all that, and a pair of stocks in the 

town ? • 

m ..-.-. 9tpe?] i.:ci. Own, pouetf. 

d2 
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Jdr^ [within.'] Who is that at the door« that keeps all 
this noise ? 

Dro. S. By my troth, your town is troubled with un- 
ruly boys. 

Avt, JS. Are you there, wife ? you might have come 
before. 

Adr. Your wife, sir knave ! go, get you from the door. 

Dro. E, If you went in pain, master, this knave would 
go sore. 

Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome ; we would' 
fain have either. 

BaL In debating which was best, we shall part with 
neither.** 

Dro. E. They stand at the door, master ; bid them wel- 
come hither. 

Ant. £. There is something in the wind, that we can- 
not get in. 

Dro. E. You would say so, master, if your garments 
were thin. 
Your cak« here is warm within: you stand here ittthe 

cold : 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought and 
sold. 

Ant. E. Go, fetch me something, I'll brake ope the gate. 

Dro. S. Break any breaking here, and Fll break your 
knave's pate. 

Dro. E. A man may break a word with you, sir ; and 
words are but wind ; 
Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not behind. 

Dro. S. It seems, thou wantest breaking ; Out upon 
thee hind ! 

Dro. E. Here's too niuch, out upon thee ! I pray thee, 
let me in. 

Dro. S. Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish have 
no fin. 

Ant. E. Well, I'll break in ; Go, borrow me a crow. 

Dro. E, A crow without a feather ; master, mean you so ? 

■ — we shall part w'Uh neither.'] To part does not signify to share or divide* 
but to depart or go away; and Balthazar means to say, that whilst debating 
«rhich is best, they should go away widiout cither.— M. Mason. 
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For a fish without a fin, there's a fowl without a feather : 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, we'll pluck a ci^w together- 

Ant. E. Go, get. thee gone, fetch me an iron crow.. 

BaL Have patience, sir, O, let it not be so ; 
Herein you war against your reputation. 
And draw within the compass of suspect 
The unviolated honour of your wife. 
Once this,"" — Your long experience of her wisdom. 
Her sober virtue, years, and modiesty. 
Plead on her part some cause to you unknown; 
And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you.p 
Be rul'd by me ; depart in patience. 
And let us to the Tiger all to dinner ; 
And, about evening, come yourseilf alone. 
To know the reason of this strange restraint. 
If by strong hand you offer to break in. 
Now in the stirring passage of the day, 
A vulgar comment will be made on it ; 
And that supposed by the common rout 
Against your yet ungalled estimation. 
That may with ifoul intrusion enter in. 
And dwell upon your grave when you are dead : 
For slander lives upon succession ; 
For ever housed, where it once gets possession. 

AfU., E. You have prevailed ; I will depsurt in quiet. 
And, in despight of mirth,'' mean to be merry. 
I know a wench of excellent discourse, — 
Pretty and witty ; wild, and, yet too, gentle ; — 
There will we dine : this w6man that I mean. 
My wife (but, I protest, without desert,) 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal ; 
To her will we t6 dinner. — Get you home. 

And fetch the chain : by this, I know, 'tis made ; 

• 

** Once this, — ] Once this, may mean, once for cdl, at once, 

P the doors are made against you*"] To make the door is (he fiiq>ce8sion 

used to this day in some counties of England, instead of to bar the door. — 
Stsevens. 

4 And in- dapight of mirth,] Though mirth has withdrawn herself from me, 
and seems determined tp avoid me, yet in despight of her, and whether she 
will or not, 1 am resoWed to he merry. — ^Heath. 
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Bring it, I pray ydU; to the Por^bupine; 
For diere's the hous^ ; <liat chain will I hestd^" 
(Be it for nothing but to spite my ^rtfe>y . \ . 

Upon mine hostess thei^ : good siti Mke^taMHi^*. 
Since mine own doors refuse to ehterMn mH,' - ' ' 
m knock elsewhere, to see if they'll disd'aiii nlfe. ' ' ^ 
Ang, I'll meet you at that place, soine hour henc^: 
Ant. E. Do so ; This jest shaH cost me some ^icp^nte. 

SCENE II. 

The same. 
Enter Luciana ^<f Antiphoi.ijs of SyraeuM.^ 

Luc, And may it be that ypu have quite forgot 
A husband's office? shall, Antijdiolus Kate, 
Eren in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot? 

Shall love,, in building, grow So ruinate ? 
If you did wed my sister for Ber wealth, 

Then^ for her wealth's sake, use her with more kincinessr 
Or, if you like elsewhere, do it fcy stealth ; 

Muffle your false love with some show o^ blindness : 
Let not my sister read it in your e^fe ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator ; 
Look sweet, speak faif, become disloyalty ; 

Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger : 
Bear a fair pretence, thougk your heart be iidfated ; 
. Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; 
Be secret-false : what need she be acquainted : 

What simple thief l>rags of his own attaint? 
'Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed. 

And let her read it in thy looks at bdacd : 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 

111 deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women ! make us but believe, 

!]Seiilg compact of crediV that ydii love us ; ^ 
Thougii others tiatve thie ahai, show iis thfe ste^Vfe V 

We in your motion turn, and you may move us. 

^ Being compact of (T«citt,J--meanS) hting maJde aUogether of ereiuGty*'- 
Steevbns. 
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Theiijt gentle brother;, get you in again ; 

Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife : 
Tis holy sport, to be a little vain," 

When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. 

Ant, S. Sweet mistress, (what your name is else, I 
know not. 

Nor by what wonder you do hit on mine,) 
Less, in your knowledge, and your grace, you 9bow not. 

Than our earth's wonder ; mo^e than earth divine. 
Teach me dear creature, how to think and speak ; 

Lay open to my earthly gross conceit. 
Smother'd in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your word's deceit. 
Agains^ my soul's pure truth why labour you. 

To make it wander in an unknow^ fleld ? 
Are you a god ? would you create me new ? 

Transform me then, and to your power 1^1 yield. 
But if that I am I, then well I know. 

Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe ; 

Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 
0, train me not, sweet mermaid,^ with tUy note> 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tjears ; 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote : 

Spread o'ejr the silver waves thy golden hairs. 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie ; 

And, in that glorious supposition, think 
He gains by death, that hath su<?h means to die :— 

Let love, beii;ig light, be drqwi^ed if she sink ! 

Luc. What, are you mad, that you do reason so ? 

Ant. S. Not mad, but mated ;• hpW;, I do n9t know. 

Luc. It is a fistult that springet;h from your eye. 

Ant. S. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 

Luc. Gaze where you s^houldj and that will clear your 
sight. 

Ant. S. As good to wink, sweet love, as loo)s: qi;i night. 

■ vain J — is Ught qf t(mgui, not veracima,-r-3 onssov. . 

t tweet mermaidf] Mermaid is only another naine for syren, 

tt maiedij This word me^ois not pnly pnarried Ifut ttnp^, from th« 

French mater to c9nfound. 
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Luc. Why call you me love? call my sister so. 
' Ant, 5. TTiy sister's sister. 

Luc, That's my sister. 

Ant. S, No ; 

It is thyself, mine own self's better part ; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart ; 
My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope's aim. 
My sole earth's heaven, and my heaven'^B claim." 

Luc, All this my sister is, or else should be. 

Ant. S, Call thyself sister, sweet, for I aim thee: 
Thee will I love, and vnth thee lead my life ; 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife : 
Give me thy hand. 

Luc, O, soft, sir, hold you still; -. 

Ill fetch my sister, to get her good will. lExit Luc. 

Enter from the House of Antipholus o/" Ephesus> 

Dromio q/* Syracuse. 

Ant, S, Why, how now, Dromio ? where riin^st thou so 
fast? 

Dro. S, Do you know me, sir? am I Dromio? am I 
your man ? am I myself? 

Ar^t. S, Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
thyself. 

Dro. S. I am an ass, I am a woman's man, and besides 
myself. 

Ant, S. What woman^s man ? and how besides thyself? 

Dro. S, Marry, sir, besides myself, I am due to a 
woman; one that claims me, one that h^tunts me, one 
that will have me. 

Ant, S. What claim lays she to thee ? 

Dro, S. Marry, sir, such claim as you would lay to 
your horse ; and she would have me as a beast : not that, 
I being a beast, she would have me ; but that she, being 
a very beastly creature, lays claim to me. 

Ant.S. Whatisshe? 

^ My toU earth's heaven, and my heaven's cUtim.J When he calls ^e girl his 
only heaven on the earth, he utters the common cant of lovers. When he calls 
her his heaven's claim, I cannot understand him. Perhi^s he means that which 
he asks of heaven* — J6hnson. 
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• Dro. S. A very reverent body; ay, such a one ais a 
man may not speak of, without he say, sir^r^verence : I 
have but lean luck in the match, and yet issheawcm- 
drous fat marriage. 

Ant. S. How dost thou mean, a fat marriage? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, she's the kitchen-weiich, and all 
grease; and I know not what use to put her to> but to 
make a lamp of her, and run from her by her own ligh(;. 
I warrant, her rags, and the; tallow in them, will bum a 
Poland winter : if she lives till doomsday, she'll bum a 
week longer than the whole world. 

Ant. S. What complexion is she of? 

Dro. S. Swart,y like my shoe, but her face nothing like 
so clean kept ; For why ? she sweats^a man may go over 
shoes in the grime of it. 
. Ant. S. That's a fault that water will mend. 

Dro. S. No, sir, 'tis in grain ; Noah's flood could not 
doit. 

Ant. S. What's her name ? 

Droi S. Nell, sir ;— but her name and three quarters, 
that is, an ell, and three quarters, will not measure her 
from hip to hip. 

Ant. S. Then she bears some breadth ? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot, than from hip to 
hip: she is spherical, like a globe; I could find out coun- 
tries in her. 

Jnt. S. In yrhat part of her body stands Ireland ? : 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks; I found.it out by 
the bogs. 

Jnt. S. Where Scotland ? 

Dro. S. I found it out by the baxrclnness ; hard, in^ the 
palm of the hdnd. 

Ant. S. Where France ? 

Dro. S. In her forehead : amied and reverted, ma^ng 
war against her hair.* 

Ant. S. Where England ? 

y Sufart,'] i. e. Black, or ratbor of a dark brown. 

> In her forehead, &c.] The allusion is to the French disease, in one of its* 
most severe effects the, corona yeneris^ — armed means coyisred with incfiisted 
eruptions — reverted means haying the hair turned^ backwards by them and 
displaced. 
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Dro. S. I looked for the chalky diffs, but I could find 
no whiteness in them : but I guess, it stood in her chin, 
by the salt rheum that ran between France and it. 

Ant. S. Where Spain? 

Dro. S. Faith, I saw it not ; but I felt it hot in her breath. 

Aai. S. Where America ? the Indies ? 

Dro. S. O, BIT, upon her nose, all o'er embellished with 
rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich aspect 
to the hot breath of Spain \ who sent wHole armadas of 
carracks* to be ballast at her nose. 

Ani. S. Where stood Belgia, the Netheriands ? 

Dro. S. O, sir, i did not look so low. To conclude, 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me; called me Dro- 
mio ; swore, I was assured** to her ; told me what privy 
marks I had about me, as the mark of my shoulder, the 
mole in my neck, the great wart on my left arm, that I, 
amazed, ran fix)m her as a witch : and, I think, if my 
breast had not been made of faith, and my heart of steel, 
she had transformed me to a curtail-dog, and made me 
turn i'the wheel. 

jlni. S. Go, hie thee presently, post to the road ; 
And if the wind blow any way from shore, 
I will not harbour in this town to*night. 
If any bark put forth, come to the mart. 
Where I will walk, till thou return to me. 
If every one knows us, and we know none, 
Tis time, I think, to drudge, pack, and be gone. 

Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for life. 
So fly I from her that would be my wife. lExit. 

Ant. S. There's none but witches do inhabit here ; 
And therefore ^tis high time that I were hence.' 
She, that doth call me husband, even my soul 
Doth for a wife abhor : but her fair sister. 
Possessed with such a gentte sovereign grace. 
Of such enchanting presence and dispoufse. 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself: 
But, lest myself be guilty .to self-wrcmg^ 
rU stop mine ears against the mermaid's song. 

» earraehi'^l i. e. Large ships of burden, — galleons, 

k — <— assured — ] i.e. Affianced* 
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Enter Angislo. 

Ang. Master Antipholus ? 

Ant. S. Ay, that's my aame- 

Ang. I know it well, sir: Lo, here is the chain : 
I thought to have ta'en you at the Porcupine :« 
The chain unfinish'd made me stay thus long. 

Ant. S. What is your will, that I shall do with this ? 

Ang. What please yoursdfi sir ; I have made it for you^. 

Jnt. S. Made it for me, sir ! I bespoke it not. 

Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have : 
Gro home with it, and please your wife withal ; 
And soon at supper-itime 111 visit you. 
And then receive iny money for the chain. 

Ant. S. I pray youj. sir, teccdve the m<Hi^ now^ 
For fear you ne'er see chsm, nor money, more. 

jing. You are a merry man, sir^ fare you well. [JExiY. 

Ant. S. What I should think of this, I cannot tell : 
But this I think> there's no man is so vaii9^ 
That would refuse so fair an offer'd chains 
I see, a man here needs not live by shifts. 
When in the streets he meets such golden gifts, 
ril to the mart, and there for Promio stay ; 
If any ship put out, then straight away. [Exit. 



ACT IV. 

Sc£N£ l.^^Tkesame* 

Enter a Merdiant^ Angelo^ and an Officer. 

Mer. You know, since pentecost the sum is due. 
And since I have not much imp6rtun'd you ; 
Nor now I had not, but that I d,m bound 
To Persia, and want gilders^ for my voyage : 

c ai the Pdreupine:^ It ib reaiarkable, biatthEOii|^ut ihie M editionp 

of Shakspeare's plays, the word Porpentine is used instead of Pareupiiif. I 
have smce ol»senred the sidiie tp^lliBgiii iAn plays of otfier ancient autiMom. — 
Stbbvbits. 

d want gilders — "] A gilder is a coin valued from one shilling and six- 

ponce, to two shiUngSb*— SmBVB^s. 
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Therefore make present satisfaction. 
Or I'll attach you by this officer. 

jlng. Even just the sum, that I do owe to you,. 
Is growing to me* by Antipholus : 
And, in the instant that Imet with you. 
He had of me a chain ; at five o'clock, 
I shall receive the money for the same : 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 
I will discharge my bond, and thank you too. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, and Dromio of 

Ephesus. 

Off. That labour may you save ; see where he comes. 

Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith's house, go thou 
And buy a rope's end ; that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates. 
For lockiAg me out of my doors by day. — 
But soft, I see the goldsmith : — get thee gone ; 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 

Dro. E. I buy a thousand pound a year ! I buy a rope f 

[Exit Dromio. 

Ant. E* A man is well holp up, that trusts to you : 
I promised your presence, and the chain; 
But neither chain, nor goldsmith, .came to me : 
Belike, you thought bur love would last too long. 
If it were chain'd together ; and therefore came not. 

Ang, Saving your merry humour, here's the note. 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carrat ; 
The fineness of the gold and chargeful fashion ; 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats mc^re 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman : 
I ptay you, see him presently discharg'd. 
For he is bound to sea, and stays but for it. 

Ant. E. I am not fumish'd with the present money ; 
Besides, I have some business in the town : 
Good signior, take the stranger to my house. 
And with you take the chain, ^nd bid my wife 
Disburse tiie sum on the receipt thereof; 
Perchance, I will be there as soon as you. 

« Js growing io me — ] i. e. Accndng to me. . 
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Ang. Then you will bring the chain tb her yonreelf ? 

jint, E. No: bear it with you, lest I come not time 
enough. 

Ang. Well, air, I will : Have you the chain about you ? 

Ant, E, An if I have not, sir, I hope you have; 
Or else you may return without your money. 

Atig, Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the chain ; 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentlemaii, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

Ant. E. Good lord, you use this dalliance,' to excuse 
Your breach of promise to the Porcupine : 
I should have chid you for hot bringing it. 
But, like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. 

Mer. The' hour steals on; I.pray you, sir; despatch. 

Afig. You hear, how he imp6rtunes me ;' the chain — •' 

jint. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your inoney. 

Jng. Come, come, you know, I gave it you even now ; 
Either send the chain, or send me by some token. 

jint. E. Fye ! now you run this humour out of breath : 
Come, whereas the chain ? I pray you let me see it; 

Mer. My business cannot brook this dalliance : 
Good sir, say, whe'r you'll answer me^ or no ; 
If not, V\l leave him to the officer. 

Ant. E. I answer you ! What should I answer you? 

Ar^. The money, that you owe me for the chain; 

Ant. E. I owe you none, till I receive the chain. 

Ang. You know, I gave it you half an hour since. 

Ant. E. You gave me noiie; ypu wrong me much to 
say so. 

Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it : 
Consider, how it stands ppon my credit. 

Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. 

Off. I do; and charge you, in tiie duke's name,. to 
obey me. ^ 

Jng. This touches me in reputation' : — 
Either consent to pay this sum for me. 
Or I attach you by this officer. 

Jnt. E. Consent to pay thee that I never had ! 
Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou dar'st. 

t dalliance,] i.e. Hesitation, delay.— See Gifpord's Ma$singer, vol. i. p. 81. 
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Ang. Here is thy fee ; efiett him, officer; 
I wouhl not spare my brother in. this case. 
If he should scorn me so apparently. 

€^ I dofttrresijyou^'Sir ; you hear the suit. 

Jlnt £. I do obey ikee, tiU. I give thee bail :-r 
But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in yonr sbop will answer. 

jing. Sir, sir, I shall haye law in Ephesns, 
To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. 

J^er Dbomio o/*Syxaeiifle. ' 

Dro. S. Master, thexa is ol bark cf ^lidamnum^ 
That stays but tffl her owner comes aboard. 
And then, sir, bears away: ourfraij^htage, sir, 
I hare conrey ^d aboard ; and I hare bought 
Tki^ oil, the balMimum, awi/aiqua-^ritee. 
Hie ship is in hertnm ; the merry wind 
Blows fflirfrom land : ^y stay for nought at aH, 
•But for their owner^ master,. and yourself. 

Ant. E. How now ! a madman ? Why thon peevish* 
sheep. 
What ship of Epidamnnm stays for me ? 

Dro. S. A ship you sent me to, to hire waflLi^e. 

AtU. E. Thoii drunken slave,' I sent thee for a rope ; 
And told thee to what purpose, and what end. 

Dro* 3. You sent me, sir, for a rope's-end as soon : 
You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 
> Ant. E. i will debate this matter at moge leismre. 
And teach your ears to listen with more heed. 
To Adriana, villain^ hie thee straight : 
Give her this key, and tell her in ihe^desk 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkish tapestry. 
There is a purae of^duc^ts; let her send H; 
Tell her, Ifja arrested in the street, 
And that shall bail me : hie thee, slave ; be gone. 
On, officer, to prison 'till it come. 

[Exeunt Merchant,. Akgelo, Officer, and Ant. S. 

Dro.^. To Adriasia! that is where we dih^d. 
Where Dowsabel did* ekim me for her hushaiid:: 
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She is too big, I hope, for me to compasflu 
Thither I mustr although i^ainst my will. 
For servants must their masters' min<k fulfil. [ JSnT. 

SCENE II. 

The same. 
Knittr Adriana and LuciANA. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so ? 
Might'st thou perceive austerely in his eye 
That he did plead in earnest, yea or no ? 

Look'd he or red, or pale ; or sad, or merrily ? 
What observation mad'st thou in this case. 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face ?** 

Xtic. First, he denied you had in him no right. 

Adr. He meant, he did me none; the more my spite^ 

Jjuc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. . 

jidr. And true he swore, though yet £onrwom.he were. 

Luc. Then pleaded I for you. 

Adr. And what said he f 

Imc. That love I b^gg'dfor you, he begg'd of me. 

Adr. With what persuasion did he. tempt thy love? 

hue. Witit words, that in an honest suit mi^t move. 
First, he did praise my beauty; then, my speech. 

Adr. Bid's t speak him fair? 

Luc. Have patience, I beseech. 

Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still ; 
My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will. 
He is deform'd, crooked, old, and sere,* 
Ill-fac'd, worse-bodied, shapeless every where ; 
Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind ; 
Stigmatical in making,^ worse in mind. 

Luc. Who would be jealous then of such a one ? 
No evil lost is wail'd when it is gone. 

h meteors tXLtiug m ^ts./oce?] Alluding to thoBe meteors in tlie sky, 

wliich have the appearance oi lines of armies meeting in the shock. To this 
appearance he compares dvil wars in another place^ Kmg Henry IVf par. 1. 
sc. 1.— Wabbubton. 

i ^.^ sere J That is, dry, withered^ — Johnson. 

k Stigmatkal m inaMngJ That is, vutrksd or ttigmatmd hy nMtosa with de^ 
foxmityi as a token of his vidons dis{Jositi(»unrJoHNsoK. 
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Adr. Ah ! but I think him better than I ,sayy 
And yet would herein others' eyes were worse : 
Far. from her nest the lapwing cries away ;' 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curse. 

JE/i^er Dromio q/* Syracuse. 

lyro. S. Here, go; the desk, the purse; sweet now, 
make haste. 

Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Dro. S. By running fast. 

jidr. Where is thy master^ Dromio? is he well ? 

Dro. S, No, he's in Tartar limbo, worse than hell. 
A devil in an everlasting garment" hath him. 
One, whose hard heart is button'd up with steel ; 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough;" 
A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in buff; 
A black-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that countermands. 
The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands ;• 
A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well ;»» 

1 Far firom her nett the lapwing, &c.] This expression seems to be proverbial 
— ^I have met with it in many of the old comick writers. — Stsevens. 

™ .^^-^ an everlasting garment — ] The sergeants, in those days, were clad 
in buff, as Dromio tells us the man was who arrested Antipholus. . Buffu 
also a cant expression for a man's skin, a covering which lasts him as long as 
his life. Dromio therefore calls btiff an evei'lasting garment : and in pursuance 
of this quibble on the word bufft he caUs the. sergeant, in the next scene, the 
** Picture of old Adam ;" that is, of Adam before his fall, whilst he remained 
unclad. *' — What, have you got the picture of old Adam new appareUedV* — 
M. Masons 

'^ AfiendtVLiairy, pitiless and rough ;"] Dromio here bringing word in haste 
that his master is arrested, describes Uie bailiff by names proper to raise hor- 
ror and detestation of such a creature, such as, a devil, & fiend, a, wolf, &c. But 
how does fairy come up to these terrible ideas ? we should read a^ fiend, a 
fu^, &c.— Theobald. ^ 

There were: fairies like .hobgoblins, pitiless and rough, and described as' 
malevolent and mischievous. — JbiiNsoN. 

It is true that there is a species of malevolent and mischievous fairies, but 
fairy, as it here stands, |s genericaL — ^T Wabton. 

o > and narrow lands ;] Lands in the present instance may mean, what 
we now call iondtn^-places at the water-side.— St eevens. 

P A hound that rttiu counter, and yet draws dry foot well :] To run counter is to 
run backward, by mistaking the course of the animal pursued ; to draw dry foot 
' 18,1 believe, to pursue by the track or prick j^ the foot; to run counter and draw 
dry-foot well are, therefore, inconsistent. The jest consists in the ambiguity of 
the word counter, which means the wrong way in the chace, and a prison in 
London. The officer that arrested him was a sergeant of the counter. For the 
congruity of this jest with the scene of action, let our author answer. — Johnson. 

A hound that draws dri/-/oot, means what is usually called a blcqd-hovnd, 
trained to follow men-by the scent. — M. Ma son. 
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One that, before Uie judgment, Carries poor souls to hell.<i 
Adr. Why, man, what is the matter ? 
Dro. S, I do not know the matter ; he is 'rested on the 

case/ 
Adr. Whati is he arrested ? tell me, at whose suit. 
Dro. S. I know not at vi^hose suit he is arrested, well ; 
But he's in a suit of buff, which 'rested him, that can I tell : 
Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money in 
the desk? 
Adr. Go fetch it, sister. — ^This I wonder at, 

lExit. LUCIANA. 

That he, unknown to me, should be in debt : — 
Tell me, was he arrested on a band ?' 

Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger thing ; 
A chain, a chain : do you not hear it ring ? 

Adr. What, the chain? 

Dro. S. No, no, the bell : 'tis time, that I were gone. 
It was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 

Adr. The hours come back ! that did I never hear. 

Dro. S. O yes, if any hour meet a sergeant, a'tums 
* back for very fear. 

Adr. As if time were in debt ! how fondly dost thou 
reason ! 

Dro. S. Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more than 
he's worth, to season. 
Nay, he's a thief too r Have you not heard men say. 
That time comes stealing on by night and day ? 
If he be in debt, and theft, and a sergeant in the way. 
Hath he not reason to turn back an hour in a day ? 

Enter Luciana. 

Adr. Go, Dromio ; there's the money, bear it straight ; 
And bring thy master home immediately. — 

q poor souls to helL"} Hell was the cant term for an obscure dungeon in 

taiy of our prisons.-— There was likewise a place of this name under &e £x- 
diequer Chamber, where the king's debtors were confined till they had ''paid 
tibe uttermost farthing." — Stebvens. 

r 'retted on the ease*'] An action on the ease is a general action, given for 

the redress- of a wrong done any man, without form and not especially provided 
foit bylaw. — Grtey. 

■ ~— on a band?]. Band was formerly synonymous with bond, — and band, as 
an article of ornament for the neck, was the common wear of gentlemen. The 
clergy and lawyers who now exclusively retain them, formerly wore ruffs. — 
Narbs* Glossary, 

VOL. IV. E 
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Come, Bister; I am pressed down with conceit;* 

Conceit, my comfort, and my injury. lExeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same. 

Enter ANfiPHOLUS 0/ Syracuse. 

Ant. S, There's not a man I meet, but doth salute me 
As if I were their well-acquainted friend : 
And every one doth call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me, some invite me ; 
Some other give me thanks for kindnesses ; 
Some offer me commodities to buy : 
Even now a tailor call'd me in his shop, 
And show'd me silks that he had bought for me. 
And, therewithal, took measure of my body. 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles. 
And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 

Enter Dbomio of Syracuse. 

Dro S. Master, here's the gold you sent me for : 
What, have you got the picture of Old Adam new appa- 
relled ?" 

Ant. S. What gold is this? What Adam dost thou mean? 

Dro. S. Not that Adam, that kept the paradise, but 
ihat Adam, that keeps the prison : hie that goes in the 
calf's-skin that was killed for the prodigal ; he that came 
behind you, sir, like an evil angel, and bid you forsake 
your liberty. 

Ant. S. I understand thee not. 

t .^^ amceit ;] i. e. FaneyiU conc^tkm. — StEXYBTt s. 

« What have you got the picture of QM Adam new apparelled ?] A short word 
or two must have dipped out here, by some accident in copying or at the 
press; otherwise I have no conception of the meaning of the passage. The 
case is this : Dromio's master had been arrested, and sent his scrrant'hoBke 
tot money to redeem him : he, running back with the money, meets thc^ 
twin Antipholus whom he mistakes for Ms master, and seeinghun clear of the 
officisr before the money was come, he cries, in a surprise. What have you sot 
rid of the picture of (Ha Adam new apparelled ? The allusion is to Adam in W 
state of innocence going naked; and immediately after the fall, being clothed 
in a frock of skins. Thus he was new apparelled : and in like manner Uie 
sergeants of the counter were formerly clad in buff or calf s-skin, as the author 
humonxously a little lower calls it; — ^Theobald. The ezplanattoa is veiy 
good, but the text does not require to be amended. — Johnson. 
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Dro. S. No ? why, 'tis a plain case : he that ^ent like 
a base-viol, in a case of leather ; the man, sir, that, whett 
gentlemen are tired, gives them a fob, and 'rests them ; 
he, sir^ that takes pity on decayed men^ and gives them 
suits of durance ; he that sets up his rest to do more ex- 
ploits with his mace, than a morris-pike.^ 

Jtnt. S. What thou mean'st an officer ? 

Dro. S, Ay, sir, the sergeant of the band ; he, that 
brings any man to answer it, that breaks his band ; one 
that thinks a man always going to bed, and says, God 
give you good rest ! 

Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery. Is there 
any ship puts forth to-night ? may we be gone ? ' 

Dro. S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour since, 
that the bark Expedition put forth to-night ; and then 
were you hindered by the sergeant, to tarry for the hoy. 
Delay : Here are the angels that you sent for, to deliver 
you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 
And here we wander in illusions ; 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence ! 

Enter a Courtezan. 

Cour. Well met, well met> master Antipholus. 
I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now : 
Is that the chain, you promis'd me to-day ? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid ! I charge thee tempt me not ! 

Dro. S. Master, is this mistress Satan ? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. 

Dro. S. Nay, she is worse, she is the devil's dam ; 
and here she comes in the habit of alight wench ; and 
thereof comes, that the wenches say, God damn i7te, that's 
as much as to say, God make me a light wench. It is 
written, they appear to men like angels of light : light is 

i 

B . ,. he that uUvp hit rest to do tnore expUriU with his mace, than a morris- 
pike.'] The phrase — he that sets up his rest, in this instanee, signifies only, I ht* 
lieve, ** he that trtu^s" is confident in his eacpeetatian. Thus, Bacon : " Bea-fi|^t8 
have been final to the war, but this isj when princes ut up their rest upon the 
battle." Again Clarendon : '' They therefore resolved to set up their rest 
upon tiiat stake, and to go through with it or perish." This figiure of speedi 
is certainly derrred from the military exercise, as that was the only kmd of 
rest which vr^ ever set up. — Hen let. 

e2 
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an effect of fire, and fire \<^ill bum ; ergo, light wencbes 
will bum ; Come not near her. 

: Cour. Your man and you are marvellous merry, sir. 
Will you go with me ? We'll mend our dinner here J 
. Dro. S. Master, if you do expect spoon-meat^ or be- 
speak a long spoon.' 

Ant. S. Why, Dromio ? 

Dro. S. Marry, be must have a long spoon, that must 
eat with the devil. 

Ant* S. Avoid then, fiend ! what tell'st thou me of 
supping ? 
Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress : 
I Qdnjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 

Cour. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner. 
Of) for my diamond, the chain you promised ; 
And m be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Dro. S. Some devils. ask but the paring of one's nail, 
A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 
A nut, a cherry-stone ; but she, more covetous. 
Would have a chain* 
Master, be wise ; an' if you give it her. 
The devil will shake her chain, and fright us with it. 

Ccur. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain ; 
I lK>pe, you do not mean to cheat me so. 

Ant. S. Avaunt, thou witch ! Come, Dromio, let us go. 

Dro. S. Fly pride, says the peacock : Mistress that 
you know. lExeunt Ant. S. and Dro. S. 

Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad. 
Else would he never so demean himself: 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats. 
And for the same he promised me a chain ; 
Both one, and the other, he denies me now. 
The reason that I gather he is mad, 

y : — ^ We*U mend our dinner here.] i. e. By purchasing something addi- 
tional inth^ adjoining market. — M alone. 

. * (f Jon do expect spoon-meat, or bespeak a long spoon."] The passage is wrong 

pointed, and the or a mistake for and : 

Cour. TfVU mend our dinner here. 

Dro. S. Matter, if you do, expect spoon-meat, and bespeak a long «paon.--RiTSON. 

In the old copy you is accidently omitted. It was supplied by the editor 
of the second folio. I believe some other words were passed over by the com- 
positor, periiaps of this import : " If you do expect spoon-meat, either stay 
avtay, or bespeak a long spoon." — Ma lone. . 
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(Besides this present instance of his rage,) 

Is a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 

Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits. 

On purpose shut the doors against his way . 

My way is now, to hie home to his house. 

And tell his wife, that, being lunatick. 

He rush'd into my house, and took perforce 

My ring away : This course I fittest choose ; 

For forty ducats is too much to lose. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. 

Enter Antipholus o^Ephesus, and an Officer. 

Jnt. £• Fear me not, man, I will not break away; 
rU give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money 
To warrant thee, as I am 'rested for. 
My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; 
And will not lightly trust the messenger. 
That I should be attach'd in Ephesus : 
I tell you, 'twill sound harshly in her ears. — 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus, tvith a rope'srend. 

Heres comes my man ; I think, he brings the money. 
How now, sir ? have you that I sent for ? 

Dro. E. Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them all." 

Ant. £• But whereas the money ? 

Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope. 

Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope? 

Dro. E. rU serve you, sir, five hundred at the rate. 

Ant. E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home ? 

Dro. E. To a rope's end, sir; and to that end am I re- 
turned. 

Ant. E. And to that end, sir» I will welcome you. 

^Beating him. 

Off. Good, sir, be patient. 

a wiJU pay them aU.] i. e. S«rve to hit, strike, correct them all. — 

STXEySNS. 
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Dro. E. Nay, 'tis for me to be patient ; I am in adver- 
sity. 

Off. Good now, hold thy tongue. 

Dro. E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold his hands. 

Ant. E. Thou whoreson, senseless yillain ! 

Dro. E. I would I were senseless, sir, that I might not 
feel your blows. 

Ant» E. Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, and so 
is an ass. 

. Dro. E. I am an ass, indeed ; you may prove it by my , 
long ears.^ I have 'served him from the hour of my nati- 
vity to this instant, and have nothing at his hands for my 
service, but blows: when I am cold, he heats me with 
beating : when I am warm, he cools me with beating : I 
am waked with it, when I sle^p ; raised with it, when I 
sit; driven out of doors with it, when I go from home; 
welcomed home with it, when I return: nay, I beat it on 
my shoulders, as a beggar wont her brat ; and, I think, 
when he hath lamed me, I shall beg with it from door to 
door. 

« 

Enter Adriana, Luciana, and the Courtezan, with 

Pinch, and Others. 

Ant. E. Come, go along ; my wife is coming yonder. 

Dro. E. Mistress, respice Jinem, respect yoiir end ; or 
ratherUhe prophecy, like the parrot. Beware the rope's end. 

Ant. E. Wilt thou still talk ? [^Beats him. 

. Cimr. How say you now? is not your husband mad? 

Adr. His incivility confirms no less.— 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer; 
Establish him in his true sense again. 
And I will please you what you will demand. 

Jjuc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks ! 

Coi^r. Mark, how he trembles in his extacy ! 

Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel your pulse. 

Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 

Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, hous'd within this man. 
To yield possession to my holy prayers, 

b \fy fny long ears.] He means, that his master had lengthened his ears 

by frequent pulling them* — Stexvens. 
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And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight; 
I c6njure thee by all the saints of heaven. 

Ant. E. Peace^ doting wizard^ peace ; I am not mad. 

Adr. O, that thou wert not^ poor distressed soul ! 

Ant. E. You minion, you, are these your customers ?^ 
Did thi3 companion** with tho saflfron face. 
Revel and feast it at thy house to-day. 
Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut. 
And I denied to enter in my house ? 

Adr. O, husband, God doth know, you din'd at home. 
Where 'would you had remain'd until this time. 
Free from these slanders, and this open shame ! 

Ant. E. I din'd at home ! Thou villain, what say'st 
thou? 

Dro. £• Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at home. 

Ant. E. Were not my doors lock'd up, and I shut out? 

Dro. E. Perdy/ your doors were lock'd^ and you shut 
out. 

Ant. E. And did not she herself revile me there ? 

Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself revil'd you there. 

Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and 
scorn me ? 

Dro. E. Gertes,> she did ; the kitchen-vestal*" scom'd 
you. 

Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence 1 

Dro. E. In verity, you did ;- — ^my bones bear witness. 
That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 

Adr. Is't good to sooth him in tbesecontraries ? 

Pinch. It is no shame; the feUowlfinds his vein. 
And, yielding to him, humours t^ell his frenzy. 

Ant. E. Thou hast subom'd the goldsmith to unrest me. 

Adr, Alas ! I sent you money to redeem you. 
By Dromio here, who came in haste for it. 

c your customers 1] A customer is used in OtheUo for a common woman. 

Here it seems to signify one who visits such women. — Malone. 

* companion — ] A word of contempt* anciently used as we now use — 

fellow. — Steevens. 

e Perdy,] A corruption of the common French oath — Pardieu. Chaucer's 
personages are frequent in their use of it. — Steevbns. 
* f CerteSf'] i. e. Certainly, 

t kitchen-vestal — ] Her charge being like that of the yestal virginsr 

to keep the fire bimiing* — Johnson. > 
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Dro. E. Money by me? heart and good-will yon might, 
But^ surely y master, not a rag of money. 
Ant. E. Went'st not thou to her for a purse of ducats? 
Adr. He came to me, and I delivered it. 
Luc. And I am witness with her, that she did. 
Dro. E. God and the rope-maker, bear me witness. 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 

Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is possessed ; 
I know it by their pale and deadly looks : 
They must be bound, and laid in some dark room. 

Ant. E. Say, wherefore didst thou lock me forth to- 
day. 
And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 

Adr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 
Dro. E. And, gentle master, I received no gold ; * 
But I confess, sir, that we were lock'd out. 
Adr. Dissembling villain, thou speak'st false in both. 
Ant. E. Dissembling harlot, thou art false in all ; 
And art confederate with a damned pack. 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me ; 
But with these nails I'll pull out these false eyes. 
That would behold me in this shameful sport. 

[Pinch and his Assistants bind Ai^t. E. and 
Dbo. E. 
Adr. O, bind him, bind him, let him not come near me. 
PiwcA. More . company ; — ^the fiend is strong within 

him. 
Luc. Ah me, poor man ! how pale and wan he looks f 
Ant. E, What, will you murder me ? Thou gaoler, thou, 
I am thy prisoner : wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue ! 

Off. Masters, let him go : 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 
Pinch. Go, bind this man, for he is frantick too. 
Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer ? 
Hast thou delight ta see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself? 

Off. He is my prisoner ; if I let him go. 
The debt he owes, will be required of me. 

Adr. I will discharge thee, ere I go from thee : 
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Bear me forthwith unto his creditor^ 
And knowing how the debt grows^ I will pay it. 
Good master doctor, see him safe convey 'd 
Home to my house. — O most unhappy day ! 

Ant. E. O most unhappy strumpet !^ 

Dro. E. Master, I am here enter'd in bond for you. 

jint. E. Out on thee, villain ! wherefore dost thou 
mad me? 
. Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing ? be mad. 
Good master ; cry, the devil. — 

Xruc. God help, poor souls, how idly do they talk ? 

Adr» Go bear him hence. — Sister, go you with me. — 
[Exeunt Pinch and Attendants, with Ant. E. 
and Dro. E. 
Say now, whose suit he is arrested at ? 

Q^. One Angelo, a goldsmith ; Do you know him ? 

Adr. I know the man : What is the sum he owes ? 

Off. Two hundred ducats. 

Adr. Say, how grows it due ? 

Off. Due for a chain, your husband had of him. 

Adr. He did bespeak a chain for me, but had it not. 

Cour. When as your husband, all in rage, to-day 
Came to my house, and took away my ring, 
(The ring I saw upon his finger now,) 
Straight after, did I meet him with a chain. 

Adr. It may be so, but I did never see it : — 
Come, goaler, bring me where the goldsmith is, 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 

Enter Antipholus o/* Syracuse, with his rapier drawn, 

and Dromio q/* Syracuse. 

Luc. God, for thy mercy ! they are loose again. 
Adr. And come with naked swords ; let's call more help. 
To have them bound again. 

Off. Away, they'll kill us. 

[Exeunt Officer, Adr. and Luc. 
Ant. S. I see, these witches are afiraid of swords. 
Dro. S. She, that would be your wife, now ran from you. 

^ imhappy strumpet /] Untiappy is here used in one of the senses of un- 
lucky; i. e. rmehievout — Stbevcns. 
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Ant. S. Come to the Centaur ; fetofa our stuff* from 
thence: 
I long that we were safe and sound aboard. 

jDto. S. Faith, stay here this night, they will surely do 
us no harm ; you saw, they speak us fair, give us gold : 
methinks, they are such a gentle nation, that but for the 
mountain of mad flesh that claims marriage of me, T could 
find in my heart to stay here still, and turn witch. 

jint» S. I will not stay to-night for all the town ; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. \^Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

Scene I. — The same. 

Enter Merchant and Anoelo. 

Ang. I am sorry, sir, that I have hinder'd you ; 
But, I protest, he had a chain of me. 
Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

Mer. How is the man esteemed here in the city ? 

Ang. Of very reverent reputation, sir. 
Of credit infinite, higBly belov'd. 
Second to none that lives here in the city ; 
His word might bear my wealth at any time. 

Mer. Speak softly : yonder, as I think, he walks. 

Enter Antipholus and Dromio ©/"Syracuse. 

Ang, 'Tis so ; and that self chain about his neck. 
Which he forswore, most monstrously, to have. 
Good sir, draw near to me, I'll speak to him. — 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
That you would put me to this shame and trouble ; 
And not without some scandal to yourself. 
With circumstance, and oaths, so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly : 
Besides the charge, the shame, imprisonment. 
You have done wrong to this my honest friend ; 

i our stuff — ] i. e. Our baggage. In tlie orders that' were issued for the 

Royal PrQgresses in the last century, the king's h^gage was always thus de- 
nominated. — Malone. 
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» 

Who, but for staying on our controversy. 
Had hoisted sail, and put to sea to-day : 
This chain you had of me, can you deny it ? 

Ant. S. I think, I had ; I never did deny it. 

Misr. Yes, that you did, sir; and forswore it too. 

jlntn 5. Who heard me to deny it, or forswear it? 

Mer. These ears of mine, thou kno west,' did hear thee : 
Fye on. thee, wretch ! 'tis pity, that thoa liv'st 
To walk. where any honest men resort. 

AtU. S. Thou art a villain to impeach me thus : 
I'll prove mine honour and mine honesty^ 
Against thee presently, if thou dar'st stand. 

Mer, I dare, and do defy thee for a villain. 

[They draw. 

Enter Adriana, Luciana, Courtezan, and Others. 

Adr. Hold, hurt him not, for God's sake ; he is mad ; 
^ome get within him,*^ take his sword away : 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 

Dro. S, Run, master, run ; for God's sake take a house J 
This is some priory ; — In, or we are spoil'd. 

\Exeunt Ant. S. and Dro. S. to the Priory. 

Enter the Abbess. 

Abb. Be quiet, people ; Wherefore throng you hither ? 

Adr. To fetch niy poor distracted husband hence : 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fast. 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang. I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 

Mer. I am sorry now, that I did draw on him. 

Abb. How long hath this possessibn held the mati ? 

Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad. 
And much, much different from the man he wa& ; 
But, till this afternoon, his passion 
Ne'er break into extremity of rage. 

Abb. Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck at sea ? 
Buried some dear friend ? Hath not else his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love ? 

k — ^ get within him,'] i. e. Grapple with him. 

.1 take a house.] i. e^ Go into a house. So, we say— a dog takes the 

toater. — Steevens. 
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A sin, prevailing much in youthful men. 
Who give their eyes th6 liberty of gazing. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to? 

Adr. To none of these, except it be the last ; 
Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 

Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 

Adr. Why, so I did. 

Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Adr. As roughly, as my modesty would let me. 

Abb. Haply, in private. 

Adr. And in assemblies too. 

Abb. Ay, but not enough. 

Adr. It was the copy"* of our conference : 
In bed. he slept not fS^my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company, I often glanced it ; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 

Abb. And thereof came it, that the man was mad : 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
It seems, his sleeps were hinder'd by thy railing : 
And therefore comes it, that his head is light. 
Thou say'st, his meat was sauc'd with thy upbraidings : 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 
And what's a fever but a fit of madness ? 
Thou say'st, his sports were hinder'd by thy brawls : 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue. 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ;°) 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life ? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserVing rest 

■* the copy—] A.e,Th4 theme. We still talk of setting copies for boys. 

— Steevbns. 

" (Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ;)] Shakspeare could never make 
melanclioly a male in this line, and B.Jemale in the next. This -^as the foolish 
insertion of the first editors. I have, therefore, put it into hooks, as spurious. 
— ^WABBvnTON. Kinsman means no more than near relation. Many words 
are used by Shakspeare with much greater latitude. Nor is this the only in- 
stance of such a confusion of genders. — Ritson. 
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To be disturbed, would mad or man, or beast : 
The consequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have scared thy husband from the use of wits. 

Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly. 
When he demean'd himself rough, rude, and wildly* — 
Why bear you these rebukes, and answer not? 

Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof. — 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 

jibb. No, not a creature enters in my house. 

Adr. Then, let your servants bring my husband forth. 

Abb. Neither ; he took this place for sanctuary. 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. 
Till I have. brought him to his wits s^ain. 
Or lose my labour in assaying it. 

Adr. I will attend my husband, be his nurse. 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office. 
And will have no attorney but myself 5 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Abb. Be patient ; for I will not let him stir. 
Till I have used the approved means I have. 
With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers. 
To make of him a formal man again :^ 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my order ; 
Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 

jidr. I will not hence, and leave my husband here ; 
And ill it doth beseem- your holiness. 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Abb. Be quiet, and depart, thou shalt not have him. 

[JEIrtV Abbe83. 

Luc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 

Adr. Come, go ; I will fall prostrate at his feet. 
And never rise until my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to cojcae in person hither. 
And take perforce my husband from the abbess. 

Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five : 
Anon, I am sure, the duke himself in person 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale ; 

• — — a fonnal man again ;] i. e. To bring him back to bis senses, and the 
fonns of sober behaviour. — Ste evens. 
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The place of death and sorry execution/ 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 

Ang. Upon what cause ? 

Mer. To see a reverend Syracusan merchant. 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town^ 
Beheaded publickly for his offence. 

Ang. See, where they come, we will behold his death. 

Luc. Kneel to the duke, be^cure he pawi ike abbey. 

Etiaer Duke attended; jSgeon bare-headed: with the 
Headsman and other Officers, 

Duke. Yet once again procUim it publickly. 
If any friend will pay the sum for him. 
He shall not die, so much we tender him. 

Adr. Justice, most sacred duke, against the abbess ! 

Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady ; 
It cannot be, that she hath done thee wrong. 

jidr. May it please your grace, Antipholus, my hus- 
band, — 
Whom I made lord of me and all I had. 
At your important letters,** — this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madness took him ; 
That desperately he hurried through the street, 
(With him his bondman, all as mad as he,) 
Doing displeasure to the citizens 
By rushing in their houses, bearing thence 
Rings,'jewels, any {hing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and sent him home. 
Whilst to take order' for the wrongs I went. 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, I wot not by what strong escape. 
He broke from those that had the guard of him ; 
And with his mad attendant and himself. 
Each one with ireful passion, with drawii swords. 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us, 

P ' sorry execution,'] Mr. Douce is of opinion, that sorry in the text is put 

(nfT sorrowful. — Steevens. 

4 At your important letters,'] , Important seems to be used for importunate .-^ 

JOHRBON. 

f to tah$ order — ] i. e. To take measwrn. — Steevens, 
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Chased us away ; till^ raising of more aid. 
We came again to bind them: then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them ; 
And here the abbess shuts the gates on us. 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out» 
Nor send him forth, that we may bear him hence. 
Therefore, most gracious duke, with thy command. 
Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 

Duke. Long since, thy husband serv'd me in my wars ; 
And I to thee engag'd a prince's word. 
When thou didst make him master of thy bed. 
To do him all the grace and good I could. — 
Go, some of you, knock at the abbey-gate. 
And bid the lady abbess come to me ; 
I will determine this, before I stir. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, O mistress, mistress, shift and save yourself ! 
My master and his man are both broke loose. 
Beaten the maids a-row,* and bound the doctor. 
Whose beard they have singed off* with brands of fire ; 
And ever as it blaaed, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 
My master preaches patience to him, while 
His man with scissars nicks him like a fool :^ 
And, sure, unless you send some present help. 
Between them they will kill the conjuror. 

Adr, Peace, fool, thy master and his man are here ; 
And that is false, thou dost report to us. 

Serv, Mistress, upon my life, I tell you true ; 

• Btaten the mmds a-iow^l i. e. Suecessively, one after another. 

< His man with scitsars niws him like a fool ;] The force of thid allusioii I- am 
unable to explain with certainty. Perhaps it was once the custom to cut the 
hair of idiots close to their heads* There is a proyerbial simile — " like crop 
the conjuror •" which might have been ironically applied to these unfortunate 
beings.-^STEEV£Ns. 

There is a penalty of ten shillings in one of King Alfred's ecclesiastical 
laws, if one opprobriously shave a common man like a/oo£. — ^Tollet. 

Fools, undoubtedly, were shaved and nicked in a particular manner, in our 
author's time, as is ascertained by the following passage in The Choice of 
Change, containing the Triplieitie of Divinitie, Philosophie, and Poetrie, by S. R. 
Gent. 4to. 1598 : "Three things nsed by monks, which provoke other men to 
laagh at their follies. 1. They are shaven and notched on the head tike foolei," — : 
Malons. 
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I have not breath'd almost^ since I did see it. 

He cries for you, and vows, if he can take yon^ 

To scorch your face, and to disfigure you : [Cry withm. 

Hark, hark, I hear him, mistress ; fly, be gone. 

Duke. Come, stand by me, fear nothing : Guard with 

halberd^* 
Adr. Ah me, it is my husband ! Witness you 
That lie is borne about invisible : 
Even now we hous'd him in the abbey here ; 
And now he's there, past thought of human reason. 

Enter Antipholus and Dromio o/*Ephesus. 

Ant» E. Justice, most gracious duke, oh, grant me 
justice ! 
Even for the service that long since I did thee. 
When I bestrid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep scars to save thy life ; even for the blood 
That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 

^ge. Unless the fear of death doth make me dote, 
I see my son Ahtipholus, and Dromio. 

Ant. E. Justice, sweet prince, iigainst that woman there. 
She whom thou gav'st to me to be my wife ; 
That hath abused and dishonour'd me. 
Even in the strength and height of injury ! 
Beyond imagination is the wrong. 
That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 

Duke. Discover how, and thou shalt fiiid me just. 

Ant. E. This day, great duke, she shut the doors upon 
me, 
While she, with harlots'" feasted in my house. 

Duke. A grievous fault : Say, woman, didst thou so ? 

Adr. No, my good lord ; — myself, he, and my sister. 
To-day did dine together : So befal my«oul. 
As this is false, he burdens me withal ! 

Luc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor sleep on night. 
But she tells to your highness simple truth ! 

" untk harlots — ] Antipholus did not suspect his wife of having enter- 
tained courtesans, but of having been confederate with cheats to impose on 
him and abuse him. Harlot was a term of reproach applied to cheats an^ong 
men, as well as to wantons among women.— Steevens. 
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Ang. O perjur'd woman ! they are both forsworn. 
In this the madman justly chargeth them. 

Ant. E. My liege^ I am advised' what I say; 
Neither disturb'd with the effect of wine» 
Nor heady-rash^ provok'd with raging ire. 
Albeit, my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 
This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner: 
That goldsmith there, were he not packed with her. 
Could witness it, for he was with me then ; 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain. 
Promising to bring it to the Porcupine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to seek him : In the street I met him ; 
And in his company, that gentleman. 
There did this perjured goldsmith swear me down. 
That I this day of him receiv'd the chain. 
Which, God he knows, I saw not : for the which. 
He did arrest me with an officer. 
I did obey; and sent my peasant home 
For certain ducats : He with non&retum'd. 
Then fairly I bespoke the officer. 
To go in person with me to my house. 
By the way we met 
My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 
Of vile confederates ; along with them 
They brought one Pinch ; a hungry lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller; 
A needy, hoUow-ey'd, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man : this pernicious slave. 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer ; 
And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse, 
And with no face, as 'twere, outfacing me. 
Cries out, I was possessed : then altogether 
They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence ; 
And in a dark and dankish vault at home 
There left me and my man, both bound together : 

* I am advised — ] i. e. I am not going to speak precipitately or rashly, 

but onreflection and consideration. — Stbetevs. 

VOL. IV. F 
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Till knawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain'd my freedom, and immediately 

Ran hither to your grace ; whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

For these deep shames, and great indignities. 

Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witness with him ; 
That he din'd not at home, but was lock'd out. 

Duke. But had he such a chain of thee, or no ? 

Ang. He had, my lord ; and when he ran in here. 
These people saw the chain about his neck. 

Mer. Besides, I will be sworn, these eari^ of mine 
Heard you confess, you had the chain of him. 
After you first forswore it on the mart, 
Andy thereupon, I drew my sword on you ; 
And then you fled into this abbey here. 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant. E. I neyer came within these abbey walls. 
Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me : 
I never saw the chain, so help me heaven ! 
And this is false, you burden me vnthal. 

Duke. What an intricate impeach is this ! 
I think, you all have drank of Circe's cup. 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have been ; 
If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly : — 
You say, he din'd at home ; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying : — Sirrah, what say you ? 

Dro. E. Sir, he dined vnth her there, at the Porcu- 
pine. 
' Cour. He did; and from my finger snatch'd that ring. 

Ant. E. 'Tis true, my liege, this ring I had of her. 

Duke. Saw'st thou him enter at the abbey here? 

Cour. As sure, my liege, as I do see your grace. . 

Duke. Why, this is strange : — Go call the abbess 
hither; 
I think, you are atl mated, or stark mad. 

[Exit an Attendant. 

^ge. Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a word, 
Haply, I see a friend will save my life. 
And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Speak freely, Syracusan, what thou wilt. 
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JEge. Is not youy name, sir, call'd Antipholus ? 
And is not that your bondman Bromio ? 

Dro. E. Within this hoiir I was his bondman, sir. 
But he, I thank him, knaVd in two my cords : 
Now am I Dromio and his man unbound. 

JEge» I am sure, you both of you remember me. 

Dro. E, Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you ; 
For lately we were bound, as you are now. 
You are not Pinch's patient, are you sir ? 

JEge. Why look you strange on me? you know me well. 

Ant. E. I never saw you in my life till now. 

JBge. Oh ! grief hath changed me, since you saw me 
And careful hours, with time's deformed^ hand, [last; 
Have written strange defeatures' in my face : 
But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice ? 

Ani. E. Neither. 

JEge. Dromio, nor thou ? 

* Dro. E. No, trust me, sir, nor 1. 

i£ge. I am sure, thou dost. 

Dro. E. Ay, sir ? but I am sure, I do not ; .and what- 
soever a man denies, you are now bound to believe him.* 

JEge> Not know my voice ! O time'^ extremity ! 
Hast thou so cracb'd and splitted my poof todgne. 
In seven sbort years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of uhtun'd earei^ ?** 
Though, now ibis gtdined face^ of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter's drizzled snow. 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up ; 
Yet hath my night of life some memory. 
My wasting lamps some fading glinmier left. 
My dull deaf ears a Httle use to bear : 
All these old witnesses (I cannot err,) 
Tell me, thou art my son Antipholus. 

T deformed^ For deforming. — StssvENs. 

s ■ itrange defeatuftt^^ Defeatures ate certainly neither more nor leis 
than features; as demerits are neither more nor less than merits. Time» says 
^geon» hath placed new and strange features in my face -, i. e. gireii in quite a 
different appearance : no wonder therefore thou dost not ktow me.— Ritson. 

a — . you are now bound to believe him,'] Diomio is still quibbling on his fa- 
▼OQzite topick. — Malonc. 

b ■ my feeble key> of untun'd cares ?] i. e. The weak and discordant tonjb 
of my voice, that is changed by grief. — Douce. 

c — this gramed/niv — ]i. e^ Puitowed, like the grain <)f wood.-^STEtY*«%* 

f2 
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Ant. E. I never saw my father in my life. 

^ge. But seven years since, in Syracusa, boy, , 

Thou know'st we parted : but, perhaps, my son. 
Thou sham'st to acknowledge me in misery. 

Ant. E, The duke, and all that know me in the city. 
Can witness with me that it is not so ; 
I ne'er saw Syracusa in my life, 

Duke. I tell thee, Syracusan, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholus, 
During which time he ne^er saw Syracusa : 
I see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Enter the Abbess, with Antipholus Syracusan, and 
"v Dromio Syracusan. 

Abb. Most mighty duke, behold a man much wrong'd. 

[A// gather to see him. 

Adr. I see two husbands^ or mine eyes deceive me. 

Duke. One of these men is Genius to the other ; 
And so of these : Which is the natural man. 
And which the spirit? Who deciphers them ? 

Dro. S. I, sir, am Dromio ; command him away. 

Dro. E. I, sir, am Dromio ; pray, let me sta[y. 

Ant. S. iBgeon, art thou not ? or else his ghost? 

Dro. S. O, my old master, who hath bound him here) 

Abb. Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds; 
And gain a husband by his liberty : — 
Speak, old iBgeon, if thou be'st the man 
That had'st a wife once called .Slmilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons : 
O, if thou be'st the same iBgeon, speak. 
And speak unto the same iEmilia ! 

^ge. If I dream not, thou art .Xlmilia ; 
If thou art she, tell me, where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft? 

Abff. By men of Epidamnum, he, and I, 
And the twin Dromip ; all were taken up ; 
But, by and by, rude fishermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio, and my son from them. 
And me they left with those of Epidamnum : 
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What then became of them I cannot tell ; 
I, to this fortune that you see me in. 

Duke. Why here begins his morning story right :^ 
These two Antipholus's, these two so like/ 
And these two Dromio's^ one in semblance, — 
Besides her urging of her wreck at sea, — 
These are the parents to these children. 
Which accidentally are met together. 
Antipholus, thou cam'st from Corinth first? 
Ant. S. No, sir, not I ; I came from Syracuse. 
Duke. Stay, stand apart ; I know not which is which . 
Ant. E. I came from Corinth, my most gracious lord. 
Dro. E. And I with him. 

Ant. E. Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior ' 

Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 
Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day? 
Ant. S. I, gentle mistress. 

Adr. And are not you my husband ? 

. Ant. E. Ho, I say nay to that. 

Ant. S. And so do I, yet did she call me so ; 
And this fair, gentlewoman, her sister here. 
Did call me brother : — ^What I told you then, 
I. hope, I shall have the leisure to make good; 
If this be not a dream I see and hear. 
: Ang. That is the chain, sir, which you had of me. 
Ant. S. I think it be, sir; I deny it not. 
Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chain arrested me. 
Ang. I think I did, sir; I deny it not. 
jldr. I sent yon money, sir, to be your bail, 
By,Dromio ; but I think he brought it not. 
Dro. E. No, none by me. 

Ant. S. This purse of ducats I received from you. 
And Dromio my man did bring them me : 
I see, we still did meet each other's man. 
And I was ta'en for him, and he for me. 
And thereupon these errors are arose. 
Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my father here. 

. * Why, here begins his morning, story right:'] "The morning stoiy*' is what 
JEgeon. telli the duke in the first scene of this play. — Holt White. 
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Duke. It shall not need^ thy father hath his life. 

Cour. Sir^ I must have that diamond from you. 

Ant. E. There, take it ; and much thanks for my good 

cheer. 
Abb. Renowned duke, vouchsafe to take the pains 
To g6 with us into the abbey here. 
And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes :^- 
And all that ace ^msembled in this place. 
That by this sympathized one day's error 
Have suffer'd wrong, go, keep us company. 
And we shall make full satisfaction. — 
Twenty*five years have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my sons ; nor, till this present hour. 
My heavy burdens are delivered : — 
The duke, my husband, and my children both. 
And you the calendars of their nativity^ 
Go to a gossip's feast, and go with me ; 
After so long grief, such nativity !* 

Duke. With all my heart, I'll gossip at this feast* 

[Exeunt Duke, Abbess, ^geon. Courtezan, 
Merchant, Angelo, and Attendants. 
Dro. S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff trom ship* 

board ? 
Ant. E. Dromio, what stuff of mine hait thou embark'd? 
Dro. S. Your goods» that lay at host, sir, in the Centaur. 
Ant. S. He speaks to me ; I am your master, Dromio : 
Come, go with us ; we'll look to that anon : 
Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 

[Exeunt Antipholus S. and E. Adriana, 
and LuciANA. 
Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your master's house. 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner ; 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 

Dro. E. Methinks, you are my glass, and not my 
brother : 
I see by you, I am a sweet-faced youth. 
Will you. walk in to see their gossiping? 
Dro. S. Not I, sir ; you are my elder. 

• After so lotig gfief, such nativity f] She has just said, that to her, her sonr 
were not born till aow.— Stsbvens. 
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Dro. E. That's a question : how shall we try it? 

Dro^ S. We will draw cuts for the senior : till then, lead 
thou first. 

Dro. E. Nay, then thus : 
We came into the world, like brother and brother ; 
And now let's go hand in hand, not one before another. 

lExeunt/ 

' On a careful revudon of the foregoing scenes, I do not hesitate to pronounce 
them the composition of two very uneqiuJ writers. Shakspeare had undoubt- 
edly a share in them ; but that the entire play was no work of his, is an opinion 
which (as Benedict says) " fire cannot melt out of me ; I will die in it at the 
stake.'* Thus, as we are informed by Aulus Gellius, lib. iii. cap. 3. some plays 
were actually ascribed to Piautus, which in truth had only been {retraet4E et ex- 
polita) retouched and polished by him. 

In this comedy we find more mtricacy of plot than distinction of character ; 
and our attention is less forcibly engaged, because we can guess in a great mea- 
8uze how the denouement will be brought about. Yet the subject appears to 
have been reluctantly dismissed, even in this last afid unnecessary scene, where 
the same mistakes are continued, till their power of affording entertainment is 
entirely lost. — Steetens. 

The long doggrel verses that Shakspeare has attributed in this play to the 
two Dromios, are written in that kind of metre which was usually attributed, 
by the drdmatick poets before his time, in their comick pieces, to some of their 
inferior characters ; and this circumstance is one of many that authorizes us to 
place the precedine comedy, as well as Lov^» Labour's Lost, and The Taming of 
the Shrew, (where uie sarnie kind pf versification is likewise found,) among our 
author's earliest productions ; composed probably at a time when he was im- 
perceptibly infected with the prevauJing mode, and before he \^d completely 
learned '* to deviate boldly from the common track." — Ma lone. 
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Op this splendid poem the first edition was that of the players in 169S* It 
was however, in the ojonion of Mr. Malone, written either in' 1606 or 1607. 
— 1/^en Mr. Beed first discovered the MS of Middleton's tragi-comedy the 
Witch, it was supposed that Shakspeare had taken from it the hint of the su- 
pematoral portion of this tragedy. There is no reason for suspecting that the 
play of-MTddleton was anterior to that of Shakspeare, and Mr. Malone has 
adduced several very strong arguments to shew that it was written several 
years later. ' The following Essay on the superstitious opinions prevalent in 
Shakspeare's time is from Dr. Johnson. 

*' In order to make a true estimate of the abilities and merit of a writer, it 
is always necessary to examine the genius of his age, and the opinions of his 
oontemporaries. A poet who should now make the whole action of his tra- 
gedy depend upon enchantment, and produce the chief events by the assist- 
ance of supernatural agents, would be censured as transgressing the bounds of 
probability, be- banished from the theatre to the nursery, and condemiied to 
Write fsBtiiy tales instead of tragedies ; but a survey of the notions that pre- 
vailed at.the.tinie.when this play was written, will prove that Shakspeare was 
in no danger of such censures, since he only turned the system that was then 
universally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburdening the 
credulity of his audience. 

''The reality of witchcraft or enchantmoit, which, though not strictly the 
same, are confounded in this play, has in all ages and countries been credited 
by thexommon people, and in most, by the learned themselves. The phan- 
toms have indeed appestred more frequently, in proportion as the darkness of 
ignorance has been more gross ; but it cannot be shewn, that the brightest 
l^eams of knowledge have at any time been sufficient to drive them out of the 
■world. The time in which' this kind of credulity was at its height, seems to 
have been that of the holy war, in which the Christians imputed all their de- 
feats to enchantm^its or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their success 
io the assistance of the military saints ; and the learned Dr. Warbiirton ap- 
pears to believe (Supplement to the Intrddtietion to Don Q^ixote), that the first 
accounts of enchantments were brought into this part of th^ world by those 
who returned from their eastern expeditions. But there is always some dis- 
tance between the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedness: this opinion 
had long existed, though perhaps the application of it had in no foregoing age 
been so frequent, nor the reception so general. Olympiodorus, in Photius*8 
Extraeti, tells us of one libanius who practised this kind of military magick, 
and having promised X"^^^ onrXtrSv tutra 0af0a^w tvtfytTv, to perform great things 
agairut the Barbarians toithout soldiers, was, at the instance of the empress Pla- 
cidia, put to death, when he was about to have given proofs of his abilities. 
The empress shewed some kindness in her anger, by cutting him off at a time 
80 convenient for his reputation. 
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" But a more remarkable proof of thei antiquity of this notion may be found 
in St. Chiysostom's book de Sacerdctio, -wbich exhibits a scene of enchantments 
not exceeded by any romance of the middle age : he supposes a spectator 
overlooking a field of battle, attended by one that points out all the various 
objects of horror, the engines of destruction and the arts of slaughter. Aiuvuro 
M Iri VAfek [roXt kvarriott mmI fffro/btivou; twovt iia Tivoc fJUvyyanUtq, nai ovUraQ K 
M^oc ^^ofAwdug, Kol ntaarn yonrtleiQ ivvafjuv Hal litetf. Let him then proceed to ihew 
him in the opposite armies flying horses by enchantment, armed men transported 
through the air, and every power and form of magick. Whether St. Chiysostom 
believed that such performances were really to be seen in a day of battle, or 
only endeavoured to enliven his description, by adopting the notions of the 
vulgar, it is equally certain, that such notions were in lus time received, and 
that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later age ^ the 
wars with the Saracens, however, gave occasion to their propagation, not only 
as bigotry naturally discovers prodigies, but as the scene of action was re- 
moved to a great Stance. 

'* The Keformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, and though 
day was gradually increasing upon us, the goblins of witchcraft still continued 
to hover in the twilight. In the time of Queen Elizabeth was the remarkable 
trial of the witches of Warbois, whose conviction is still commemorated in an 
annual sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reign of King James, in which 
this tragedy was written, many circumstances concurred to propagate and con- 
firm this opinion. The king, who was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, 
before his arrival in England, not only examined in person a woman accused 
of witchcraft, but had given a very formal account of the practices and illu- 
sions of evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the ceremonies used by them, 
the manner of detecting them, and the justice of punishing them, in his dia- 
logues of DamoHtflogie, written in the Scottish dialect^ and published at Edin- 
burgh. This book was, soon after his sudcession, reprinted at Lomdcm; and 
as the ready way to gain King James'^ favour was to flatter his q)ecuIations, 
the system of Damotiologie was immediately adopted by all who desired either 
to gain preferment or not to lose it. Thus the doctrine of witchcraft was very 
powerfi^y inculcated ; and as the greatest part of mankind have no other 
reason for their opinions than that they are in fashion, it caimot be doubted 
but this persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and credulity co-ope- 
rated in its favour. The infection soon reached the parliament, who, in the 
first year of King James, made a law, by which .it was enacted, chap. xii. 
That " if any person shall use any invocation or conjuration of any evil or 
wicked spirit; 2. or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
reward any evil or cursed spirit, to or for'any intent or purpose ; 3. or take up 
any dead man, woman, or (^d, out of the grave, — or the skin, bone, or any 
part of the dead person, to be employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or enchantment^ 4. or shall use, practise, or exercise any 
sort of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment -, 5. whereby any person 
shall be destroyedj lulled, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed in any part of 
the body ; 6. That every such person being convicted shall suffer death." This 
law was repealed in our own time. 

"Thus, in the time of Shakspeare, was the doctrine of witchcraft at once es- 
tablished by law and by the fashion, and it became not only unpolite, but cri- 
minal, to doubt it ; an^ as prodigies are always seen in proportion as they are 
expected, witches were every day discovered, and multiplied so fast in some 
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places, that Bishop HaU mentionB a village in Lancashire, when their num- 
ber was greater than that of the houses. The Jesuits and sectaries took ad- 
vantage of this universal error, and endeavoured to promote the interest of 
their parties by pretended cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits ; but they 
were detected and exposed by the clergy of the established church. 

** Upon this general infatuation Shakspeare might be easily allowed to found 
a play, especially since he has followed with great exactness such histories as 
were then thought true ; nor can it be doubted that the scenes of enchant* 
ment, however they may now be ridiculed, were both by himself and his au- 
dience tho«i|^t awfol and affecting/' — Johnson. 
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■Q ' r generah of the king's army. 
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Lenox, 

RossE, 

Menteth* 

Angus, 

Cathness, 

Fleance, son to Banquo. 

SiwABD, earl o^ Northumberland, general of the English 

forces. ' 
Young SiwABD, his son. 
Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff, 

An English Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man. 

Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Hecate, and three Witches. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers; Soldiers, Murderers, AttendaniSj 

and Messengers. 
The Ghost of Banquo, and several other Apparitions. 

Scene, in the end of the fourth act, lies in England ; 
through the rest of the play m Scotl an D ; and, chieffy, at 
Macbeth's castle. 
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ACT I. 

Sc£n£ I. — An open place. 
Thunder and Lightnings Enter three Witches. 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet again. 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

2 Witch. When the hurlyburly's* done, ^ 
When the battle's lost and won : 1 

3 Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. ' 

1 Witch. Where the place ? 

2 Witch. Upon the heath? 

3 Witch. There tor meet with Macbeth. 
1 Witch. Fcome, Graymalkin I*' 

AlU Paddock calls : — Anon. — 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair f 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches van^A. 

SCENE II. 
A Camp near Fores. 

Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Don- 
ALBAiN, Lenox, with Attendants, meeting a bleeding 
Soldier. 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report. 
As seemeih by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

' * — ~ hwrhflmrly'—^ i. e* A iumultwnu ttorm. This word is recommended 
for ila expresBion by Henry Peacham, who in the year 1577 wrote a book called 
" The Guden of Eloqiience." — Hbndbbson. 

b GraymaUdn /] To understand this passage, we should suppose one 

familiar calling with the voice of a ea^ and another with the croaking of a toad, 
which in the north is called paddock. — Upton. 

c Fair it foul, and foul it fair:'} I believe thejneaning is, that to ui, perverse 
and malignant as we are,/Atr itfnU, and foul ti/atr.-^oHNsoK. 
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Mai. This is the sergeant^ 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
'Gainst my captivity : — Hail, brave friend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. Doubtful it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together. 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(Worthy to be a rebel ; for, to that,** 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him,) from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Grallowglasses is supplied ;" 
And fortune on his damned quarry^ smiling, 
Show'd like a rebel's whore : But all's too weak : 
For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name,) 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel. 
Which smok'd with bloody execution, 
like valour's minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, till he fac'd the slave ; 
And ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him. 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps^,< 
An fix'd his head upon our battlements* 

Dun. O, valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Sold. As whence the sun 'gins his.reflexion^ 

* to thatf &c.] i. e. To that end, 

Keme$ and GaUowglastet — ] Kemu and GaUowglastes are light maA 




heavy armed foot, " Hinc conjecture Tigorem etiam adjiciunt aima qtuBdam 
Hibernica, Gallicis antiquia nmilia, jacula niminun peditum levis armatnnB 
quo8 Kemos vocant, nee non secures et loiice ferres peditum illorum giavioiis 
aimatarae, quos GaUoglamot i^ppellant*'' War^ Antif^JSiber, csq^ vi. — Wmk^ 

B1/BT0V. 

i .-»• fuarry^ Thi»is th»oUl nadkg, i^lii*;^ the aiodBm edHan har*aU 
changed to quarnC Quarry means the harvett of the spoil, which Macdomvald 
was reaping in the field of battle. The word is used in ^e samcf sense in the 
f oUowiag Imes : 

** Hiese ancient arms bestow 
Which as a ^puarry an ibe soiVd earth lay* 
Seiz'd on by conquest as a gloriousprey." 

Drayton** Bar. Wan, can. ii. — ^B. Steutt. 
8^^-^ from the n^oe to the chaps,'] This extraordinanr method of destioyiag 
an enemy is frequently mentioned in Dido Queen of Carthage, by Theduur 
Nash, 1594: 

" Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ript old Priaqi.'' — Steepens. 
h 'As wheaee the sun 'gins his reflexion — 1 "the thought Is expressed with seme^b- 
8curity> but the plain meaning is this : As the same quarter, whence the bleseb^ of 
aay^Ughtarises^semetimes sends us,bya dreadful reverse, the calamities tfsterme and 
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Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ; 
So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd to come. 
Discomfort swells. . Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compeird these skipping Kernes to trust their heels : 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 
With furbished arms, and new supplies of men. 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. Dismay'd not this 

Our captains,^ Macbeth and Banquo? 

Sold. , Yes ; 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks ;*^ 
So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
E^icept they meant to bathe in reeking wounds. 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell ; 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 
. Dun* So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds ; 
They smack of honour both : — Go, get him surgeons. 

lExii Soldier, attended. 

Enter Rosse. 

Who comes here ? 
M.aL The worthy Thane of Rosse. 

hen. What a haste looks through his eyes ! So should 
he look. 
That seems to speak things strange. 
IUme% God save the king ! 

- Dan. Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane ? 
iios56. From Fife, great king. 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky,' 

tempests ; so the glorious event cf Maebeth*s victory, which promised us the comforts 
(f peace, v>as mmediateiy eueeeeded by the Norweyan invasion, — Stebvens. 

I . eaptaim,'\ It is observed by Mr. Douce, that this word v(?m most pro- 
bably pronounced capitaine, as it is most frequently in Spencer. 

k . cracks ;] Charges ; a metonomy of the effect for the cause. — Heath. 

1 ^..^ jQout the sky,'] Ilie banners may be poetically described as waving in 
mockery or d^ianee of the sky. The sense of the passage, however, collectively 
taken, is this : Where the triumphant flutter cfthe Norweyan standards venHlatee 
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And fan our people cold. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers. 

Assisted by that disloyal traitor 

The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict : 

Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof,". 

Confronted him with self-caparisons,° 

Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, . 

Curbing his lavish spirit : And, to conclude. 

The victory fell on us ; 

Dun. Great happiness ! 

Rosse. That now 
Sweno, the Norways' king, craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes' inch,* 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest : — Go, pronounce his present death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Rosse. Ill see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

A Heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

1 Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2 Witch. Killing swine. 

3 Witch. Sister, where thou? 

1 Witch. A sailor*s wife ha'd chesnuts in her lap. 
And mounch'd and mounch'd, and mounch'd : — Give me, 
quoth I : 

€r eooU the soldisrs vho had been heaUd through their efforts to secure meh numerous 
trophies of victory, — Steevxns. 

^ TiU that BeUona*s bridegroom, tapped in proof,] Lapt in proof, is, defended by 
amumr ofproqf. — Steevens. Bellona's bridegroom, means, Madteth. 

n . self-caparisons,'] i. e. Shelved he vmu his equoL — ^Warbubtok. 

o ■ Sfu'nt Colmes* inch,] Colmes* inch, now called Ineheomb, is a small 
island ijring in the Frith of Edinburgh, with an abb^ upon it, dedicated to St 
Columb ; billed by Camden, Inch CoUn, or The hie ofColumba. Inch, or Inc^, 
in the Irish and Erse languages, signifies an island. — Steeykns. 
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Aroint thee, toitch!^ the rump-fed roriyon'* cries, "i 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone^ master o'the Tiger : 
But in a sieve Fil thither sail. 
And, like a rat without a tail/ 

m do, ni do, and ru do. 

2 Witch. Pll give thee a wind. 
1 Witch. Thou art kind. 

3 Witch. And I another. 

1 Witch. I myself hiave all the other ; 
And the very ports they blow," 

All the quarters that they know 
Fthe shipman's card.^ 
I will drain him dry as hay : 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid :*■ 
Weary sev'n-nights, nine times nine. 
Shall he dwindlei peak, and pine : 
Though his bark cannot be lost. 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss'd. 
Look what I have. 

2 Witth. Show me, show me. 

1 Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 

3 Witch. A^rum, a drum; 
Macbeth doth come. 

P Axoiattheei tritckr] Aroint, or avaimt, be gone.-— Pope. 

q — — the Tomp-fed ronyon — ] Th6 chief cooks in noblemen's families, col- 
leges, religions booses, hospitals, &c. anciently claimed the emoluments or 
kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, rumps, &c., which they sold to the poor. 
The weird sister in this scene, as an insult on the poverty of the woman who 
had called her witch, reproaches her poor abject state, as not being able to 
procilSte better provision than offals.— ^olepeper. Rony<m means scabby or 
mangy-woman. Fr. rogneux, 

' likeardtwithmtt a tail,"] Whatever iform a witoh may assume, the tail 

is always wanting. The reason is, that though the hands and feet by an easy 
change mav be converted into the four paws of a beast, there is no part about 
a wbnian that corresponds with the tail.-— Sf SEVENS.. 

• — ^ — - very jwrts they 6/ow,]i. e. The exact ports, they blow upon, — Steevens. 

* ' the shipman*t card,'} The card is the paper on which the winds are 
marked under the pilot's needle; or perhaps the sea-chart, so called in our au- 
thorVage. — Steevens. 

" He shall live a man forbid:] i. e. As one under a curse, va interdiction. 
To Hd is originally to pray. As to forbid therefore implies to prohihit, in op- 
position to the word fnd in its present sense, it signifies, by the same kind of 
opposition, to curse, when it is derived from the same word in* its piunitive 
Beaning.--JoHNsoN. 

VOL. IV. G 
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All. Th^ weird sisters/ hand in hand ; 
Posters of the sea and land. 
Thus do go about, about ; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to min€. 
And thrice again, to make up nine : 
Peace ! the charm's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban. How far is't call'd to Fores Ir— What are these. 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth. 
And yet are on't? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips :-^You should be women. 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macb. Speak, if you can ; What are you? 

1 Witch. All hail,' Macbetii! hail to thee> thane of 

Glamis !' 

2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of 

Cawdor !* 
.3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king here- 
after. 
Ban. Good sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear ^ 
Things that do sound so fair? — Pthe name of truth. 
Are ye fantastical,** or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace^ arid great prediction 
Of noble having,* and of royal hope, 

X — i.. weird sitters,'} This appellation Shakspeare found in HoIlinshed*8 
History. . 

7 Au hail,'] A corraption otaUhael, Saxon, i. e. ave, $alve. 

s thane of Glamit /] The thaneship of Glamis was the ancient inhezitr 

ance of Macbew s family. The castle where th^y lived is still standing, and 
:«ras;lately Uie magnificent riesidence of the earl of Strathmore.— ^tbsvbks* 

*• -*— thane of Cawdor !] Dr. Johnson observes, in his Journey to the Westr 
em Islands of Scotland, that part of Calder Castle, from which Macbeth dreiw his 
second title, is still remaining. — Stekvens. 

PAre ye fantastical,] "Bfy fantastical, he means creatures of fantasy or ima^ 
ginatiqnj: the question is. Are. these real beings before us, or are we deceiyed 
by illusions o(lancy • — ^Johnson. 

e having,'] I, e. Possession, fortune. 
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That he seems rapt^ withal ; to me you speak not ; 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say> which grain will grow» and which will not ; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail! 

2 Witch. Hail ! 

3 Witch. Hail ! 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none : 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

1 Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By SineFs* deatii, I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this' strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetick greeting ?• — Speak, 1 charge you. 

[Witches vanish. 
' Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them : Whither are they vanish'd ? 

Macb. Into the air : and what seem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. — 'Would they had stajd! 

Ban. Were such things here, as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root,' 
That takes the reason prisoner? 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 

Bm. You shall be king. 

Macb, And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 

Ban. To self-same tune, and words. Who's here? 

A .—^ rapt — 1 i. e* Bapturottdp affected, 

c ^nel--] The father of Macbeth, according to Haihuhed, was Spide ; 

hat llitsoii, I know not fsxan. what authority, says mat it was FinUg, 

f,. ffctf tMsns roottl '* Henbane is called insane, raaA, for the use thereof is 
perilous ; for if it be eate or dranke, it breedeth madnesse or slow lyke- 
nesse of sleepe."— BatoMtn Uppon Bartholome depropriist, rerwn. lib. It, ch. 87. 

g2 
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Enter lAossz and Anovs. 

Rosse. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight. 
His wonders and his praises do contend. 
Which should be thine, or his : Silenc'd with that,» 
In viewing o'er the rest o'the self-same day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, . 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail,** 
Came post with post ; and every one did bear . 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, . 
And pour'd them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent. 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, not pay thee. 

Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Ckwdor : 
In which addition,^ hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Ban. What, can the devil speak true ? 

Macb. The thane of Cawdor lives ; Why do you dress me 
In borrowM robes ? 

Ang. Who was the thane, lives yet ; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deiperves to lose. Whether he was combined 
With those of Norway ; or did; line the rebel ... 

With hidden help and vantage ;. or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not; 

• ■ 

f His wondtn and his jrraises do contend, 
Which should be thine, or his: &c.] i. e. Admiration of your deeds, and a 
desire to do them publick justice by commendation, contend in bis mind for 
pre-eminence. — Or, — ^Tbere is a contest in his mind whether^ be should ia- 
dulge bis desire of publishing to the world the commendations due to your 
heroism, or whether be shomd remain in silent admiration of what no words 
could celebrate in proportion to its desert-^STfiEVBiis. Silenc'd with tht^t, 
i. e. wrapp'd in silent wonder. 

^ As thick as haiL] I suppose there can.be little doubt but Mr. Reeve's emen- 
dation, which I have adopted, is correct. The old copy reads, " as thick as 
taii.** 

^ — additum,] i. e. 7it2«,sti/2« of address. 
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r 

But treasons capital/ confess Vi» and prov'd. 
Have overthrown him. 

Macb. Glamis^ and thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings^ 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me. 
Promised no less to them ? 

Ban. That, trusted home,^ 

Might yet enkindle^ you unto the crown. 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. * But^tis strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest triflesi to betray us 
In deepest consequence.-^ 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macb. Two trilths are told,"* 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial thane. — I thank you, gentlemen. — 
This supernatural soliciting^ 
Cannot be ill ; cannot be good :-— If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid ims^e doth unfix my hair. 
And make my seated"" heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single'' state of man, that function 
Is smother'^ in surmise ; and nothing is. 
But what is not.' 

^ trutUd hotne^ i. 6. "BntWely relied on. Ought we not to read thrusUd 

home7 

• enkindle — "] i. e. Stimulate you to seek, 

"^ Twbtruthsare told,"] The fatherof Macbeth, accoiding to HdlinBhed,had 

but. lately died ; he was therefore as miich astonished at the weird sister's being 
acquainted with an erent which, he conceived to be but little noised abroad, 
as hewas with their prediction of his becoming thane of Cawdor. 

^ r ioUciting — 1 i,e. Information, or incitement, 

• teated'^J i. e. Firmly placed, 

p ^..^^ single — ^Ji. e. Weak,riUy. See (Hffard*s BenJon$on, vol. ii. p. 74. 

q funetUm 

Is smother d in sumwe ; and nothing is, 

But what is notJ] All powers of action are opposed and cruihed by one 
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Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt. 

Macbm If chance will have me king, why, cluaice may 
crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. Now honours come upon him 

like our strange garments; cleave not to their mould/ 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day/ 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Macb. Give me your feivour:^— my dull brain was 
wrought* 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king. — 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time^ 
The interim having weigh'd it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then, enough. — Come, fiiends. ^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
Fores. A Room in the Palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, 

Lenox^ and Attendants. 

Dun. is^secution done on Cawdor t Are not 
These is eomttiissioin yet retum'd ? 

Mai. My liege. 

They are not yet come back. But I hav6 spoke 
With one that saw him die : who did reports 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons ; 
Implor'd your highness' pardon ; and set forth 

orenrkelming image in the mind,«iid nothing is present to me hot thatwlodi 
is reaUy future* Of things now about me I have no perception, bemg inteBl 
wholly on that which has yet no eziBtence.-^JoHNsoif. 

r Time and the hour runs through the roughett day,'] i. 'e. Time tmA eoeasion 
will cany tii6 thing through, and bring it to some det^nniaed poi&t asd end, 
let its nature be what it will. — ^Mrs. Hontag ve. 

• — /awur;] i. e. Pardon, 

ft -.m^m^ wrought^ i. «• Wtrhedp ^gitaUd. 
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A deep repentance : natl»ng in his life 
Became him> like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his deaths 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 
As Hwere a careless trifle. 

Dtm. There's no art> 

To find the mind's construction in the face : 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — O worthiest cousin ! 

Enter Macbxth, Banquo^ Rosse» and Angus. 

Tlie sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me : Thou art so far before. 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. 'Would thouhadst less deservM ; 

lliat die proportion both of thanks aiid payment 

Might have been mine ! only I have left to say. 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and-fervants ; 
Which do but what they should^ by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun. Welcome hither : 

I have be^n to fdant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing.'* — Noble Banquo, 
Thai hast no less deserv'd, nor must be known 
No leiss to have done so, let me infold thee. 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow. 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 
And you whose places are the nearest, know. 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcdm ; whom we name hereafter, 

" — .-./ttU of growing,] i. e. CompkU tn thy g;ri/i»ih. 
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The prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, inyest him only. 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, jshall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness/ 
And bind us further to you. 

Macb. The rest is labour, which is not us'd for you ; 
111 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. My worthy Cawdor ! 

Macb. The prince of Cumberland !^ — ^That is a step. 
On which I must fall down, or else o'er-leap, [Aside^ 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires I 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be. 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [£n^» 

Dun. True, worthy Banquo ; he is full so valiant ; 
And in his commendations I am fed; 
It is a banquet to me. Let us after him. 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerless kinsman. [^Flourish. ExeiM. 

SCENE V. 

Inverness. A Room in Macbeth's Castle. 
Enter Lady Macbeth,* reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success; and I have, 

learned by the perfectest report, they have more in them than 

mortal knowledge. When I burned in desire to question them .. 

further, they made themselves — air, into which they vanished: 

Whiles I stood wrapt in the wonder of it, came missives^ from, 

X hence to Liyemegs,] Dr. Jobxuon observes, in his Jcwniey to the. West- 

em Islands of Scotland, that the walls of the castle of Macbeth, at Inverness, are 
yet standing. — Steevens. 

7 Theprince of Cumberland !-«] The crown of Scotland was originally not hese-. 
ditary. When a successor was declared in the lifetime of a king (as w^ of]tea 
the case,) the title of Prince of Cumberland was immediately bestowed on him 
as the mark of his designation. Ckmberland was at that time held by Scotland 
of the crown of England, as a fief. — Steevens. 

> Lady Macbeth,]' Mduche^^a wife, says Holinshed, **was very am6iiioti<' 
burning withunqvLenchable desire to beare thenameofaqueene" Edit 1577. p. 244. 

» mistivei — ] i, e. Messengers, 
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the Idngf who all-hailed me. Thane of Ca^mlor ; by tbhick 

title, before, these weird sisters saluted fne, and referred me t6 

the coming on of time, with. Hail, king that shalt be i T^is 

have I thought good to deliver thee^ my dearest partner of 

greatness ; that thou might est not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 

being ignorant of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to 

thy heart, andfarewelL 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised : — Yet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness^ 

To catch the nearest way : Thou would'st be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou would'st highly. 

That would'st thou holily ; would'st not play false. 

And yet would'st wrongly win: thou'd'st have, great 

Glamis, 
That which cries. Thus thou must do, if thou have it: 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do. 
Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round,** 
Which fate and metaphysical aid^ doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal. What is your tidings ? 

Enter an Attendant. 

Atten. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady. M. Thou'rt mad to say it: 

Is not thy master with him ? who, wer't so. 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Atten. So please you, it is true ; our thane is comings 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending. 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse, 

lEjcit Attendant. 

^ •——-' golden round,"] i. e. The diadhn, ^ .. - . 

c ^^fHetaphysieal aid — ] i. e. Preternatural agency. In the/English dic- 

tionaiy by H. C. 1655, metaphyneks are thus e:q>lamed y ** supernatuial arts.^' 
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ISiat croaks ifae fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my batttcments; Oome^ come^ yon sptnts 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse 4"* 
That no compunctious visitings of n&ture 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect, and it 1 Come to my woman's breasts. 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers. 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night. 
And pall* thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife^ see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blankets of the dark. 
To cry. Hold, hold ."* — Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 

Bater Macbeth. 

Greater than both, by the all-^hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in ^e instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duiic!9n<M)mes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

Macb. To-morrow,*— as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters ;* — ^To beguile the time, 

a — — L fltMnoTK ;] i. %. Fi^. • — poM — "] i e. Wrap^ ttiMM. 

' ^that my keen knife—] The word fcntfe, which at present has a fanuUar ub- 
dignified meaning, was anciently used to eatress asicord or dagger, — StkibveIts. 

9 -— — blanket — ] In the Rambler, No. 168« Shakspeare is oensioed, aad 
justly according to our modem notions, for the use of this word. But Gibber 
▼ery properly reminds us that, in Shakspeare's time, it was a'good and localL 
image m^the theatre, a hianket being then used for a curtain. — Life of Dtnemmt, 
quoted by Naies in his Glossary. 

* '" Hold i hoU /— ] By the old military laws, capital pimirfimijmt was in- 

flidtod t^Kmany one, who struck his adversary, after a thud had cried HeUdi 
with an mtent to part them. 

^Ycurface,mytha!M,uasahook,v)herefnen 

May read, ^.] lliat is, tht looks are such as will awaken meuWonOsity* 
ezcite^hek atttendon, aod make roooi for suspicion.-p'-H^ATH. 
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Look like the time ; hetx urdcome in your eye. 
Your hand^ yodr tongue : look like the innocent flower. 
But be tlie serpent under it. He that's condng 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Crive solely soverieign sway ^nd masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady M. Only lo<^ up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear :* 
Leave all the rest to me. [ExeuM. 



SCENE W 

The tame. Before the Castle. 

Hautboys. Servants of MACB'RTn attending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, BAifguo, 
Lei^x, MA<;DtJFF, RossE, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat f^ the air 
Nimbly and sweetly reconunends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's Inreath, 

^ To alter fatauf evir is to fear :] i. e. To diaxig« cmmt e n ance ^wajrs creatoi 
alaxm and Biupicion.*-SEYMouR. 

1 The following shprt dialogue between Duncan and Banquo, whilst thflf are 
approaching the gtttefe of Macbeth'^ casde, has always appeared to me B*Btrik- 
ing instance of wltot ih. paiating is 4eirmed repose. Their cMiTersatioa ver^ 
nataraUy turns upon the beauty of its situatioui and the pleasantness of the 
air; and Banquo observing the martlets' nests in every recess of the cofsice, 
remariES, that where those birds most breed and haunt, the air is delicate. 
The subject of this quiet and easy conversation gives that repose so necessary 
to the mind after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, and pezfeetly 
eontiasis the soe&e of horror that immediately succeeds. It seems, as if Shak- 
flpeave asked himself, What isa prince likely to say to his attendants oaL/nicb 
an occasion ^ Wheseas the modem wxitersseem, on the coatzarf , to bealw«(jn 
searching for new thoughts, such as would never occur to men in the satuajtm 
whidi ia represented. — ^This also is fiequently the practice of Honiei^ i|4ia^ 
horn the midst of battles and horrors, relieves and refreshes the mind of ^ 
reader, by introducing some quiet rural image, nr piotaie oflamUiar dmnestic 
life. — Sir J. Bj^tvolds. 

">— 'Mat;] i« e. Siluation. 
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Smells wQoingly here : no jutty /frieze. 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage,^ but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed. 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Dun. V See, see! our honoured hostess ! 

The love that follows us, sometime is our trouble, . 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you. 
How you shall bid God yield"* us for your pains. 
And Uiank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done double. 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : For those of old. 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them. 
We. rest your hermits.P 

Dun. Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : . but he rides well ; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us : Fair and noble hostess. 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt,^ 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure. 
Still to return your own. 

thin, , Give me your hand : 

Conduct me to mine host; we love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 

^"^-^ccignecf vantage,'} Convenient corner, 

•^ -— » God yield ut — Q i. e. God ble$8, or reward us. The eenae of ike whole 
{^Msage is, — tibat the love which induced any one to follow another, as that of 
Dmcan had Macheth* is sometimes a trouble to the object of it, though he 
ovfidooks the trouble ; or rather receives it thankfully, on account of the at- 
ta^hm^nt that it eivinces. In stating this, Duncan says, that he teachts Lady 
Macbeth, why she should bid God yield him, i. e. pray to God to bless him,/or 
the paitM whidi his visit is giving her. 

P ' hermits.'] i. e. Beadsmenf who will always pray for you. . 

4 incompt,'] i. e. Sul^ect to account. 



ACT I.— SCENE VII. 81 

SCENE VII. 

The same. A Room in the Castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pass over the stage, a 
Sewer/ and divers Servants with dishes and service. Then 
eTi/er Macbeth. 

Macb. If it were done, when 'tis done^ then ^twere well 
It were done quickly : If the assassina,tion 
Could trammel up' the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease,* success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, • 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We'd jump the life to come. — But, in these cases. 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : This even-handed justice 
Commends"* the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed : then, as his host. 
Who should against his murderer shut the door. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek,^ hath been 
So clear in his great oflSce, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his takirig-off: 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe. 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hprs'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air,^ 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye,* 

' Enter a Sever,] A sewer was as an officer so called from his placing 

the dishes upon the tahle. Aaeour, French ; from asteoir, to place. 

• : — r— trammel up — ] i. e. Confine, tie up. 

i. — r-. his surcease,'] i. e. Cetsation, I think Mr. M. Mason is right in sup- 
posing these words to allude to the death of Duncan, and not to the completion' 
of the assassination, as is generally conceived. 

^Commends—'] i. e. Offers, holds out. " The pricke of conscience," savs 
Holin^d, ^* caused Macbeth ever to feare, lest he -should 'be -served of the 
same eup as he bad ministered to his predecessor." 
. » '-^faeuUiet so muh,'] Faeultie9,tat exercise of power ; meek, for meeUy. 

7 .s^^ieiieiKcrwrs^t&emr,] i. e. Th«tm^2«t0tni?«. 

* rr-'^^in every eye,], Oii^%^tmtUi%99k^9 in every •ar'i 
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That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent^ bat only 
Vaulting ambition^ which o'er-leaps itself. 
And falls on the other.* — ^How now, what news? 

. . Enter Lady^ Macbeth. 

Lady M. He has almost supp'd ; Why have you left 
the chamber ? 

Macb. Hath he ask^d for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not, he has ? 

Macb* We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of peopte. 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk. 

Wherein you dressed yourself? hath it slept since? 
And w^es it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? Prom this time. 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour. 
As thou art in desire ? Would'st thou have that 

• falU on ih$ otAcr.] Sir ThomaB Hanmer coamleted this defective lineb 

by adding the word luie. This was probably the word which Macbeth was on 
tfie point of utterine; bat he starts at the sadden interruption caused by his 
wife s entrance, Bisa leaves his sentence unooncloded. 

b lEhnter Lady — ] The arguments by which lady Macbeth persuades her huft* 
band to commit the murder, afford a proof of Shakspeare's knowledge of humaii 
nature. She urges the exceUenca and dignity ctf courage, a gUttenng idea 
which has dazsled mankind from age to age, and animated sometimes the 
housebreaker, and sometimes the conqueror ; but this sophism Macbeth has 
for ever destroyed, by distinguishing true firmn fiilse fioititude in a line and a 
half; of which it may almost be said, that they ought to bestow immostality on 
the author, though sul his other productions had been lost : 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares d^ mere, ie none* 

This topicktWhidk baa been alwap employed with too rnueb success, is 
used in this scene, with peculiar propriety, to a soldier by a woman. Courage 
is the distingfuishing virtue of a soldier ; and <be repioach of cowardice «aanot 
babotnebyany man from a woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himself to murder Duncan ; 
aaotherart of sophistry by.wludL men ha^e sometimesdeluded theirvonKiences, 
aiad penraadad themselveawhatwanldbe criminal in odiersis wtuousin tbeas $ 
this argument Shakspeare, whose plan obliged him to make Macbedi yield, baa 
not confuted, Aongh be might easily have (riiewn tiiait a fonner obligation 
could not be vacated by a latter ; tiiat obligations, laid on us by a higherpower, 
could not be ovenoIed^by.obligatiOBswiiicb we layupon 9itipEflvei;-«*Jeffirs6v. 
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r 

Which thou esteem'st the ornament of Itfe, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
like the poor cat i'the adagei* 

Macb. Pr'ythee> peace ; 

I dare do all that may become a man $ 
Who dares do more^ is none. 

Lady M. What beast was it then. 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place. 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They .have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake yon. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my' face. 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums^ 
And dash'd the brains out» had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this^. - 

Maeb. If we should fail,— — 

LadyM. Wefail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking place,^ 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
(Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince/ 
That memory, the warder' of the brain, 

« lihB tht poor eat i* the adagel} The adage alluded to is. The eat loves jfSsA; 
but d&reenet wet her feet: 

** Catos amat piscefl^ sed non: volt tintete plantas." — ^JbfiNSON^ 

' ttkldng plaee,^ i. e. The place from vmich it it not to move. Sh^ks^BX^ 

took Idi metaphor ham the screwing up the chotds of stxing inBtromeiits to 
'their proper degree of tennon, when tiie key remains fest in the ttickmg plaee,- 
Stxb^bhs. 

- ' W'M I teith vine and wassal to eoneinee, &c.] To eonvinee is, in Shaksp6are« 
t» aeerpower, or tubdue. What was anciendy caued io«-fttt{/ie,.(as appears from 
Selden's notes on the ninth song of Drayton's Polyolhion) was an annual cus- 
tom observed in the country on die Tigil of the new year ; and had its begin- 
ning, as some say, from the words whidi Roniz, daughter of Hengist, used« 
when she drank to Vortigem, leverd king wtS'heH ; he answering her, bv di- 
-rection of an interpreter, drine-heile. Afterwards, it appears that woh-haXU, 
and drinc'heil, were the usual phrases of quafSng among the English ; but 
toonel is sometimes used for general riot, intemperance, or festivity. On the 
present occasion I believe it means tnttfrnpfrancf.— SrssviNS. 

/*■ leortfcr-^] i. e. Gtuvrd, lenttne/. 
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Shall be a fume, and the receipt^ of reason^ 
A limbeck only :^ When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie> as in a death. 
What cannot you and I perform upon. 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell?* 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only ! . 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received. 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers. 
That they have don't ? 

hady Jkf. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. . 

\Exeunt} 

g — • rec^pt-^^ i. e. Reuptacle* 

^ A Umheak only:'^ The linieck is the vessel through which distilled fiqnors 
pass into the recipient. So shall it be with memory; through which ereiy 
thing shall pass and nothing remain. — ^A corruption of the word akmbec*. 

* — ^ queill] i. e. Murder, mariquellen being, in the old language, the term 
for which murderers is now used. — ^Johnson. 

^ TUl this instant the mind of Macbetii has been in a state of uncert^^ 
and fluctuation. He has hitherto proved neither resolutety good, nor obsti- 
nately wicked. Though a bloody idea had arisen in his mind, i^ter . he h^ 
heard the prophecy in bis favour, yet he contentedly leaves the completion of 
his hopes to chance. At the conclusion, however, of his interview with Don- 
can, he inclines to hasten the decree of fate, and quits the stage with, an ap- 
parent resolution to murder his sovereign. But no sooner is uie king un^. 
his roof, than, reflecting on the peculiarities of his own relative situation, he 
determines not to offend against the laws of hospitality, or the ties of subjec- 
tion, kindred, and gratitude. His wife then assails his constancy afresh. Het 
yields to her suggestions, and, with his integrity, his happiness is desjtroyed. : 

I have enumerated these particulars, because the waverings of Macbeth 
have, by some criticks, been regarded as unnatural and contradictory: cir- 
cumstances in his character; not remembering that nemo repeiite fuit turfi$4'. 
mut, or that (as Angelo observes) 

" ^when once our grace we have forgot, 

Kothing goes right; we would, and we would not—" 
a passage whidi contains no unapt justification of the changes that haj^ken ii^ 
the conduct of MaGbeth.-*STi£TCNs. 
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ACT IL 

Scene I.^ — The same. Court within the Castle. 

Enter Banquo and Fleance^ and a Servant with a torch 

before them. 

Ban. How goes the nighty boy ? 

Fie. The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 
. FU. I tak't, *tis later, sir. 

Ban. Hold, taike my sword: — ^There's husbandry in 
heaven,"* 
Their candles are all out, — ^Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep : Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose !** — Give me my sword : — 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a twch. 

Who's there ? 

Macb. A fnend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest ? The king's a-bed ; 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your officers : 
This diamond he greets your wife withal. 
By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up"" 
In measureless content. 

1 SeeM /.] The place is not marked in tbe old edition, nor is it easy to say 
where this encounter can be. It is not in the hall, as the editors have all sup- 
posed it, for Banquo sees the sky ; it is not far from the bedchamber, as the 
conversation shows : it must be m the inner court of the castle, which Banquo 
might properly cross in his way to bed. — ^Johnson. 

*■ nvAandry-^ i. e. 'Hvryi, frtigality. 

n Mtrdful powers ! &c.] It is apparent from what Banquo says after- 

wards, that he had been solicited in a dream to attempt sometfung in conse- 
qnence of the prophecy of the witches, that his waking senses were shocked 
at; and Shakspeare has here most exquisitely contrasted his character ntdth 
that of Macbeth. Banquo is praying against being tempted to encourage 
thoughts of guUt^ven in his sleep ; wh3e Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, 
and revolving in his mind every scheme, however flagitious, that may assist 
hun to complete his purpose. The one is unwilling to sleep, lest the same 
phantoms should assail his resolution again, while the other is depriving him- 
self of rest through impatience^to commit the murder. — Steevehs. , 

o ihut up — ] i. e. Enclosed in, . 

VOL. IV. H i 
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Macb. Being unprepar'd. 

Our will became the senrant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought.** 

Ban. All's well. 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
To you they have show'd some truth. 

Macb. I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 
Would spend it in some words upon that business. 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind'st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, when 'tis,** 
It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lose none. 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I Hshall be counsel'd. 

Macb. Good repose, the while ! 

Ban. Thanks, sir ; The like to you ! [Exit Banquo. 

Macb. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready. 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger, which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 

thee : — ^ — 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind ; a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o'the other senses, 

p ^yVM haw wmight^ i. e. Free foryr«e2y,-^Macbeth'8 toiU would have 

wrought more liberally for the entertainment of the king if he had had time 
for preparation. As it wasihis will to please was constrsuned to tolerate im- 
perrections, or iooi ierwmt to defect. - / 

4 Ifymi, %haXi eleane to my consent, when ^tis,"] i. e. If yon wiH agree to my 
counsels when we confer upon the business, it ihall tnahe honour for yoUf-^ 
eonsenf is used in the sense of vnlL 
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Or else worth all the WBi : I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade/ and dudgeon/gouts of blood/ 

Which was not so before. — ^There's no such thing : 

It is the bloody business;, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er the one half world 

Nature seems dead/ and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's oiSeriligs ; and wither'd murder* 

Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moires like a ghost. ^Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 
And take the present horroi^ from the time. 
Which now suits with it. — ^Whiles I threat, he lives ; 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives.* 

[A bell rings. 
I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

' And <m thy blade, and ^fldgeon, govts of bhad,"] Though dudgeon «oiiietimes 
flignifies a dagger, it more properiy means the haft, or handle of a dagger, and 
is used for that partiailar sort of handle which has some ornament canred on 
the top of it. Omifti is the technical tenn fox the ^pttfs on the plumate of a 
hawk. — Stbitins. 
• — » NctD iter the me half world 
Ifature 0leitM dmdt'] That i»,moer our hemufhere all action and motion teem to 
kaioe eeaeed. This image, which is, perhaps,, tiie most striking that poetry can . 
piodnce, has been ad<^ted by Dryddn, mnU Conquest of Mexico: 
** All things are hnsh'd as Nature's self lay dead, 
The mountains sepvi.to liod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flow'js beneath the night-dews sweat. 
Hven lust and envy sleep !" 
These lines, though so well known, I have transcribed, that the contrast be- 
tween them and this passage of Shakspeare may be more accurately observed. 
Night is described oy two great poets, but one describes a night of quiet, 
the oSier of perturbation. In the night of I>ryden, all the disturbers of the 
worid are laid asleep; in that of Shakspeare, nodiing but sorcery, lust, and 
murder, is awake. He that reads Diyden, finds himself lulled with serenity, 
and disposed to solitude and contemplation. He that peruses Shakspeare, 
looks round alarmed, and starts to find himself akme. One is the night of a 
lover ; the other, of a murderer. — ^Johnson. 

^•^-^r-preeent horror-^'] L e. Silence, than wlUch nothing can be more horrid ^ 
t6 the peifpetrator of an atrocious design. — ^Wa'rbu rton. 
^•^^WkUetltknatfheUoes; 
Worded to the heat rf deeds too edid breath gives.] Here is evidently a false 
concord'; bat it mtist not be corrected, for it is necessaiv to the rhyme. Nor 
it Ikik die only place in which Shakspeare has sacrificed grammar to rhyme. — 
M. Masok. 

h2 
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Hear it not> Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or \o hell* \^Exit. 

SCENE II. 

7^ same. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. That which hath made them drunk, hath 
made me bold : 
What hath quenchM them, hath given me fire r^Hark !— 

Peace ! 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stern'st good-night. He is about it : 
The doors are open : and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugg'd their 

possets. 
That deaUi and nature do contend about them. 
Whether they live^ or die. 

Macb. {within.'] Who's there ? — ^what, ho ? 

Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd. 
And 'tis not done : — the attempt, and not the deed. 
Confounds us : — Hark ! — I laid their daggers ready. 
He could not miss them. — ^Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done't.*— My husband? 

En^er Macbeth. 

Macb. I have, done the deed : — Didst thou not hear a 

noise? 
Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry.' 
Did not you speak ? 

Macb. When? 

Lady M. Now. 

s — — Had he tiot retembUd 
My father at he sUpt, I had done'U'J This is very artful. For, as tlie poet 
has diawn the lady and her husband, it would be thought the act dioold hav». 
. been done by her. It is likewise highly just ; for though ambition had sub- 
dued in her all the sentiments of nature towards present objects, yet.the likeness 
of one past, which she had been accustomed to regard wiUi reverence, made 
her unnatural passions, for a moment, give way to die sentiments of instinct 
and huBtanity.^^WARBURTON. 
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Macb. As I despended?. 

Lady M. Ay. 

Macb. Hark! — 
Who lies i'tfae second chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Macb. This is a sorry sight. [Xoo/nitg on his hands. 

Lady M. A foolish tliought, to say a sorry sight. 

Macb. There's one did laugh in his. sleep; and one 
cried^ mt^nfer/ 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard them: 
But they did say their prayers^ and address'd tbem . ' ' 
Again to sleep. 

La^ M. There are two lodged together. 

Mach. One cuqA, God bless us ! and^ Ameni ihe oihtx \ 
As they had seen me/ with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear^ I could not say, amen, 
When they did say^ God bless us. 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen ? > - 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

,Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 

After tiiese ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Macb. Methought, T heard a voice cry, Skep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep tliat knits up the ravelVd sleave* of care, 
The death of each day^s life, sore labour^ s bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course,^ 
Chief nourisher in life's feasts 

Lady M. What do you mean ? 

Macb. Still it cried. Sleep no more ! to all the house ; 
Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more ! 
'Lady M. Who was it that thus, cried? Why, worthy 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think [thane. 
So brairisickly of things : — Go^ get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 

7 A» iheu hiod tmn me j i. e. A» if. 

" * Mav$ — "} This word signifies t]lie ravell'd knotty part of the silk» 

wbidi ghres great trouble and embarrassment' to the knitter or weaTer« — 
Heatb. 
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Wky di4 you bfuig these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there : Go, carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb. Ill go op more : 

1 am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on't s^ain, I dare not' 

Ladtf M, Infirm of purpose \ 

Give me the daggers : The sleeping, and the dead» 
Are but as pictures : ^tis the eye of childhood. 
That fears a paiiited devil. If he do bliBed^. 
Ill gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
For it must seem their guilt. [Exit. Kffocking 

Macb. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is^t with. we, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? Ha ! th^y pluck .out wmb «yes ! 
Will all great Neptun&'s ocean wash thisldood > 

Clean from my hand ? No; this my h^nd will rather 
The multitudinous seas>incamardine/ 
Making the green, one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My liands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [JTnocA:.} I hear a knocking 
At the south entry : — ^retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it then ? Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — IKnocking."] Hark ! more 

knocking : 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion ciall us. 
And show us to be watchers : — Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Maeb. To know my d^d, — 'twere best not know 

myi^elf.»> IKnock. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou coiild'st ! 

[^Exeunt. 

^ ^— multitvdincus teas ineammrdine,'] i. e. Will give the tint of blood to ih» 
multitade of the waves of the sea i-^amardine is llie old term for' camatkBb 

^ To know my deed, — 'twere best not know myself,'] In answer to Lady Mac- 
beth's injunction^ that he wiU not be lost in his own thoughts, be replies, 
" W^e 1 have tJie thoughts of t^is deed, it were best not ki^ow, ox' be Ifsi %o, 
myself.— Wa R Bu RTON. 
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SCENE III. 

The same. 

Enter a Porter. [Knocking within. 

Porter. Here's a knocking^ indeed ! If a man were por- 
ter of hell-gate, h^ should have old turning the key. 
[Knocking.l Knock, knock, knock: Who's there, i'the 
name of Belzebub ? Here's a farmer, that hanged himself 
on the expectation of plenty : Come in time ; have nap* 
kins enough about you ; here you'll sweat for't. [Knock- 
ing^ Knock, knock : Who's there, i'the other devil's 
name ? 'Faith here's an equivocator, that could swear in 
both the scales against either scale; who committed trear 
son enough for God's sake^ yet could not equivocate to 
heaven: O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking.'] Knocks 
knock, knock : WhoJe there ? 'Faith, here's an English 
tisdlor coni^e hither, for stealing out of a French hose :. Come 
in, tailor ; here you may roast your goose. [Knocking.'] 
Knock, knock: Never at quiet! What are you? — But 
this place is too cold for hell. I'll devil-porter it no fur- 
ther : I had thought to have let in some of all professions, 
that go the prinirose way to the everlasting bonfire. 
[Knocking.] Anon> anon ; I pray you, remember the porter. 

[Opens the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lenox. 

Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed. 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port. 'Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock :*' and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 

Macd. What three things does drink especially pro- 
voke? 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and urine. 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it provokes the 

c old — "] i. e. Frequent, more than enough, 

^ the second cock :] Cochcrowing, It is evident £rom the following fine* 

in Romeo and Juliet, that the second cock means about three in the mondng i 

** the second cock has croVd ; 

The curfew bell has toU*d :— -'tis three o'ckcW* 
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desire^ but it takes away the performance: Therefore, 
much drink may be said to be an equivocator with lechery : 
it makes him« and it mars him ; it sets him on, and it 
takes him off; it persuades him, and disheartens him; 
makes him stand to^ and not stand to : in conclusion, 
equivocates him in a sleep, and giving him the lie, leaves 
him. 

Macd. I believe, drink gave thee the lie last night. 

Port. That it did, sir, i'the very throat o'me : But I 
requited him for his lie ; and, I think, being too strong 
for him, though he took up my legs sometime, yet I made 
a shift to cast him.*^ 

Macd. Is thy master stirring ? — 
Our knocking has awaked him ; here he comes. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Len. Good-morrow, noble sir ! 

MoQb. Good-morrow, both ! 

Mflcd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Macb. Not yet. 

Macd, He did command me to call timely on him ; 
I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macb. ^ ril bring you to him. 

Macd, I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet, 'tis one. 

Macb. The labour we delight in, physicks pain,' 
This is the dpor. 

Macd. I'll make so bold to call. 

For 'tis my limited* service. [Exit Macouff. 

Len. Goes the king hence to-day ? 

Macb. He does :— he did appoint so. 

Len. The night has been unruly : Where^ we lay. 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i'the air ; strange screams of death ; 
Aijid prophecying, with accents terrible, 

e to catt Wot.] i. e. To cast him up, to ease my stomach of himv— The 

equivocation is between caU or throw as a term of wrestling, and cast or cost up. 

*— Johnson. 

f phyncks ptun,} .1 e. Remedies the trouble of the labour. 
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Of dire combustion^^ and confus'd events, 
ITew hatch'd to%e woeful time.* The obscure bird 
Clamoured the livelong night : some say, the earth 
liVas feverous, and did shake. 

Macb. Twas a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance, cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Rt-enter Macduff. 

Macd. O horror ! horror ! horror ! tongue nor heart. 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee ! 

Macb. Len. What's the matter ? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece ! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o-the building. 

Macb. What is't you say ? the life ? 

Len. Mean you his majesty ? - 

Macd. 'Approach the diamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Oorgon : — Do not bid me speak : 
See, and tlien speak yourselves. — Awake ! awake ! 

{Exeuni Macbbth, and Lenox. 
Ring the alarom-beU : — Murder f and treason ! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 
Shake off this downy deep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on death itself! — up, up, and see 

The great doom's image Malcolm ! Banquo 1 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprights. 

To countenance this horror ! [J3e// r/ng5. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. What's the business. 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak, 

Macd. O, gentle lady, 

Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 

^ combuttion,'] — ^in this place means, tumult, distress, and not eonfla' 

gnuion, 

' New hatched to the woeful time:'i i. e. Newly burstiDg forth to suit the weeJtU 
time that was approaching. 
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The repetition in a woman's ear. 

Would murder as it fell.— O Banquo hBanquo! 

Enter Banquo. 

Our royal master's murdered ! 

Lady M, Woe, alas ! 

What, in our house ? 

Ban, Too cruel, any where, 

Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyself. 
And say, it is not so. 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lenox. 

Macb. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time : for, from this instant. 
There's nothing serious in mortality : 
All is but toys : renown, and grace is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag' of. • 

JEmter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Don. What is amiss ? 

Macb. ' You are, and do not know it : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd : the very source of it is stopp'd. 

Macd. Your roysJ father's murder'd. 

Mai. " O, by whom? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem'd, had done't : 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood. 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows : . . 

They star'd, and were distracted ; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my fury. 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so ? 

Macb. Who Can be wise, amaz'd, temperate, and furiousj 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man : 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out-ran the pauser reason. — Here lay Duncan, 
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His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood ;^ 
And his ga^h'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature. 
For ruin's wasteful entrancetrthece, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colour of theix. trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore :* Who could refrain. 
That had a heart to love, xjid in that heart 
Courage, to make' his love known ? 

Lady M. .... , . Help mehence>^ho! 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

MaL Why do we hold our toi^ues. 

That most may claim this^ argument for our$ ? 

Don. What should be spoken 
Here, where our fate, hid in an augre-hole"* 
May rush, and seize us ? Let's away ; our tears . 
Are not yet brew'd. 

Mai. Nor our strong sorrow 

Upon the* foot of motion. 

Ban. Look to the lady : — 

[LoJ^ Macbeth is^earrkdmtt. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid. 
That suflfer in exposure," let us meet. 
And question this most bloody piece of work. 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and, thence, 
Against the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice ."^ 

k Hit nlver skUn W^tiolUbt hii geidm tlbod ;} The ^aBulon hero is t6 tlie rich 
habitB worn in die age of Shabq}eare ^ and, "it is/' aaya J>r. Waxbarto^,ff mo 
ridiculous on such an occasion, that it she#s the dedaimer not io he affected 
in the manner he would xepresent himself. The wh^eii^ech is an unnatafal 
mixture of fai-fetched and common-place thoughts, that shews him to be acting 
apart." ' 

1 brUelCd withgotei} LjeiHwsia% Oie very hUu^ or t^hmi ott^erod with 

blood. — Naaeb. . w*' 

» augn-hoUl-Ma'A hole bored wiih an augre, and is used proverbiaUy 

for any narrow imac^ . > i* «"' • 

^ And vBh$nvoelutve our naked fraiUiet hid. 
That tuffer in exposure,'^ i. e. When wt have 6Uthed our kalf-dre$sed bodies, 
vikith may take coldjinm being m:petedMth& air, . It is pctssibie 4]|al» in tud^ « 
doud of words, the leaning might escape the zeadef. — Stbevems. 

o In the great hand of God I stand ; and, thence, 
AgMinettheundimU^d^m^iieiiw ijight' 

Of treasonable maliee,^ Pveteneeia inten^mi, designs a sense ia.whifchr^e-word 
is often used by Shakspeare. Banquo's meaning is, — ki- owr pfettBti state of 
doubt and uneeitainty about this murder, I have nothing te^ do but to^wt my- 
self under the direction of God, and, relying on his support, I hor6 declare 
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Macb. And so do I. 

AU. So alL 

Macb. Let's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i'the hall together. 

AU. Well contented. 

[Exeutit all but Mal. and Don. 

Mai. What will you do ? Let's not consort with them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow, is an office 
Which the false man does easy : 111 to England. 

Don. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are. 
There's daggers in men's smiles : the near in blood. 
The nearer bloody .p 

MaL This murderous shaft that's shot. 

Hath not yet lighted ;<i and our safest way 
Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 
But shift away : There's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there's no mercy lefL [JEretm/. 

SCENE IV. 

Without the Castle. 

Enter Rosse and an old Man. 

Old. M. Threescore and ten I can remember well : 
Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
Hours dreadfU, and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosse. Ah, good father. 

Thou see'st, the heavens, as troubled with man's act. 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, 'tis day. 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame, 

myself an eternal enemy to this treason, and to all itafwrthtr dnlgm that hne 
not yet come to <t^ftt#-— Stbbtens. 
' — the near in blood. 
The nearer bloody,'] Meaning tliat he suspected Macbeth to be' the mur- 
derer; for he was the nearest in blood to the two princes, being the cousin- 
german of Dmican. — Steb vbks. 

*^ «<>' ytt lighted}] i. e. tias not yet ^en upon the object it was de- 
signed to hit. 
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That darkness does the face of earth entomb^ 
When living light should kiss it? 

Old. M 'Tis unnatural. 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place/ 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd. 

Rasse. And Duncan's horses, (a thing most strange and 
certain,) 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Tum*d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out. 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. Tis said, they eat each other. 

Rosse, They did so ; to the amazement of mine eyes. 
That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Macduff: 

Enter Macduff, 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not? 

Rosse. Is't known, who did this more than bloody deed ? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Rosse. Alas, the day! 

What good could they pretend ?• 

Macd, They were subom'd : 

Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two sons. 
Are stol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Rosse. 'Gainst nature still : 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up .^ 

Thine own life's means ! — Then 'tis most like, 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth.' 

Macd, He is already nam'd ; and gone to Scone, 
To be invested. 



aim 



vith an incredible swiftness seldom missing their quarry." — Uif ford's Mas- 
nnger, vol. iv. p. 141. 

• pretend?] i. e. Intend, or design, 

^ The sovereignty wUlfaU up&n Mac^h.'] He was next in succession to the 
aown after the sons of Duncan. 
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Rosse. ^y^here is Duncan's body ? 

Macd. Carried to Colmes-kill;" 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors^ 
And guardian of their bones. 

Rosse. Will you to Scone? 

Macd. No> cousin, I'll to Fife. 

Rasse^ Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things well done there ; — 

adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Rosse. Father, farewell. 

Old M. God's benison go with you ; and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foe* i 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — Fores. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Banqug. 

Ban. Thou hast it now. King, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
As the weird women promised ; and, I fear. 
Thou play'dst most foully for't : yet it was said. 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there can be truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine,)* 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well. 
And set me up in hope ? But, hush ; no more^ 

Senet^ sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King; Lady Mac- 
beth, as Queen; Lenox, Rosse, Lords, Ladies, and 
Attendants. 

MacL, Here's our> chief guest. 

Lady. M. If he had been forgotten, 

a ......^ CoimeMU ;] Ot^Cohi^hiU, the famous- Jtma, one of the western isles, 

which Be* Jduisoa visite4^ and describes in his-Tour. — Stestens. Itisnow 
called IcolmkilL Kill, in die JBrse language, signifies a cell or ckapeL 

* shine,'] i. e. Prosper, 

1 Seaetr^-] i.e. A particulaT set of notes on the trumpet or comet, different 
from a flourish. 
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It had been as a gap in our great feast. 
And all-things unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper/ sir. 
And m request your presence. 

Ban, Let your highness 

Command upon me ; to the which, my tluties 
Are witli a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb, Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban. ' ' Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. We should have else desir'd your good advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous,) 
In this day's council ; but well take to-morrow. 
Is't far you ride ? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better,* 
I must become a borrower of the night. 
For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England, and in Ireland ; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : But of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state. 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : Adieu, 
Tin you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time does call upon us. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 

Farewell. [Exit Bavqvo. 

Let every man be mQ:ster of his time 

Till seven at night ; to make society 

The swifter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone : while then, God be with you. 

{^Exeunt Lady Macbeth, Lords, Ladies, 3rc. 

t ^.^.^a solemn tupper,'] This phrase, in the language of the time, meant any 
supper ttf "v^hich liie guests were regul^ly invitea. 

ft better, 1 i. e. WelL Shakspeare often uses the comparative for the po- 

Mti^e and the superlative. — Steevxns. 
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Sirrah, a word with you : Attend those men 
Our pleasure ? — 

Atten. They are» my lord, without the palace gate. 

Macb. Bring them before us. — lExit, Attendant. 

To be thus, is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus : — Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd : Tis much he dares ; 
And, to^ that dauntless temper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none, but he 
Whose being I do fear : and, under him. 
My genius is rebuked ; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Caesar. He chid the sisters. 
When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like. 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings : 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown. 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal haiid. 
No son of mine succeeding. If it be so. 
For Banquo's issue have I fil'd** my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murderM ; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man. 
To make them kings : — the seed of Banquo kings ! 
Rather, than so, come, fate, into the list. 
And champion me to the utterance !* ^Who's there ? — 

b to—] i. e. In addition to, c fVd—'] i. e. Defiled. 

. ^ — come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance!"] This passage .will be best explained hy 
translating it into the language from whence the only word of difficulty in it is 
borrowed. Q^e la destinie se rende en lice, et qu'eUe fii« donne un defi. a I'outtance. 
A challenge, or a combat d routranee, to extremity, was a fixed term in the law 
of arms, used when the combatants engaged with an odium intemecinum, an 
intention to dettroy each other, in opposition to trials of skiU at festivals, or oo 
other occasions, where the contest was only for reputation or a pruEe. The 
behse therefore is : Let fate, that has foredoomed the exaltation of the sons of 
Banquo, enter the lists against me, toith the utmost animMity, in defence rf its own 
decrees, which J will endeavour to invalidate, whatever be the danger, — John soft. 
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Re-enter Attendant, vrith two Murderers. 

« ■ • 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 

Macb. Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches ? Know, 
That it wds he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent self: this I made good tq you 
In our last conference; pass'd in probation with you,* 
How you were borne in hand ; how cross'd ; the instru- 
ments; 
Who wrought with them ; and all things else, that might. 
To half a soul, and a notion craz'd. 
Say, Thus did Banquo. 

1 Mur. You made it known to us. 

Macb. I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature. 
That you can let this go ? Are you so gospell'd,^ 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave. 
And beggarM yours for ever? 

1 Mur. We are men, my liege. 

Macb. Ay» in the catalogue ye go for men; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs,' water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs : the valued file** 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 

* — pott'd in probatum with you,'] Pas^d in probation is, I believe, only a 
bulky phrase, emfAoyed to signify — proved, — Steevbms. 

' — Are you so gotpelPd,'] Are you of that degree of precise viitue ? Go&- 
pelkrymm a name of contempt given by the Papists to the Iiollards, the pari* 
tails of early times, and the precursors oi protestantism. — ^Johnson. 

f Shoughi,'] Shoughs are probably what we now call shochsf demi-^olves, ly- 
etsc; dogs bred between wolves and. dogs. — Johnson. 

^ the valued fUe — ] i. e. The liet with the account cf the value tf each in it, 

VOL. IV. 1 • 
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Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 

Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all cdike : and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file. 

And not in Vhe y^otBt rank of manhood, say it ; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms. 

Whose execution takes your enemy off; 

Orapples you to the heart and love of us. 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 

Which in his death were perfect. 

2 Mur. I am oiie, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd, that I am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world. 

1 Mur. And I another. 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune. 
That I would set my life on any chance. 
To mend it, or be rid on't. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo .was your enemy. 

2 Mur. True, liiy lord. 
Macb. So is he mine ; and in such bloody distance,^ 

That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against ^y near^^t of life : And though I could 
With bare-fac'd power sweep him from toy sight, 
And bid my will avouch it ; yet I must not. 
For*" certain friends that ate both hi^ and mine, 
Whose lovfes I inay not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom t myfielf struck dowii : and thence it is. 
That I to your assistance do make love ; 
Masking the busitiiess from the common eye. 
For sundry weighty reasons. • 

2 Mur. We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. ^ 

i Mur. Though our 



t blflody difltaiiLQeJ Bv blqp4jf dUtance b lierespiteft,sucli tk^^ 
enexmes would standiit from each other, whentne qu^^^iuit 



*— til nuk 
tance as mortal 

be determined by the aword. The sense seems ^vidn^t fsom Ihe pontiiinatioa 
of the metaphor, where every minuU of. hit being u refiRteiteed at iftmiti^ ol 
the nearest part v^kere life reives.— ^TBSVBirs. . . 

k Fotw.] i, e. Becauie of. 
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MtuA. YovLt ^jintB flAiine throti^ you. Witbia thU 
boar, at most, 
I will advise you wber^ to plant yottreelves ; 
Acquaint you nith. the perfect spy o'tfae time,' 
The moment on't ^ for't must be done to-night. 
And something from' the palace ; always thought. 
That I require a clearness :* And with him, 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the woik^) ' 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company. 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is hi8;fiithei^s» must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart; 
ril come to you anon. 

2 Mttr. We are resolved, my lord. 

Macb. Ill call upon you straight; abide within^ 
It is concluded ^-^^'-^Banquo, thy soul's flight. 
If it find heaven, must find it out to«night. lExemtt. 

SCENE II. 
7%e Mime> Another Roam. 

Enter Lady Macbbth ^nd a Servant. 

Lady M.* Ift BaAquo gone from cotirt ? 

Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Madam, I wiH. [Exit. 

Lady M« Nought's had, all's spent. 

Where dur desire is ^ot without content : 
'Tis safto to be that which we destroy. 
Than by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbbth. . 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone. 
Of sorriest fancies your companiohs making ? 

> Ae^^iiakd ^ with iht perfect tpy, &c.] i. e. Up will infotm thenif by meaim of 
•h aoiiittatefy Istttrobted spy, (tro third murderer, who afterwards joins them), 
of the time— of thd ^rery tnoment, when they welre to meet with B^uquo. 
■ *i^..^M I rsjicirt d tlaumtu :] i. e. Vbu must manage matters so, that through- 
out the wholtf inttisiititioii I may stand dear of suSpi^bn. — Stbitsns, 

I 2 
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Using those thoughts^ which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without remedy. 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. 

Macb, We have scotched** the snake, not kilFd it; 
She'll close, and be herself; while. our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint. 
Both the worlds suffer. 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the a^iction of these terrible dreams. 
That shake us nightly : Better be with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy.° Duncan in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason ha^ done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison. 
Malice domestick, foreign levy, nothing. 
Can touch him further ! 
Lady M. Come on ; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to-night. 

Macb. So shall I, love ; and^so, I pray, be you : 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 
Present him eminence,** both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while,** that we 

Must lave our honours in those flattering streams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts. 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady M, You must leave this. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions, is my mind, dear, wife I 
Thou know'st, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives.. 
Lady M. But in them nature's copy's not eteme.*^ 
Macb. There's comfort yet; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown 

■ scotch*d — ] i. e. Cut slightly. 

^ — eestacy."] i. e. Madness, or agony, 

P Present him emineneefl i. e. Do him ihe highest honours. 

4 Unsafe the while,'] It is' a sure sign that our royalty is unsafe, while it is 
thus obliged to descend to flattery 'and dissimulation.— -Stbev ens. But may 
not the unsafe lefei to, Banquo, rather than Macbeth and his wife 1 

' ■■ nature's copy not eteme.] The copy, the lease by which they hold ihteic 
JxttB from nature, has its time of termination limited. — ^Johnson. 
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His cloistered flight ; ere, to black Hecate's summons. 
The shard-bome beetle/ with his drowsy hmns. 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady M. What's to be done ? 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge dearest chuck. 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling* night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And, with thy bloody and invisible hand. 
Cancel, and tear to pieces; that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! — Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood : 
Good things of day b^ins to droop and drowse ; 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou marvell'st at my words : but hold thee still ; 
Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
So, pr'ythee, go with me. [Exeunt > 

SCENE III. 

« 

The same* A Park or Lawn, with a Gate leading to 

the Palace. 

Enter three Murderers. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ?** 

3 Mur. Macbeth. 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our oflSces, and what we have to do. 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spurs the lated* traveller apace, 

• The shard-borne beetU,"] The slutrd-bome beetle is the beetle borne along 
the air by its shardt, or icaly wings, 

t — . sealing — 1 i. e. Blinding. It is a term in ^conry. 

■ — who bid thetjoin with us ?] The meaning of this abnipt dialogue is this : 
The petfeet spy, mentioned by Macbeth in the last scene but one, has, before 
they enter u|M>n the stage, given them the directions that were promised at the 
time of their agreement ; yet one of the murderers suborned, suspects him of 
intending to betray them ; the other observes, that, by his exact Imowledge of 
what thty wero to do, he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and needs not to 
be miftrutted. — Johnson. 

s (oted— ] i. e. Belated, 
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To gain thje timely inn ; and naar approitcliies 

The subject of oor watch. 
3 Mur. Hark ! I hear bo^FMeSf 

Ban. [within,'] Give us a light there> ho ! 

2 Mur. Then it is he; the test 
That are within the note of expectation,' 

Already are i^the court* 

1 Mur. His horsfis go about* 

3 Mur. Almost a mile ; but he does usually. 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gat^ 
Make it their walk. 

Enter Banqvo and Flbance, a Servant u^iM a torch 

preceding them. 

2 Mur. A light, a light ! 

3 Mur. 'Tishe- 
1 Mur. Stand to't. 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

1 Mur. ^ . Let it come down. 

[Assaults Banquo. 
Ban. O, treai^ery ! Fly, good Fleance, fly, Ay>^y; 
Thou may'st revenge. — O slave! 

[Dies. Flbance and Servant escape."" 
3 Mur. Who did strike out the light ? 

1 Mur. Was*t not the way? 
3 Murp There's but one down : the son is fled. 

2 Mur. We have lost best half of our affair. 

1 Mur. Well, let's away, and say how much is done. 

[Mxeunt. 

J the note afe xp eeia t hn,'] i. e, I^h^ |7fa0 are set down in the }iflt of guests, 

and expected to m^yper. — Steevsns. 

s Fleance, &€. eteape."] .Tlea&ce; after the assassSiLatioh of hk &ther, Ae^ 
into Wales, where> by the dangii^ cif thb pr^ioe of <lfat<:0imtiv, hehad a sen 
named Walter, who afterwards became Lord High Steward of Scotland, and 
fyomihence assumed the name of TTolf^SiftocnL From Mm, in a direct Une, 
King James 1. was descended ; in compliment to whom our aodior has chosett 
to describe Banquo, who was equally ooncemed with Macbeth in the murder 
of Duncan* as innocent of that crime.F—BiALOifB. 
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SCENE IV. 

A Room of State in the Palace. 

A,Banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Magbbth. 
RossEy Lenox, Lords, and Attendiuits. 

Macb. You know your own degrees, sit down^: at fir«t 
And last, the hearty welcome.* 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb. Ourself will mingle with society. 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state -f hut, in best time. 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends ; 
For my heart speaks, they are welcome. 

Enter first Murdeter, to the door. 

Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 
thanks : 
Both sides are even : H^e Til sit i'the midst : 
Be large in mirth : anon, we'JJi drink a measure 
The table round.^-There's blood upon thy face. 

Mur. Tis Banquo's then. 

Macb. 'Tis better thee without, than he within.* 
Is he dispatched ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 

Macb. Thou art the best o'the cut throats : Yet he's 
Thi^ did the like for Fleance : if thou didst it, [good 

Thou art the nonpoureil. 

Mur. Most royal sir^ 

Fleance is 'scap'd. 

Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else been per- 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; [feet; 

» atftnt 

And l/att a hiorty weioonw.] I believe tiie xig^t reading it " to first and last" 
' — ^L e. to aU of wliatever degree from the highest to the lowest — Johnson. 

i> Out htfUmt htept htrttate; &c.] i. e. Contiiiues in her chair of state at the 
head of the table. State was the <dd word for a royal chair with a conopy 
orer it. 

• » 'Tithdter thse wUkmU than hs within,'] i. e. I am better pleased that the 
blood ci Baa<iiio ihoold be on thy £Etce than in his body.— Johnson. 
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As broad, and general, as the casing air : 

But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'ct, bound in 

To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe ? 

Mur. Ay, my good lord ; safe in a ditch he bides. 
With twenty trenched*^ gashes on his head; 
The least a death to nature. 

Macb Thanks for that : 



There the grown serpent lies : the worm, that's fled. 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed. 
No teeth for the present. — Get thee gone ; to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourselves ^ain. [Exit Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord. 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold,' 
This is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 
'Tis given with welcome : To feed, were best at home; 
Frqm thence^ the sauce to meat is ceremony, 
Meeting were bare without, it. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer ! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, ' 
And health on both ! 

Len. May it please your highness sit? 

[The Ghost o/'Banquo rUes^ and sits in 

• MACBETH'Sjp/ace. 

Macb* Here had we now our country's honour roof d. 
Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness. 
Than pity for mischance ! 

Rosse. His absence, sir. 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

Macb. The table's full. 

Len. Here's a place reserv'd, sir. 

Macb. Where ? 

Len. Here, my good lord. What is't that 

moves your highness ? 

Macb. Which of you have done this ? 

Lords. What, my good lord ? 

a ...^ trenched[}—ftom trencher, to cut. Fr. 

e thefeatt it sold, &c.] The meaning is, — ^That which is not ^tmi ehter- 

fidhf, cannot be called a gift, it is something that must' be paid foy.— 
Johnson* 
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Macb. Thou can|st not say> I did it : never shake 
Thy gory locks at%ie. 

Rosse. Gentlemen/ rise ; his highness is not well. 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often thus. 
And hath been from his youth : 'pray you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought' 
He will again be well ; If much you note him. 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion ;> 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man? 

Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M. , » O proper stuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear : 
This is the airndrawn dagger, which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws** and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear^) would well become 
A woman's story, at a winter's fire, 
Authori^'d by her grahdam. Shame itself ! 
Why do you make such faces ? When all's done. 
You look but on a stool. 

Macb. Pr'ythee, see there ! behold ! look ! lo ! how 
say you ? 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost disappears. 

Lady M, What ! quite unmann'd in folly ? 

Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Lady M. Fye, for shame ! 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i'the olden time. 
Ere human statute purg'd the gentle weal ;^ 
Ay, and since too, murders have been perform'd 

' upon a thought — ] i. e. At tpeedUy as thought can be ewerted. 

9 «— oxtond hit pasritm;] i. e. Prolong hit tuffering, — Johnson. 

b flatps,"] i. e. Suddon gustt, 

1 Impostors to true fear,'] No explanation has been given to these words by 
the commentators thkt at all satisfy the understanding. 1 suspect that Shak- 
speare used the word tmiiostor^in a forced sense ; and meant by " impostors to 
trtie fear/* introdueert of a true subject of alarm on account of the suspicion that 
his *' flaws and starts*^ would excite among his guests. 

^ Ere human statute fturg'd the gentle weal ;] The gentle voeal, is, the peace- 
ahile community , ihe state made quiet and safe by ^umanitotutef.-^ Johnson. 
I should prefer reading ungentle with Seymour or general with Capel. 
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Too terrible for the ear : the times haVe be^i. 
That when the brains were out, the worn would die. 
And there an end : but now, they rise again. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools : This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you* 

Macb. I do forget : — 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 
Then 1*11 sit down :— Give me some wine, fill full :• 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table 

Ghost rises. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss;' 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst,"* 
And all to alL° 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Macb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth 
hide thee ! . 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyefe 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

Lady M. ' Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb. What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. 
Take any shape but that, and my firm serves 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again. 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhibit^ thee, protest me 
The baby ckT a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

^ [Ghost disappears. 

m iO€ thirst,] i. e. We dsnre to drink, 

■ And aU to alii} i. •. AU good wshes to aU ; suth as be had named abore* 
lovo, heoUh, and joy, 
o tnMMt— ] i. «. Forbid, 
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Uqreal moclpsry, lieikce !-*T^Why so ; — being goile, 
I am a man.|ig«mfc*r-Pjra|f yau» sit stiU. 

Lady M. You luiTO displao'4 tlit mirths broke the good 
meetings . . •. . 
With most admired diQOKchnr. 

Maeb. Ckn saieh tilings be» 

And oYeicpQiiQ us like a summer's cloud/ 
T^lTithout our special ilronder? You: make :me strange 
Even' to the disposition that I «we/ 
When now I think you eau behold auch sights. 
And keep' tile natural ruby of your dceks. 
When mine axe bla&eh'd with fear. 

Roue. What sights, my lord ? 

JLadjf M. \. pray you, speak not ; he grows "w^rse and 
worse; 
Question enrages him : at once» good night : — 
Stand not upon the order of your going. 
But go at once. 

Len. Good night, and better health 

Attend his majesty ! 

Lady M. A kind good night to all ! 

lExeunt Lords imd Attendants. 

Macb. It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood : 
Stones have been known to movje, and trees to sg^ak ; 
Augurs, and understood relations,*) have 
By magot-pies,' and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret'st mtgi of blood. — ^What is the rngbt? 

Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 

MacbM Howflay^st thoui that Macduff denies his pen^on^ 
At our great bidding ?* . v 

P — You makB m$ ttrang^ 
£Mn to ike ikpmMm tUSit J oim J i. e. You produce in me an aXma^on of 
mind. — ^Johnson. 

4 ilii^icri, wnd vmdtrttood rriatwm, &c.] This passage as it stands is incom- 
preheninMe. Mr. Monk Mason pfoposes to read " Augurs, that undorstood 
zebtions." Steevens Ncomioends the chasging the -word ati|;iir« to augurigt. 
Either emendatioii wiM reader the passage intelligible. By rehHoru I presume 
Shaloqpeaie to mean the connexim that smMBSts between the omen and the erent 
tet itforatds. 

' — mtiget-fiesi] The V»iginal name of the mag-pie, 

• Hem tafit tikm, ficc] i. e. What do yon think of thU tinwmftame, that Mac- 
duff denies to come at our great bidding ? What do you infer from AeneeJ What is 
yeur opUtion ef the maU^f-^M. Mason. The circumstance on -which this 
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Lady M. Did you send to him^ sir? 

Macb. I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There's not a one of them, but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow> 
(Betimes I will>) unto the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know^ 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good. 
All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scanned/ 

Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep." 

Macb. Come, we'll to sleep : My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : — 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 
The Heath. 

I 

Thunder. Enter Hecate,* meeting the three Witches. 

1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate ? you look angerly. 

Hec. Have I not reason, beldams, as you are. 
Saucy, and over-bold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traflEick vnth Macbeth^ 
In riddles, and affairs of death ; 

auestion is founded, took its rise from the old history. Macbeth sent to Mac- 
uffto assist in building the castle of Dunsinane. Macduff sent workmen. Sec, 
but did not choose to trust his person in the tyrant's power. From that time 
he resolved upon his death. — Stbevens. 

t .1 be scann'd.'] i. e. Examined nicely, 

« You lack the season of all natures, sleep.^ i. e. You stand in need of sleep, 
which is the eeason or pretervative of all natures. 

s Hecate,'] Shakspeare has been unjustly censured for introducing Hecate 
among the modem witches. Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, book iii. c. i, 
and c. 16 ; and book zii. c. 3, mentions it as the common opinion of all writers, 
that witches were supposed to have " nightly meetings with Herodias and the 
pagan gods/' and " that in the night-tame they did ride abroad with t)iana 
the goddess of the pagans," &c. Their dame, or chief leader, seems always 
to have been an old pagan, as " the ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana." Mr. 
Johnson's Sad S^epherdr act 2. sc. 3, Maudlin the witch, calls Hecate themii- 
treu cf the u>itche$. — Tollet and Todd. The use of the word Hecate as a dis- 
syllable, was introduced into our language by Marlowe, in his Dr. Faustus. 
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And I, the mistress of your charms. 

The close contriver of all harms. 

Was never call'd to bear my part. 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done. 

Hath been but for a wayward son. 

Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others do. 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now : Get you gone. 

And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i'the morning ; thither he 

Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, provide. 

Your charms, and every thing beside : 

I am for the air ; this night Til spend 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon : 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound ;y 

111 catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that, distilled by magick. slights,' 

Shall raise such artificial sprights. 

As, by the strength of their illusion. 

Shall draw him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

His hopes T)ove wisdom, grace;; and fear : 

And you all know, security 

Is mortal's chiefest enemy. 

Sing [withinJ] Come away, come away, 8cc. 

Hark, I am call'd ; my little spirit, see. 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit, 

1 Witch. Come, let's make haste : she'll soon be back 

again. [Exeunt. 

1 vaporma drop profound;'] This raporouB drop seems to have been 

meant for the same as the virtu lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the 
moon was (Apposed to have shed on particular herbs, or, other objects, when 
strongly solicited by enchantment— Steevens. Profound means having k- 
ent quaUtiei. 

> — % itighti,'] i. e. Subile practices. 
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SCENE VI. 

Fore&. A Roam in the Palace. 

Enter Lenox, and (mother Lord. 

Len. My former speeches hare bat hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret further: only, I say, 
Things have been strangely borne : The gracious Dancan 
Was pitied of Macbeth : — marry, he was dead : — 
And the right valiant Banquo walked too late ; 
Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleance kill'd. 
For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how moniaitrous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father ? damned fbot ! 
How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight. 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear. 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep : 
Was not that nobly done ? Ay^ and wisely too ; 
For Hwould have aiiger'd any heart alive. 
To hear the men deny it. So that, I say, ' 
He has borne all things well : and I do think. 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, 
(As, an't please heaven^ he shall not,) they should find 
What 'twere to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 
But, peace ! — for, from broad words, and 'cause he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace : Sii', can you tell 
Where he bestows himsdf ? 

Lord. The son of Duncan, 

Froih whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
lives in the English court; and is receiv'd 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace, 
Thd.t the malevolence of fortune nothii^ 
Takes from his high respect : Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland, andwadike Siward: 
That, by the help of these, (with Him above 
To ratify the work,) we may again 
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Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights ; 
Free from our feasts and .banquets bloody knires ;* 
Do fidthful homage, and receive free honours,** 
All which we pine for now : And this report 
Hath so exasperate the king/ that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord. He did : and with an absolute. Sir, not I, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back. 
And hums; as who should say, You*llrue the time 
That clogs me with this answer^ 

Len. And that well ihight 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our sUfferii^ country 
Under a hand accurs'd ! 

Lord. rU send my prayers ivith him ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

Scene !• — A dark Cave. In the middk, a Cauldron 

boiUf^. 

I 

Thunder. Entit the three yfiidheu. 

1 Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

2 Witch. Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 

3 Witch. Harper cries :— Tis time, 'tis time, 
1 Witch. Round about' the cauldron go ; 

In the poison'd entrails throw.^ — - 
Toad, Aat under the cold stone. 
Days and nights hath tluriy-one 

» Free from ourfeastiand batiquett bloody knivet;'] the construction is,— B'ree 
our feasts and banquets from bloody knaves.— Ma lone. 

b and receive free fcoiwari,] Free may be either honours free^ bettowed, not 

purchased by crimes ; or honours wtKoui tiawty, without dread of a tyrant. 

— Johnson. 
e the king,] i. e* Macbeth, 
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Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i'the chajrmed pot! 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, bum ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake. 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm's sting. 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. 

For b charm of powerful trouble; 
Like a hell-bro^ boil and bubble. 

AIL Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, bum ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Witch. Scale of dragon, toothof wolf ; 
Witches' mummy ; maw, and gulf ^ 

Of the ravin'd sdt-sea shark ;« 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i'the dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
(}all of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse ;^ 
Nose of Turk« %nd Tartar's lips : 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch^deliver'd by a drab. 
Make the gruel thick and slab : 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,' 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood. 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hbcate, and the other three Witches. 

Hec. O, well done k I commend your pains ; 
And every one shall share i'the gains. 

4 ....^ maw, and gulf,} The gutfis the swallow, the tkroai* 
e «..^«. ravin'd — "] i. e. Glutted with prty, 
^ Sliver'd — ] i. e^SUeedj a northern wonrd in common um. 
f ■ chaudrotu] i. e. Entrails* 
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And now about the cauldron sing. 
Like elves and fairies in a ring. 
Enchanting all that you put in. 

{^Mtisick, and a song, Black spirits, i^c.^ 
2 . Witch. . By the jpricking of my thumbs. 
Something wicked this way comes : — 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. How now, you secret, black, and miduight hi^s ? 
What is't you do ? 

AIL A deed without a name. 

Macb. I c6njure you, by that which you profess, 
(However you come to know it,) answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches : though the yesty Waves^ 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed com be lodg'd, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple^ on their warders' heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids, do slope 
Their beads to their foundations ;' though the treasure 
Of nature's germins* tumble all together, 

^ Mtaiek and a song, Black spiriu, jfc] I have given this stage diiectioii ex* 
actly as it stands in Uie folio. I presume, the author's intention was, that a 
company of black spirits, elves, and faries, should come forward, and, in obe- 
dience to the command of Hecate in the preceding lines, form a ring about the 
cauldsotn. The song they were to sing, would probably be but of a few words ; 
or it might consist of the distich so frequently r^eated by the witches : 

" Double, double toil and trouble. 
Fire bum ; and cauldron bubble." 
This, however, has aU the uncertainty of conjecture; but, be it as it may, 1 
feel myself fully justified in omitting the stanza from Middleton's play of the 
Witch, which has been thrust into the text of all the late editions of our author's 
works, on the supposition of Steevens, that the words, " Black tpiriU,** in the 
above btage direction, intimated that the following song was to be sung : 

*' Black spirits and white. 
Red spirits and grey ; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
You that mingle may." 
Ic is really intolerable, that die works of Shakspeare should be encumbered 
by these lines, taken from a play written many years after his own, on the 
authority of an accidental coincidence between the two first words of Middle- 
ton's stanza, and the two last of one of our author's stage directions. 

1 yetty waves — ] That is, foaming , ot frothy waves, 

^ — tappU — ^J i. e. Tumble, 

* germifu^^ i. e. Seeds which have begun to germinaU or sprout G»r' 

SIM, LaL Germe, Fr. — Stkbvevs. 
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Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you. 

1 Witch. Speak. 

2 Wiajk. Demand. 

3 Witch. We'n answer 
1 Witch. Say, if thou'd'st rather hear it from our 

mouths. 
Or from our masters'? 

Macb. Call- them, let me see them. 

1 Witch* Pou? in sow's blood, that hath eateii 
Her nine farrow ; grease, that's sweaten 
From the murderer'^ gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high^ or low ; 

Thyself, and oflke, deftly" show* 

Thunder. An Apparition of an arm^d Head rises.'^ 

Mxuh. Tell tne» thou unknown power,*^-^^; 

1 Witch. He knows thy thou|^bt^ 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought; 

App* Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife»-*Dismiss mei^-^Enough. 

^Descends. 

Macb. What^'er thou art^ for th^ good caution, thanks ; 
Thou hast harp^* my fear angnt: — But one word 

more: — 

1 Wtith. He will not be commanded : Here's auqtl^er. 

More potent than the first; 

Tbundeg!. An Apparition o^ a bloody Child rises^ 

App. Macbeth i Macbeth ! Macbeth l-^ 

Macb. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

^ deftly — ] i. e. With aSfokfmt, destereusly. Deft is a nortk countiy 
word. — ^Stbevbns. 

■ An Apparitkm cfan oftntd Hiad rim,'] Tbe-^ffmed head represents sjmboH- 
cally Macbeth's httid cut off and brought to Makolm by Macduff. Th% Vhoijf 
diild is Macduff untimely ripped from his mother's womb. The diild -wilh a 
crown on his head, and a bougk in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered 
his soldiers to hew them down a bough,f and b^ear it before them to Dunsinane. 
Hiis observation I have adopted from Mr. Upton.-^TEEvsNs. 

o ..^.^ harp'd — ] Td harp, is to touch on a passion as a harper touches a 
atring. — Stbbvbvs. 
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App. Be bloody, bc^, and resolute ; lamgh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born. 
Shall harm Macbeth. iDescends. 

Macb. Then lire, Macduff; What need I fear of 
thee? 
But yet I'll make assurance double sure. 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies. 
And sleep in spite of thunder. — ^What is tliis. 

Thunder, itit: Apparition of a ChUd crowned, wUh a Tree 

in his Hand, rise»» 

That rises like the issue of a king ; 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 

And top of sovereignty? 

AIL listen, but speak not to't. 

App» Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish^ be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends* 

Macb. Thdt will never be ; 

Who can impress the forest; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? sweet bodements ! good ! 
Rebellious head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Bimam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall Uve the lease of nature, pay his breath 
Te time, and mortal cu8tom.-^Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing; Tell me, (if your art 
Caa:t^«omueh^) shall Banquo's issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

AH. Seek to know no more. 

Mach. I willbe satisfied : deny me this. 
And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know : — 

Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is this ? 

[Hautboys. 

1 Witch. Show ! 2 Witch. Show ! 3 Witch Show ! 
AU. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows^ so depart. 

k2 
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Eight Kmgi appear, and pass over the Stage. in order: the 
last with a glass in his Hand: Banqvo following,^ 

Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down ! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls : — And thy air. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : — 
A third is like the former : — Filthy hags ! 
Why do you show me this ? — A fourth ? — Start, eyes ! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom h 
Another yet ? — A seventh ? — 111 see no more : — 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass. 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see. 
That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry •/ 
Horrible sight! — Now, I see, *tis true ; 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo* smiles upon me. 
And points at them for his.— What, is this so ? 

1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so : — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? — 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights,^ 
And show the best of our delights ; 
rU charm the air to give a sound. 
While you perform your antique round : 
That this great king may kindly say. 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[^Musick, The Witches dance, and vanish. 

Macb. Where are they? Gone? — Let this pernicious 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar !" — [hour 

Come in, without there ! 

P Eight Kingg, &c.] " It is reported that Voltaire often laughed a^ the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth, for having a legion of ghosts in it. One should imagine that 
he either had not learnt ^glish, or had forgot his Latin ; for the spirits of 
Banqno's line are no more ghosts, than the representation of the Julian race, in 
the .£neid ; and there is no ghost but Banquo's throughout the play." — Mas. 
Montague. 

*i the crack of doom ?] i. e. The dissolution of nature. Crack has now a 

mean signification. It was anciently employed in a more exalted senses— 
Stzevbns. 

' That two-fold balU and treble sceptert carry :] This was intended as a com- 
pliment to iUng James the First, who first united the' two islands and the 
three kingdoms under one head ; whose house too was said to be descended 
from Banquo. — ^Warbubton. * 

• the blood-bolter*d Banquo — ] To bolter, in Warwickshire, signifies, to 

daub, dirty,'OT begrime, — Steevbns. 

' sprighti,'] i. e. Spirits, 

^ aceuraed in the calendar f] In the ancient abnanaps the unlucky days 

were distinguished by a mark of reprobation. — Stsbvems. 
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Enter Lenox. 



Len* What'« your grace^s will ? 

Macb. Saw you the weird sisters ? 

Len. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you ? 

Len. JSo, indeed, my lord, 

Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride ; 
And damn'd all those that trust them ! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse: Who was't came by? 

Len. 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to tngland? 

Len. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpose never is overtook. 
Unless the deed go with it : From this moment. 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 
To crown my thoughts with acts^ be it thought and done: . 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o'the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line.'' No boasting like a fool ; 
This deed I'll do, before this purpose cool : 
But no more sights ! — ^Where are these gentlemen ? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

» . 
Fife. A Room in Macduff's Casth. 

Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Rosse. 

L. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the land? 

Rosse. You must -have patience, madam. 

L. Macd. * He had none : 

His flight was madness : When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors.'' 

> That trace hi$ line*'] i. e. Follow, succeed in it. 

y Our fears do make w traitors.] i. e. Make us fly like traitors and so afford 
jost cause of suspicion against us. 
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Rosse. You know not^ 

Whether it was his wisdom^ or his fear. 

X. Macd. Wisdom I to leave his wife, to^leavehts babes. 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not ; 
He wants the natural touch :■ for the poor wren. 
The most diminutive ^ birds, will fight. 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As Uttle is the wisdom, where the flight 
Saruns against all reason. 

Rosse. My dearest coz^ 

I pray you, school yourself: But, for your husband. 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o'the season.* 1 dare not speak much further: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not know ourselves ;^ when we hold rumour^ 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear ; 
But float upon a wild and violent sea. 
Each way, and move.*— ^ take my leave of you : 
Shall not be long but PU be here again : 
Things at die worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. — My pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you ! ' 

X. Macd. Fathered he is, and yet he's fatherless. 

Rosse. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort : 
I take my leave at once. [Exit Rosse. 

X. Macd. Sirrah,** your father's dead ; 
And what will you do now ? How will you live ? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

s -_ natural touch :] Natural sensibility. He is not touched with natural 
affection. — Johnson. 

» The fits o*the S0(tfon«] What is most jitlty^ to be 4ooe in every coiyuncture. 

^^"■-^uihenwewretraitort. 
And do not know owrulvei ;] When we are considered by the state as 
traitors, while at tfa9. same time we are wiconfdfniA of guilt. 

« •— hold rumonr — ] i. e. BeUem rumoar. 

^ 'Each way, and move — ] There is here evidently some great typographical 
error. Mr. Steevens would read, " And each way move" — ^The sJteration 
would be more bold, but I should pcefer reading, ** As each waive movet,"^ 

« Strroft J This word was not in our authoi's tine always wed as a tenn of 
reproach; as it is at present. 
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♦ 

L. Macd. What, with worms and flies ? 

Son. With what I get, I mead, and so do they. 
L. Macd. Poor bird ! thou'dst never fear the net> tidr 
The pit-fall, nor the gin. {lime. 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not 
Betfor. 

« 

My father is not dead, for all your sayimg. 

L. Maed. Yesy he is dead; how wilt thou dp for a 
father? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 

L. Macd, Why, I oan buy me twenty at any market. 

Son. Then ymll buy 'em to sell again. 

L. Macd. Thou speak'st with all thy ^wit ; and yet i Yaith, 
With wit'^ongh for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother ? 

L. Macd. Ay, that he IMs. 

Son. What is a traitor ? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors, that do so ? 

L. Macd. Every one that does so, is a traitor, and must 
be hanged. 

Son. And must they all be hanged, that swear and lie? 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools : for there 
are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest men, and 
hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 

\Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him : if you would 
not, it were a good sign that I should quickly have a new 

father. 
L. Macd. Poor prattler ! how thou talk'st. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless yoti, fair dame ! I am not to you knoiwn. 
Though in your state of honour I am ^€t(ect.^ 

your rank and honooi. — fhtWmiB. . *. . 
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I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly r 

If you will take a homely man's advice. 

Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am two savage ; 

To. do worse to you, were fell cruelty. 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you f 

I dare abide no longer. lExit Messenger. 

L. Macd. Whither should 1 fly? 
I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this eajthly world ; where, to do harm. 
Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime. 
Accounted dangerous folly : Why then, alas ! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To say, I have done no harm ?- ^What are these faces ? 

Unter Murderers. 

Mur. Where is your husband? 

X. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctified. 
Where such as thou maiy'st find him. 

Mur. He's a traitor. 

Son. Thou ly'st, thou shag-ear'ds villain. 

Mur. What, you egg? [Stabbing him. 

Young firy of treachery ? 

Son. He has killed me, mother; 

Run away, I pray you. [Dies. 

lEocit Lady Macduff, crying murder, 
and pursued by Murderers. 
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SCENE III. 

England, ji Room in the King's Palace. 
Enter Malcolm- and Macduff. 

Mai. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 

f- ahag-ear'd — ] Mr. Steevens thinks ve should read thag'hair'drii 

abusive epithet very frequently used in the old plays. 
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Bestride our down-faH'n birthdom :^ Each new mom. 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mai. What I beUeve, Til wail ; 

MTiat know, believe ; and, what I can redress. 
As I shall find the time to friend,* I will. 
What you have spoken, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues. 
Was once thought honest: you have lov'd him well; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young, but some- 
thing 
You may deserve of him through me; and wisdom^ 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, • 
To appease an angry God. 

Macd* I am not treacherous. 

MaL But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil. 
In an unperial charge.^ But I shall crave your pardon ; 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose : 
Angels are bright still, though the brighest fell : 
Though all things foul"" would wear the brows of grace. 
Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd. I have lost my hopes. 

MaL Perchance, even there, where I did find my 
doubts. 
Why in that rawness" left you wife and child, 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love,) 
Without leave-taking? — I pray you, 

^ hirimom :] Naies, in his Glossary, interprets this word in the sense 

of hvrthtngkt; but from the context, it appears to mean the land of our birth. 

* to friend,] i. e. To Ufriend, 

^ and voudmn — 1 That is, and 'tis wisdom. 

' A good and virtuoug nature may rocoil. 

In an imperial charge.^ A good mind may recede from goodness in the exe- 
cution ois^royal commission. — Johnson. 

1° Though all things foul, &c.] This is not very clear. The meaning is this: 
My suspicions cannot tn/urs you, if you be virtuous, by supposing that a traitor may 
put on your virtuous appearance. I do not say that your virtuous appearance proves 
you a traitor ; for virtue must wear its proper form, tlwugh that form be counter' 
fated by villainy, — Johnson. 

" Why in that rawness — "] Without previous provision, without d)ie prepara- 
tioBy without maturity of counsel. — Johnson. 
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Iiet not my jealousies be your dishonours. 

But mine own safeties : — ^You may be rightly just. 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! ^ 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 
For goodness dares not check thee ! wear thou thy wrongs. 
Thy title is affeer'd !•— Fare thee well, lord : 
I would not be the villain that thou think'st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp. 
And the rich East to boot. 

Mai. Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you« 
I think, our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeids ; and each new day a gaah^ 
Is added to her wounds : I think, widial. 
There would be hands uplifted. in my right; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : But, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head. 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever. 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be ? 

MaL It is myself I mean: in whom I know 
AH the particulars of vice so grafted. 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 
Edteem him as a lamb, being compared ^ 

With my confineless harmB. 

Macd. Not in the legion% 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

MaL • I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name : But there's no bottom, none. 
In my voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters, 

confinned. 
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Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust ; and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear. 
That did oppose my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to r^ign. , 

Macd, Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
And fall of many kingSir But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spAdk>U8 plenty. 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood-wink. 
We have willing dames- enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themsdves. 
Finding it so inclin'd. 

Mai. With this, there grows, 

In my most ill-compos'd affection, such 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house : 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I should foige 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal, 
Destroykig tiiem for wealth. 

Matd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming hist :p and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foysons<> to fill up your will. 
Of your me^e own: All these are portable,' 
Witii other graces weighed. 

MaL But I have none : The king-becoming graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I* ' mmmer'Ueming — J i. e. Having the appearanu of iummer. Applied 
to lust it means, that passion is the m&edtion of the tummer'Hme of l^e. In 
Johnson's and Steerens' text, the cxoeadation of & W. Blackstoiie, mmaur^ 
seeding ig admitted. 

' /osflMf— ] i. e. Hamsts, *r - » — . fwrtoMeJ i. •• Bsoroiie. 
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I have no relish of them ; but abound 

In the division of each several crime. 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 

Pour the sweet.milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. 

Macd. O Scotland ! Scotland ! 

MaL If such a. one be fit to govern, speak : 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live.— O nation miserable. 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd. 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs'd. 
And does blaspheme his breed ? — ^Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king : the queen, that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet. 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well ! 
These evils, thou repeat'st upon thyself. 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — O, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here ! 

MaL Macdufi^, this noble passion,. 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste :• But God above 
Deal between thee, and me ! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
TJnspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth, than life : my first false speaking 

■ From owr^ednimu haste :] From over-ha^ty credulity. 
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Was this upon myself: What I am truly. 

Is thine, and my poor country's, to command : 

Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach. 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men. 

All ready at a point, was setting forth : 

Now well together ; and the chance, of goodness,* 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are you silent? 

Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once^ 
Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

Mai. Well; more anon^ — Comes .the king forth, I pi^iy 
you? 

Doct. Ay, sir : there are a crew of wretched souls. 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces** 
The great assay of art ; but, at his touph. 
Such sanctity hath heaven given in his hand. 
They presently amend. 

MaL I thank you,*doctor. 

[Ent Doctor. 

Macd. Whaf s the disease he means ? 

Mai. Tis call'd the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king : • 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 
Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people. 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ;* 
Hanging a golden stamps about their necks. 
Put on with holy prayers : and 'tis spoken. 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange .virtue. 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

t and the chance, cf goodnesi,"] Dr. Johnson proposes to read — and the 

chance, goodnea. Hie sense will be, " And, O thou sovereign goodness, to 
whom we now appeal, may onr fortone answer to our cause." 

« convinces — ] i. e* Overpowers, subdHes» 

* The mere despair rf surgery, he cures ;] The practice of curing the king's 
evil by the royal touch, was begun by Edward ^e Confessor. Queen Eliza- 
beth, we are informed by Laneham, cured nine persons so afflicted during "her 
visit to Kenilworth Castle. 

r a golden stamp, &c.] This was the coin called «a angel, oi the value 

often shillings. 
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And sundry blessings- hang about his throne. 
That speak him fall of grace. 

Enter RosaB. 

Macd. See, who comes here ? 

MaL My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 

Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither.. 

MaL I know him now : Good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us strangers ! 

Rosse. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Rom. . * Alas, poor country ; 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot "^ 

Be called our mother, but our grave : where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is^ once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks- that rent' the air. 
Are made, not mark'd : where* violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstacy ;* the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd, for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps. 
Dying, or ere they sicken: 

Macd. O, relation. 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL What is the newest grief? 

Rosse. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wife ? 

Rosse, Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children ? 

Rq^se* Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not battered at their peace ? 

Rosse. No; they were well at peace, when I did leave 
them. 

Mdcd. Be not a niggard of your speech ; How goes it? 

Rosse. When I came hither to transport the tidings,. 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 

* -— *rM(^ This old verb, which has the Muse of rwid, has heenJUmgoat 
of use. 

* A modem eetUupi] .i*e»A tritrnd to^ftctmu The old aenas of nuK/snt- is trt« 
vial, worthlea. 
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Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Whidi was to my belief witness'd the rather. 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot : 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight,^ 
To doflP* their dire distress* 

MaL Be it their comfort. 

We are comii^ thither : gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men^ 
An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gires out. 

Rosse. 'Woidd I could answer 

This comfort vnih the like ! But I have words^ 
That would be howFd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should. not latch^ them. 

McLcd. What concern tfae^? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief,^ 
Due to some single breast ? 

jRosse. No mind, that's honest. 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part > 
Pertains to you alone* 

Mad* If it be mine. 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever. 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound. 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd^ Humph! I guess at it. 

Rosse. Your castle is surpriz'd ; your wife, and. babes. 
Savagely slaughter'd : to relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarry* of these murder'd deer. 
To add the death of you. 

MaL Merciful heaven ! 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words : the grief, that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

b dof — ] i. e. Put cff, do off. 

« — — laieh — ] i. e. Lay hold of'. A north country expression. 

' fee-gri^^ A peculiar sorrow ; a grief that hath a single owner. This 

technical expression is, at least to our ears, very harsh. — ^Johnson. 

* • ■ fumry— ] TMs ia a term used both in Atcnting snAfaloonry, In both 
sports it mean* the game after it is killed. — Steevbms. 
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Macd. I(ly children too? 
•'' Ros$e. Wife, children^ servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd. And I must be from thence ! 

MywifekiU'dtoo? 

Bx)8$e. I have said. 

Mai. Be comforted : 

Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cureithis deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. — All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say, all ?— O, hell-kite I--A11 ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 
At one fell swoop V 

Mai, Dispute it like a man.s 

Macd. I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look on. 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, . 
They were all struck for thee ! naught that I am. 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souls : Heaven rest^ them now ! 

Mai. Be this the whetstone of your sword : let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. . 

Macd. O, I could play the ^oman with miiie eyes. 

And braggart with my tongue ! But, gentle heaven. 

Cut short allintermission ;** front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape. 
Heaven forgive him too ! * 

Mai. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 
Our luck is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

» 

t swoop?] i. e. The descent of a bird of prey on his quarry. 

9 Dispute it like a man,"] i. e. Manfully contend with your present sorrow. — 
Steevens. 

i> ^ intermission ;] i. e. All paiue, all intervening time* 

* if he 'scape. 

Heaven forgive him tooF] That is, if he escape my vengeance, let him escape 
tiiat of Heaven also. — M. Mason. 
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Put on their instruments.^ Receive what cheer you may ; 
Ibe night is long* that never finds the day. lExeunt. 

ACT y. 

Scene I. — Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle* 
Enter a Doctor qfPhysick, and awaiting Gentlewoman. 

Doct. I have two nights watched with you^ but can pel^ 
ceive no truth in your report. When was it she last walked ? 

Gent. Since hia majesty went into the field, I have seen 
her rise frbm her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, un^ 
lock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, 
read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to bed : yet all 
this while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once 
the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watching. — In 
this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, and othei; 
actual performances, what, at any time, have you heard 
her say ? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct. You may to me ; and 'tis most meet you should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one; having no witness 
td confirm my speech. , 

Enter Lady Maobeth with a Taper. 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; and, 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her : stand close. 

Doct. How came she by that light ? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her : she has light by her con- 
tinually ; 'tis her command. 

Doct. You see her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus 
washing her hands ; I have known her to continue in this 
a quarter of an hour. 

^ Put an their inttruments,} i. e. Thrust forward ta their instrumihts. 
VOL. IV. L 
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Lady M. Yet here's a spot. 

Doct. Hark, she speaks : I will set dawn what ccmies 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot ! out, I say ! — One ; Two ; 

Why, then 'tis time to do't: Hell is murky ?* — Fye, my 

lord, fye ! a soldier, and afeard ? What need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our power to account ? — 
Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him? 

Doct* Do you mark that ? 

LoAf M. The thane of Fife had a wife ; Where is she 

now? ^What, will these hands ne'er be clean? — No 

more o'that, my lord, no more o'that : you mar all with 
this starting. 

Doct. Qo to, go to ; you have known what you should 
not. 

Ger^. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of 
that : Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here's the smell of the blood still : adl the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! 
oh! oh! 

Ihti. What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom, for 
the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well,— 

Gent. 'Pray. God, it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice : Yet I have 
known those which have walked in tiieir sleep^ who have 
died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your nightgown; 
look not so pale : — I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; 
he cannot come out of his grave. 
• Doct. Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the gate. 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; What's 
done, cannot be undone : To bed, to bed, to bed. 

[Exit Lady Macbbth. 

1 — — murky!] i, e. Dark, 
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Doct. Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad : Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine, than the physician. — 
God, God, forgive us all ! Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And still keep eyes upon her : — So, good night : 
My mind she has mated,"" and amaz'd my sight : 
I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good doctor. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
The Country near Dunsinane. 

Enter with Drum and Colours, Menteth, Cathness, 

ANGts, Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by Malcolto, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges bum in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm. 
Excite the mortified man.° 

Ang^ Near Birnam wood 

ShaU we well meet them ; that way are they coming. 

Cath. Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother? 

Len. For certain, sir, he is not : I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's son. 
And many unrough^ youths, that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment. What does the tyrant ? 

Cath. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say, he's mad, others,. that lesser hate him. 
Do call it valiant friry : but, for certain^ 

m mated f"] i. e. Confounded , stupyied, overpowered, from mater, Fr.-^ 

Nares* Glotsary, 
D I mortified man,"] i. e. A religiotLS, aa ascetic, 
o ^— unrmigft*— ] i. e. Smooth-faced, unbearded. 

l2 
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He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

Ang. Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands, move only in command. 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Ment. Who then shall blame 

His pestered senses to recoil, and start. 
When all that is within hun does condemn 
Itself, for being there ?p 

Cath. Well, march we on. 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd : 
Meet we the medecin of the sickly weal i"^ 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge. 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs. 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our nuviiph towards Bimam. ^Exeunt, marching. 

SCENE III. 

Dunsinane. A Room in ihe Castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 

Macb.' Bring me no more reports; let them fly all;"" 
Till Bimam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not bom of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounc'd me thus : 
Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's bom of woman. 
Shall e'er have power upon thee. Then fly, false thanes. 
And mingle with the English epicures :" . 

P When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being therel] That is, when all the faculties of the mind are em- 
ployed in self-condemnation.— -Johnson. 

q medecin of the nckly weal :] i. e. The physician of the diseased state, 

alluding to Malcolm. 

r let them fly all ;] i. e. Let all my subjects desert me. 

* English Epicures :'\ The thought here is from Holinshed, p. 179, 180. of his 
HiBtoiy of Scotland — '* The Scotch pec^le before had no knowledge nor un- 
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The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear^ 

Shall neversagg^ with doubt^ nor shake with fear. 

Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon l^ 
Where got's thou that goose look ? 

Serv. There is ten thousand — ^ 

Macb. Geese, villain?. 

Serv. Soldiers', sif • 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear. 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. Vi3iat^«oldiers, patch ?* 
Death of thy soiJ, i'^ose linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face ? 

Serv. The English force, so please you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence.— Seyton ! — I am sick at 
heart. 
When I behold — Seyton, I say ! — ^This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv'd long enough : my way of life^ 
Is falFn into the ^ear,« the yellow leaf : 
And that which should accompany ol&age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead. 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 
Seyton ! 

dentandiiig of fine fare or riotous surfeits; yet after they had once tasted the 
sweet poisoned bait thereof/' &c.^ — ** Those superfluities which came into the 
reahne of Scotland with the Englishmen" &c. — Again, " For many of the 
people abhorring the riotous manners and superfluous gormandising brought 
m among them by the Englishmen, wQre willing enough to receive this Donald 
for their king, trusting (because he had been brought up in the Isles, with the' 
old cnstomes and manners of their ancient nation, without taste tf English 
likerous deUcats) they should by his severe order in government recover again 
the former temperance of their old progenitors/' — Holinshed informs us, that' 
in thdse ages the Scottf *' eat but once a-day, and even then very sparingly."-^ 
Stbsvems. 

t «__^ iagg-^'] To sag, or swag, is to sink down by its own weight, or by an 
overload*-^^ToLLETT. 

a ....^ loan!} At present this word is only used in Scotland, ajld signifies d 

ftofe/e/toW.-^TEEVBNS. 

* patch f] i,-e. Fool, in allusion to the pied, patched, or party-colouted 

coats, anciently worn by the fools belonging to noble families. — Steevbns. 
y ■■ way flf Ufe — "} This is a simple periphrasis for life, — Gipvobd. 
M ««— sear,"] i* e. Dry. ... 
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Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure? 

Macb. What news more ? 

Sey. All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 

Macb. ni fights till from my bones my flesh be haok'd. 
Qive me my armour. 

Sey. Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. Ill put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr^ the country round ; 
Hang^ those that talk of fear. — Give me mine armour. — 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain : 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stu£f d bosom of that perilous stuff. 
Which iyeigh& upon the heart ? 

Doct. ' Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physick to the dogs, I'll none of it. — 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff: — 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me : — 
Come, sir, despatch : — If thou could'st,, doctor, cast 
The water of my land,^ find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again. — ^PulFt off, I say. — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug. 
Would scour these English hence ?—Heare8t thou of 
them ? 

Doct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal prepars^tion 
Makes us hear something. 

* — — skirT'^'] i. e. Seour, run swiftly in Various directtona. 
b . cait 

The vjoter of my landt] To cast ike water was ihe. phrase in use f<a finding 
out disorders by the inspection of urine. — Stsevens. 
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Macb. Bring it after me.— ^— 

I will not be afraid of death and bane. 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. \^Exit. 

Doct. Were I from Dunsinane away and clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Eacit. 

SCENE IV. 

Country near Dunsinaije : A Wood in view. 

Enter, with Drum and Colours, Malcolm, old Si ward 
and his Son, Macduff, Menteth, Cathness, Angus, 
Lenox^ Rossb, and Soldiers, marching, 

Mai. Cousins, I hope, the days are near at hand. 
That chambers will be safe. 

Meat. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 

Ment. The wood of Bimam. 

Mai. Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make disoovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before't. 

Mai. Tis his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt;' 
And none serve with him but constrained things. 
Whose hearts are absent too, 

Macd. Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches. 

That will with due decision make ud know 

^ For where then is advantage to be given. 
Both more and lest haih given him me revolt;'] The word advantage had in 
Shakspeare's time the sense of opportunity. '* Advantage to be given," means 
vhen apportumty is allowed, " More and lew' is greater and Iesi.-^0HN80N. 
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What we shall say we have, and what we owe.** 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 

But certain issue strokes must arbitrate :* 

Towards which, advance the war. ^Exeunt, marching. 

SCENE V. 

Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 

Enter, vnth Drums and Colours, Macbeth, Seyton, 

and Soldiers. 

Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still, They come: Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a -siege to scorn : here let them lie. 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with those that should ]be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise ? 

[ii cry within, of women. 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have ahnost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair' 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't : I have supp'd full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry ? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

'Macb. She should have died hereatter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word.-— 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted foold 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

d What we shall say we have, and what we owe."] Wlien we are governed by 
legal kings, we shall know the limits of their claims, i. e. we shall know what 
we have of our own, and what they have a right to take from us* — Stesvens. 

c —. — arbitrate :] 1. e. Determine. 

' fell flffcair—] My hairy part, my cofdlHthim. Fell is sfciir.— JouNsoir. 
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Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. . 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com'st to uiSe thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 
Mess. Gracious my lord, 

I shall report that which I say I saw, 

But know not hpw to do't. 
Macb. Well, say, pir. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the. hill, 

I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, methought. 

The wood began to move. 
Macb. liar, and slave !' 

Mess. Let me endure your wrath, iTt be not so : 

Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

I say a moving grove. 
Macb. If thou speak'st false. 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, \ 

TUl famine clings thee : if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 

I pull in resolution ; and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend. 

That lies like truth : Fear not, till Bimam wood, 

Do come to Dunsinane; — and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. — ^Arm, arm, and out !-^ 

If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I 'gin to be #>weary of the sun. 

And wish the estate o'the world were now undone. — 

Ring the alarum bell : — Blow, wind ! come wrack ! 

At least well die with harness*' on our back. [Exeunt. 

< Liar and tlava!'} The modem editors here introdace as a stage direction 
{iMking fttm) which is not in the old copy. 

ff eiing — ] i. e. Shrink or thrioel up, 

% hatnest — ] The old word for armour. 
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SCENE VI. 

The same. A Plain before the Ca$tle. 

Enter, with Drums and Colours, MALCOLM«t>/t2 Siwabd, 
Macduff^ l^c. and their Army, with Boughs. 

Mai. Now near enough ; your leavy screens throw dowui 
And show like those you are : — ^You, worthy uncle. 
Shall with my cousin, your right-noble son. 
Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff, and we. 
Shall take upon us what else remains to do. 
According to our order. 

Siw. Fare you well. — 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night. 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Macd. Make ell our trumpets speak; give them all 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death, [breath, 

[JBiretmf. Alarum^s continued. 

SCENE VIL 
Z%e same* Another part of the Plain. 

Enter Macbbth. 

Macb. They have tied me toa stake ; I cannot fly. 
But, bear-like, 1 must fight the course.^ — ^What's he. 
That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear^ or none. 

Enter young Siwabd* 

Yo. Siw, What is thy name ? ^ 

Macb* Thoult be afraid to hear it. 

Yo. Siw. No ; though thou call'st thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

Macb. My name's Macbeth. 

Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Macb. No, nor more fearful. 

* fight the course.'} A phrase taken from bear-baiting. 
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Yo. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant ; with my sword 
111 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

[They fight, and young Siward is $lain. 

Macb. Thou wast bom of woman. — 

But swords I smile si, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish'd by man that's of a woman bom. [ JZ^.^ 

Afarums. Enter Macduvf. 

Macd. That way the noise is : — ^Tyrant^ show thy face ? 
If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine. 
My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes,' whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I sheathe again undeeded. There thou should'st be; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited."^ Let me find him, fortune! 
And more I beg not. [^Exit. Alarum. 

Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 

Siw» This way, ^ly lord ;— the castle's gently rendered-* 
The tyrant's people on both sides dp fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yoigrs. 
And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 

^Exeunt. Alarums. 

Re-^ter Macbeth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mme own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

^ Mr. SteeTens has veiy justly remarked H^e injudiciousness of qnattiing, ^ 
representation, the above short scene between Macbetl^ and Siward. " It was 
designed by Shakspeaie to show Macbeth asinvineibU, tiH he encountered the 
object destined for his destruction." 

' kemet,'] — are properly Irish foot soldiers, who are always represented 

af poor and wild. The word was also applied to other troops of the same de- 
scription. 

m bnttlML] i. e. JBsptfrted with damowr, from brmt, ft. 
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Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. Turn^ hell-hound, tum« 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With ^lood of thine already. 

Macd. I have no words. 

My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! \TheyJighi. 

Macb. Thou losest labour : 

As easy may'st thou the intrenchant air" 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; . 
I bea!r a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman bom. 

Macd. Despair thy charm ; 

And let the apgel, whom thou still hast serv'd. 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man ! • 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd, ;, 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope. — I'll not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be Uie show and gaze o'the time. 
Well have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 
Painted upon a pole ; and underwrit. 
Here may you see the tyrant. 

Macb. I'll: not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet. 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsihane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman bom. 
Yet I will try the last : Before my body 
I.throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries. Hold, enough. 

[Exeuntfjighiing* 

" — — ivtrfnchant atr— ] That is, air which cannot fieeiit. 
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Retreat. Flourish. Re-enter with Drum and Colours, 
Malcolm, old Siwabd, Rosse, Lenox^ AvfGvs, 
Cathness, Menteth, and Soldiers. 

MaL I would, the friends we miss were safe arrived. 

Siw. Some must go off; and yet^ by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

MaL Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Rosse* Your son^ my lord, has paid a soldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man ; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 
But like a man he died. 

Siw. Then he is dead ? 

Rosse. Ay, and brought off the field; your case of 
sorrow 
Must not be measur'd by his t^orth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw. , Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front. 

Siw. Why then, God's soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs,"" 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 

MaL He's worth more sorrow. 

And that HI spend for him. 

Siw. He's worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score : . 
And so, Qod be with him ! — ^Here comes newer comfort. 

Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth's Head on a Pote.^ 

Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art : Behold where stands 
The usurper's cursed head : the time is free : 

^ Had I as tnany sora as I have hairSf &c.] " Wlien Siwaid, the martial earl of 
Northiuaberlaiid, understood that his son, whom he had sent in service against 
the Scotchmen, was slaia, he demanded whether his wounds were in the fore 
or hinder part of his body. When it was answered in the fore part, he repfied, 
" I am right glad, neither wish I other death to me or mine.'' This is from 
Henry of Huntingdon, quoted by Johnson. 

P — — on a pde."] This part of the stage direction was added by Malone, 
from the Chronicle. — <*Then, cutting his head from his shoulders, he set it 
u|Ka a pole^ and brought it to Malcolm.'' 
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I Be« thee compasd'd with thy kingdom's peafl^^^ 
That speak my salutation in their minds; 
Whose voices I desire alond with mine/-^ 
Hailf king of Scotland ! 

All. Hail, king of Scotland. 

^Flourish. 

MaL We shall not spend a large expence df time. 
Before we reckon with your several loves. 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen. 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd. What's more to do. 
Which would 1}e planted newly with the time, — 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad. 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny : 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen ; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; — ^This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Ttourish. JSxeunt/ 

4 — r^ thy kingdom's pearl J Thy kingdom's pearl means thy kingdom's tMiltfc, 
or rather omament. — Malone. 

' This play is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of its icticntt; taA i&* 
lemnity, giaiMleur> and Tariety of its action ; but it has no nice discriminallons 
of charsicter : the events are too great to admit the influence of particular dis- 
positions, and the course of the action xieoessarily detei^unes the ^dndnetof 
theligents. 

The danger of ambition is weU described; and I know not whether it may 
not be said, in defence of some parts which now seem improbable, that, in 
Shakspeafe'd time, it was necesstey to warn credulity against vain and iliusive 
prediction^. 

The passionj^ are directed to their true end. Lady MacbeUi is merety de- 
tested ; and diough the courage of Macbeth preserves some esteem, yet every 
reader rejoices at his faU.-^Jo»NSoir« 
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Hiis plav appedts to hare been written in 1596, but was not publiBEed 
60 1623. it wai ibunded on an dd nlay called Thi traubUstmi rngktfKing 
Jokn, which was printed in 1591, ana is attributed by Pope, thou^ lie does 
Dot stateihis aaihoritj, to the joint efibrts of Shakspeare and Rowley.— The 
elder plar was twice published with the uatials of Shakspeaie on Ihe fid* 
page. Shakspeare has preserved the greatest purt of the conduct of it, as 
well as some of the lines. The number of quotations firom Horace, and similar 
scraps of learning scattered over this piece, ascertain it to have been iSbt work 
of a scholar. It contains likewise a quantity of rhyming Latin, and ballad- 
metre ; and in a scene where the Bastard is represented as plundering a mo* 
nastery, there are strokes of humour, which seem, £rom their particular turn, 
to have been most evidently produced by another hand than that «l oitt 
author. 

Of this historical drama there is a subsequent editikm in 1611, printed fbf 
John Hehne, whose name appears before none of the genuine pieces of Shak- 
speare. Mr. Steevens admitted this pla^ as our auSior's own, among the 
twenty which he publidied from the old ecutions : he alterwatds, pethaps with* 
out sufficient grottnds, receded from that opinion* 

The actMMi of -the present tragedy occupies a space of about seventeen years ; 
begiindng^ at the Ihmy-fourth year of King John's life. 
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King John : 

Prince Henry, his son; afterwards King Henry III. 

Arthur, duke of Brets^ne, son of Geffrey, late duke of 

Bretagne, the elder brother of King John. 
William, Mareshall, earZ ojf Pembroke. 
Geffrey Fitz-Peter, earl of lEtssex^ chief justiciary of 

England. 
William Lonosword, ear/ of Salisbury.^ 
Robert Bigot, earZo/' Norfolk. 
Hubert de Buroh, chamberlain to the king. 
Robert Faulconbridge, son of Sir Robert Faulcon^ 

bridge : 
Philip Faulconbridge, his half-brother, bastard son to 

£tng Richard the First. 
James Gurney, servant to Lady Faulconbridge. 
Peter of Pomfret, a prophet. 

Philip, Atng of France. 

Lewis'^ the dauphin. 

Archduke of AvLstnvi. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the pope's legate. 

Melun, a French lord. 

Chatillon, ambassador from France to King John. 

Elinor, the widow of King Henry II. and mother of King 

John. 
Constance, mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, daughter to Alphonso, king of Castile, and niece to 

King John. 
Itady Faulconbridge, mother to the bastard and Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Sheriff, Heralds, Officers, 
Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants. / 

Scene, sometimes in England, and sometimes in France. 

•> SaUdmry.^ Son to King Henry II. by B.oflamond Clifford. 
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ACT I. 

Scene L — Northampton. A Room of State in 

the Palace, 

Enter l^mg John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Essex, 
Salisbury, anS Others, with Chatillon. • 

King John. Now, say, Cbatillon, what would Franee 
with us ? 

Choi. Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 
In my beha.yiour/ to the majesty. 
The borrowed majesty of England here. 

Eli. A strange beginning ; — borrow'd majesty ! 

K. John. Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 

Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine : 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword. 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles ; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand. 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. 

K. John. What follows, if we disallow of this ? 

Chat* The proud control^ of fierce and bloody war. 
To enforce these rites so forcibly withheld. 

K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
<])ontrolment for controlment : so answer France. 

Chat. Then take my king's defiance from my mouth. 
The furthest limit of my embassy. 

* In my behaviour,'] This word is here used in a very peculiar sense, and 
means in my assumed character, 

* — control^ i* e. Compulsion, 

VOL* IV' M 
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K. John. Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace : 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there. 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard : 
So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sudden presage of your own decay, — 
An honourable conduct let him have: — 
Pembroke, look to't : Farewell, Chatillon. 

[Exeunt Chatillon and Pembboke. 

EIL What now, my son ? have I not ever said. 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease. 
Till she had kindled France, and all the world. 
Upon the right and party of her son ? 
This might have beeh prevented, and made whole. 
With very easy arguments of love ; 
Which now the manage* of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K. John. Our strong possession, and oi^r right for us. 

Eli, Your strong possession, much more than your 
Or else it must go wrong with you, and me : [right; 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear ; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear. 

Enter ^Ae'SheriflF of Northamptonshire, who whispers 

Essex. 

Essex. My liege, here is the strangest controversy. 
Come from the country to be judged by you. 
That ere I heard : Shall I produce the men ? 

K. John. Let them approach. — [Exit Sheriff. 

Our abbies, and our priories shall pay 

Re-enter Sheriff, vnth Robebt Faulconbbidge, and 

Philip, his bastard brother.'^ 

This expedition's charge. — What men are you? 

c — the manage — "] i. e. Conduct, administratioii. 

^ Phiiip, his bastard brother,'] This character is compoimided of two dis- 
tinct personages : — ^ 

Matthew Paris says, ** Sub illius temporis curriculo, Falcasius de Brente, 
Neusteriensis et spurius ex parte matris atque Bastardus, qui in vili jumento 
manticaio ad Regis paulo ante clientelain descenderat," &c. 

Holinbhed says, ** Richard the Fjirst had a natural son named Philip, who, in 
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Bast. Your faithfiil subject I, a gentleman. 
Bom in Northamptonshire ; a'nd eldest son; 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge ; 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of CoBur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K, John. What art thou? 

Rob. The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge. 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir ? 
You came not of one mother then, it seems. 

Bctst. Most certain of one mother, mighty king. 
That is well known; and, as I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put yon o*er to heaven, and to my mother ; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 

Eli. Out on thee> rude man ! thou dost shame thy mo- 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. [ther, 

Bcist. I, madam? no, I have no reason for it ; 
This is my brother's plea, and none of mine : 
The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year : 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my laud ! 

K. John. A good blunt fellow : — Why, being younger 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? [bom. 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander'd me with bastardy : 
But whe'r* I be as true begot, or no. 
That still Hay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bonea that took the pains for me!) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old sir Robert did beget us both. 
And were our father, and this son like him ; — 

old sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

K. John. Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent us here ! 

the year following, killed the Viscount de Limoges, to revenge the death of his 
father." 

Our author was perhaps induced to give the name of Faulconhridge to King 
Richard's natural son, from finding it in the continuation of Harding's Chro- 
nicle, 1548, fol. 24. 6. ad ann. 1472. He is only mentioned in our histories 
by the name of Philip. — Steevens and Ma lone. 

M 2 
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Eli. He hath a trick of Coeur-delion's face/ 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him : 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man ? 

K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts. 

And finds them periFect Richard. Sirrah, speak. 

What doth move you to claim your brother's land ? 

Bast. Because he hath a half-face, like my father; 
With that half-face* would he have all my land : 
A half-fkced groat five hundred pound a year ! 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd. 
Your brother did employ my father much ; — 

Bast. Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land ; 
Your tale must be, how he employed my mother. 

Rob. And once dispatch'd him in an embassy 
To Germajiy, there, with the emperor, - 
To treat of high affairs touching that time : 
The advantage of his absence took the king, 
And in the meantime sojoum'd at my father's ; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak : 
But truth is truth ; large lengths of seas and shores 
. Between my father and my mother lay, 
(As I have heard my father speak himself,) 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
His lands to me; and took it, on his death,*" 
That this, my mother's son, was none of his ; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine. 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 
K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 

f—— -a trick — ] i. e. Soim peculiarity of look or motion, 

? With that half-face—] The poet sneers at tiie meagre sbaip visage of the 
younger brother, by comparing him to a silver groat, that bore the king's face in 
profile, 80 shewed but hsdf the £ace : the groats of ail our kings t>f England, and 
indeed all their other coins of silver, one or two only excepted^ had a fuU face 
crowned ; till Henry VILat dietimeabove-mentidned, cohiedpDats, and half- 
groats, as also some shillings, with half faces, i. e. the faces in profile, as all 
o«r coin has now. The first groats of Henry the Eighth were like those of his 
father, though afterwards he returned to the broad races again. Theobald. 

•» — ■- took it on his death,'] i; c. Entertained it as his fixed opinion, when, 
he was dying. — Stbevens. 
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Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him : 
And, if she did play false/ the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother. 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son. 
Had of your father claimed this s*on for his ? 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, {torn all the world ; 
In sooth, he might : then, if he were my brother's. 
My brother might not claim hini; nor your father, ' 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes,* — 
My mother's son did get your father's heir j 
Your father's heir must have your father's land. 

Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force. 
To dispossess that child which is not his ? 

Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, sir. 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

JE/r. Whether hadst thou rather, — be a Faulcon- 
bridge. 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside 1^ 

Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my shape. 
And I had his, sir Robert his, like him ;* 
And if my legs were two stich riding-rods. 
My amis such eel-skins stuffed ; my face so thin. 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose. 
Lest men should say. Look; where three-farthings goes i"* 
And, to his shape," were heir to all this land, 
'Would I might never stir from off this place, 

' — Tint concludes, — 1 i. e. THUs is the conclusion. 

^ Lord of thy presence, and no land beside ?] i. e. In possession of that grandeur 
of appearance which distingoishes you from the vulgar, without the help of 
fortune. — ^Johnson. 

> And J had his, Sir Robert his, like him ;1 The meaning is — If I had his shape. 
Sir Bobert^s^-'as he has. Sir Robert his, for Sir Roberfs, is agreeableix) the prac- 
tice of that dme. — Johnson. 

^ three-farthings goesl"] The three-farthing pieces current in the reigpi 

of Queen Elizabeth were of silver, andvery thin, andbore the impression of her 
head with a rose on the reverse. The habit of wearing roses of ribbon in the 
ear is frequently mentioned in the old dramatists. 

B to fiis shape,"] i. e. In addition to his shape. Mr. M. Mason proposes 

to read, "-And, to this shape, were heir to all his land." • 
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I'd give it every foot to have this face; 
I would not be sir Nob** in any case. 

Eli. I like thee well ; Wilt thou forsake thy fortune. 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me ? 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France* 

Bast. Brother, take you my land, Fll take my chance : 
Your face hath got five hundred pounds a yfear ; 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear. — 
Madam, Fll follow you unto the death. 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

Bast. Our country manners give our betters way. 

K, John. What is thy name ? 

Bast. Philip, my liege ; so is my name begun ; 
Philip, good old sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 

K. John. From henceforth bear his name whose form 
thou bear'st : 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great ; 
Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet.i^ 

Bast. Brother, by the mother's side, give me your 
hand ; 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land : — 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, i 
When I was got, sir Robert was away. 

Eli. The very spirit of Plantagenet ! — 
I am thy grandame, Richard ; call me so. 

Bast. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: What 
though? 
Something about, a little from the right,"! 

* I would not he Sir Nob — "] Sir Nob is used contemptaoiisly for Sir Robert. 

P ArisSt Sir Bichard, and Plantagenet.] It is a common opinion, that Plantti' 
genet was the simame of the royal house of England, from the time of King 
Henry II. ; but it is, as Camden obserres in his Remmnes, 1614» a popular mis- 
take. Plantagenet was not a family name, but a nick-name, by whidi a grand- 
son of Gefirey, the first eail Qi Anjou, was distinguished^ from his wearing a 
broom stalk in his bonnet. But this name was never borne either by the first 
earl of Anjou, or by King Henry II., the son of that earl bv the Empress 
Maude, he being always called Henry Fitz-Empress ; his son, Uichard Vcsur'' 
de-Uoti ; and the prince who is exhibited in the play before us, John sons-terrei 
or lack'land,' — Ma lone. 

4 Something about, a little from the rigJit, &c.] This speech, composed of allu- 
sive and proverbial sentences, is obscure. I am, says the sprightly knight, 
your grandson, a little irregularly, but every man cannot get what he wishes 
the legal way. He that dares not go about his designs by day, must make his 
motions in the night ; Jhe, to whom the door is shut, must cUn^ the vfindow, or 
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In at the window, or else o^er the hatch :. 
Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night : 

And have is have, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot ; 
And I am I, howe'er I was begot. 

K. John. Go, Faulconbridge ; now hast thou thy desire, 
A landless knight makes thee a landed 'squire. — 
Come, madam, and come, Richard ; we must speed. 
For France, for France 5 for it is more than need. 

Bast. Brother^ adieu ; Good fortune come to thee ! 
For thou wast got i*the way of honesty. 

[Exeunt all but the Bastard. 
A foot of honour better than I was ; 
But many a foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady :-- — 
Good den/ sir Richard, — God-a-mercyy fellow:-^ 
And if his name be George, Fll call him Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names ; 
Tis too respective, and too sociable. 
For your conversion.* Now your traveller,^— 
He and his tooth-pick at my worship's mess ;* 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic'd. 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 

My picked man," of countries : My dear sir, 

(Thus, leaning on my elbow, I begin,) 
I shall beseech you — ^That is question now ; 
And then comes answer like an ABC-book :* — 

Idap the hatch. This,, however, shaU not depress me ; for the world never in- 
quires how any man got what he is known to possess, but allows that to have 
is to have, however it was caught, and that he who mm, shot well, whatever was 
his skill, whether the arrow fell luar the mark, or/ar off it. — ^Johnson. 

' Good den,"] i, e. A good evening. 

**Ti8too respective, and too socic^le, ^ 
For your conversion.] Respective, is re/pectful, formal. Conver^on seems 
to mean, his late change of condition from a private g«ntleman to a knight. — 
Stbevens. • 

* He and his tooth-pick at myw(»rship*s mess;"] In that age of newly excited 
curiosity, one of the entertainments at great tables seems to have been the 
discourse of a traveller ; and ;to pick the teeth and wear a piqued beard, were the 
marks of a man's affecting foreign fashions. — ^Johnson. 

n My picked manti Picked means, spruce in dress. It is taken metaphorically 
from birds, who dress themselves by pick^g out the superfluous feathers.*'—- 
Stebvens. 

X — : — like an ABC-book : — ] An ABC-book, or, as they spoke and wrote it, 
an absey-book, is a catechism. — ^Jobmson. 
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O, sir, says an|wer, at your best command: 
At your employment ; at your service, sir :• 



No, sir, says question^ I, sweet sir, at yours: 

And so, ere answer knows what question would, 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment ; 

And talking of the Alps, and Appennines> 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society. 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself: 

For he is but a bastard^to the time>^ 

That doth not smack of observation ; 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no ;) 

And not alone in habit and device. 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age*s tooth ; 

Which, though I will not practise to deceive. 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising.— 

But who comes in such haste, in riding robes ? 

What woman-post is this ? hath she no husband. 

That will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 

Enter Lady Favlconbridge, and James Ourney. 

O me ! it is my mother : — How now, good lady ? 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? 

Lady F* Where is that slave, thy brother? where 
is he? 
That holds in chase mine honour up and down? 

Bast. My brother Robert ? old sir Robert's son ? 
Colbrand* the giant, that same mighty man ? 
Is it sir Robert's son, that you seek so ? 

Lady P. Sir Robert's son ! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 

7 Far he is but a bastard to th$ time, &c.] He is accounted but a mean man in 
the present age, who does not shew by his dress &c. that he has travelled and 
made observations on foreign countries. — Malonb. 

2 Colbrand — ] Colbrand was a Danish giant, whom Guy of Warwick di8com-# 
fited in the presence of Kin^ Athelstan. llie combat is very pompously de- 
scribed by Drayton, in his Polyolbion. — Joonson. 
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Sir Robert's son : Why scorn'st thou at sir Robert ? 
He is sir Robert's son ; and so art thou. 

Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a while ? 

Gur. Good leave/ good Philip. 

BasL Philip ? — sparrow !* — ^James^ 

There's toys abroad ; anon I'll tell thee more. 

[Ejcit Gurney. 
Madam^ I was not old sir Robert's son ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good-friday, and ne'er broke his fast : 
Sir Robert could do well ; Marry (fo confess !) 
Could he get me ? Sir Robert could not do it ; 
We know his handy work : — ^Therefore, good mother. 
To whom am I beholden for these limbs ? 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too. 
That for thine own gain should'st defend mine honour ? 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave ? 

Bast. Knight, knight, good mother, — Basilisco-Iike :• 
What ! I am dubb'd ; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not sir Robert's son ; 
[ have disclaim'd sir Robert, and my land ; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gene : 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father ; 
Some proper man I hope ; Who was it, mother? 

Lady F. Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridge ? 

Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

Lady F. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father ; 
By long and vehement suit I was seduc'd 

* Good Uave, &c.] i. e. A ready aisent. 

b PhUip ? — sparrow /] A sparrow is called 'P^t;> from its note. 

^ Knight, kxdghti good mother, — Basiliseo'lihe :] Faulconbridge's words here 
cany a concealed piece of satire on a stupid drama of that age, printed in 
1599,'^nd called Soliman and Perseda, . In this piece there is a character of a 
blagging cowardly knight, called Baspisco. His pretension to valour is so blown 
and seen through, that Piston,, a buffoon-servant, in the play jumps on his back, 
and will not disengage him, till he makes him swear upon Ms dudgeon dagger 
to the contents ; and in the terms he dictates to him : 

'* Bom. Oh, I swear, I swear. 

Pitt, By the contents of this blade. 

Bas. By the contents of this blade. 

Pist, I, the aforesaid Basilisco. 

iBas, I, the aforesaid Basilisco. — Knight, good fellow, knight, 

Pitt, Knave, good fellow, knave, knave/^ — Tusobalo. 
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To make room for him 'in my husband's bed :- 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge ! 
Thou art the issue of my dear offence^ 
Which was so strongly urg'd, past my defence. 

Bast, Now, by this light, were I to get again. 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, — 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, — 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight. 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. * 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts,** 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart I t}iank thee for my father ! 
Who lives and dares but say, thou did'st not well % 
When I was got. Til send his soul to hell. 
Come lady, I will show thee to my kin ; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot. 
If thou had'st said him nay, it had been sin : 

Who says it was, he lies ; I say, 'twas not. lExeunL 

ACT II. 

Scene I. — France. Before the Walk o/* Angiers. 

Enter, on one side, the Archduke q/* Austria,* and Forces ; on 
the other, Philip, King o^ France, and Forces; Lewis, 
CoNSTANCte, Arthuk, and Attendants. 

Lew, Before Angiers well met, brave Austria. — 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 

<» robs li<m$ of their hearti,"] Alluding to the old metrical romsyice of 

Bichard Coeur-de-lion, wherein this once celebrated monarch is relatiBd to 
have acquired his distinguishing appellation by having plucked out a lion's 
heart, to whose fury he was exposed by the duke of Austria, for having slain 
his son with a blow of his fist. -From Uiis ancient romance the story has crept 
into some of our old chronicles. — Farmer. 

e Archduke of Austria,] Shakspeare is in an error in ascribing the death 

of Richard to the duke of Austria. He lost his life at the siege of Chaluz, 
long after he had been ransomed from Austria's power. The introduction of 
him here, is also an anachronism. Leopold, by whom Richard had been thrown 
into prison in 1193, died in consequence of a fall from his horse in 11 95, some 
years before the commencement of the present play. — Stebvens and Maloks. 
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Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart. 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave : 

And, for amends to his posterity. 

At our impdrtance^ hither is he come. 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John ; 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion's death. 
The rather, that you give his offspring life. 
Shadowing their right under the wings of war : 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 

But with a heart full of unstained love : 

« 

Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. ^ 

Lew. A noble boy ! Who would not do thee right ? 

Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss. 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return. 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd shore. 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides. 
And coops from other lands her islanders. 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the> main. 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes. 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy. 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks. 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength. 
To make a more requital to your love. 

Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their 
swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phi. Well then, to work; our cannon shall be 
bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town. 

Call for our (^hiefest men of discipline, 

' ■■ tmporta»jrc— '] i. e. Importunity* 
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To cuH the plots of best advantages :* 
Well lay before this town our royal bones. 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's bloody 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Const. Stay for an answer to your embassy. 
Lest unadvised you stain your swords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war ; 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood. 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

Enter Chatiljlon. 

K, Phi, A wonder, ladyl—lo, upon thy wish, 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. — 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 
We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

Chat, Then turn your forces from this paltry siege,. 
And stir them up against a mightier ta^k. 
England, impatient of your just demands. 
Hath put himself in arms ; the adverse winds. 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I : 
His marches are expedient** to this town. 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen. 
An At6,* stirring him to blood and strife ; 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; 
With them a bastard of the king deceased : 
And all the unsettled humours of the land,— 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, - 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' spleens, — 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs. 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er, 

9 To cull the plots of best advantages: — ] i. c. To mark such stations as might, 
over-awe the town. — Henley. * 

h expedient — ] i. e. Expeditious, 

* — Ati,^ The goddess of revenge. 
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Did never float upon the swelling tide. 

To do offence and scath*' in Christendom. 

The interruption of their churlish drums : [Drums beat. 

Cuts off more circumstance : they are at hand. 

To parley, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. 

K. Phi. How much unlook'd for is this expedition ! 

Aust. By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion : 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 

Enter King John, Elinok, Blanch, ^Ae Bastard, 

Pembroke, and Forces. 

K. John. Peace be to France ; if France in peace permit 
Our just tmd lineal entrance to our own ! 
If not ; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven ! 
Whiles we, God^s wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 

K. Phi. Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace ! 
England we love ; and, for that England's sake. 
With burden of our armour here we sweat : 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine ; 
But thou from loving England art so far. 
That thou hast under-wrought' his lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence of posterity. 
Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ; — 
These eyes, these brows were moulded out of his : 
This little abstract doth contain at large. 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief" into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born. 
And this his son ; England was Geffrey's right. 
And this is Geffrey's ; In the name of God, 

^ — — tcath — ] Destruction, hann. 

* under-wrought — ] i. e. Underworked, undermined. 

■> thit brief—] i. e. A short writing, abstract, or description. 
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How comes it then, that thou art cBll'd a king. 
When living blood doth in these temples beat. 
Which owe the ctown that thou o'er-masterest? 

K, John. From whom hast thou this great commission,^ 
France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

K. Phi, From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority. 
To look into the blots and strains of right. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrcmg ;^ 
And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it* 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 
• K. Phi. Excuse ; it is to beat usurping down. 

Eli, Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France? 

Const, Let me make answer ; — thy usurping son. 

Eli. Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king ; 
That thou may'st be a queen, and check the world !" 

Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true 
As thine was to thy husband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father GeflFrey, 
Than thou and John in manners ; being as like. 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a bastard ! by my soul, I think. 
His father never was so true begot ; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother ."* 

Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father. 

Const. There's a good grandam, boy, that would blot 

Aust. Peace ! [thee. 

Bast, Hear the crier. 

^ That thou may^ St be a queen f and check the tporld!^ "Surely Queen Ele- 
nor, the kyng*s mother, was sore against her nephew Arthur, rather provoked 
thereto by envye conceived against his mother, than upon any just occasion, 
given in ihebehalfe of the childe ; for that she saw, if he were king, how his 
mother Constance toould look to bear the most rule within the realms of Englande, till 
her Sonne should come to a lawful age to govern of himselfe. So hard a thing it 
is to bring women to agree in one minde." — Holing shed. 

® an if thou wert his mother J] Constance alludes to Elinor's in^delity to 

her husband, Lewis the Seventh, when they were in the Holy Land ; on ac- 
count of which he yras divorced from her. She afterwards (1151) married our 
King Henry II. — ^Malonb. 
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Aust* What the devil art thou ? 

BasL One that will play the devil, sir, with you, » 

An 'a may catch your hide and you alQjae.P 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes. 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard ; 
rU smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right ; 
Sirrah, look to't; i'faith, I will, i'faith. 

Blanch. O, well did he become that lion's robe. 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! 

Bast. It lies as sightly on the back of him. 
As great Alcides' shoes upon an ass :*' — 
But, ass, ril t^ke that burden from your back ; 
Or lay on that, shall make your shoulders crack. 

Aust. What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ? 

X. Phi. Lewis, determine what we shall do straight. 

Lew. Women and fools, break off* your conference. — 
King Jolin, this is the very sum of all, — 
England, and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 

K. John. My life as soon : — I do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 

Eli. Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const. Do, child, go to it' grandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 
There's a good grandam. 

Arth. » Good my mother, peace ! 

P One that will play the devil, sii', with you. 
An *a may catch your hide and you alone,"] The story is, that A ustria,who killed 
KingBichaid Cxut'de-lion, wore, as the spoil of that prince, a lion's hidct which 
had belonged to him. This circumstance renders the anger of the Bastard very 
natuzal) and ought not to have been omitted. — Pope. 

4 — — ~ great Alcides* shoes upon an ass : — ] The shoes of Hercules, which are here 
introduced in connejdon with the hoofs of an ass, were in frequent demand with 
oar old comedians. In Day's Isle of Gulls we have, " are as fit, as Hercules* 
shoe for the foot of a pigmy ;" and " Hercules* shoe will never serve a child*8 
foot;** seems to have been a proverbial expression, it is so frequently employed. 
— Steevens. 
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I would, that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

Eli, His mothec shames him so^ poor boy, he weeps « 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe'r she does or no ; 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes. 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth ! 

Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth ! 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights. 
Of this oppressed boy : This is thy eldest son's son, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child ; 
The canon of the law is laid on him. 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thj sin-conceiving womb. 

K. John. Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to say, — 

That he's not only plagued for her sin. 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague^ 
On this removed issue, plagu'd for her. 
And with her plague, her sin ; his injury 
Her injury, — the beadle to her sin ; 

' I have but this to tay, — 

That heU not only plagued for her sin. 

But God hath made A«r sin and her the plague, &c.] The key to these words 
is contained in the last speech of Constance, when she alludes |to the denun- 
ciation of the second commandment, ** Vintin^ the sins of the parents to the 
tlurd and fourth generation." Young Arthur is here represented as not only 
suffering from the guilt of his grandmother ; but also, by her, in person, she 
being msule the very instrument of his sufferings. As he was not her trnmc- 
diate, but removed issue — the second generation from her nn-eonceiving womb — 
it might have been expected, that the evils to which, upon her accoimt, he 
was (H>noxious, would have incidentally befallen him ; instead of his being pu- 
nished for them all, by her immediate infliction, — He is not only plagued on 
account of her sin, according to the threatening of the commandment, but she 
is preserved alive to her second generation, to be the instiiiment of inflictiag on 
her grandchild the penalty annexed to her sin ; so that he is plagued on her 
account, and wHh her plague, which is, her sin, ^at is [taking, by a cosamoa 
figure, the cause for the consequence] die penalty entailed upon it. His w^ry, 
or the evil he tujfers, her sin brings upon him, and her injury, or the evil Ae in- 
flicts, he suffers from her, as the beadle to her sin, or executioner of the punitliment 
annexed to it, — Henley. 
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All punish'd in the person of this child. 
And all for her : A plague upon her ! 

JE/t. Thou unadvised scolds I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

Const. Ay, who doubts that ? a will ! a wicked will ; 
A woman's will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 

K. PM. Peace, lady ; pause, or be more temperate ; 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim* 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. — 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers ; let us hear them speak. 
Whose title they admit, Authur's or John's. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Citizens upon the walk. 

I Cii. Who is it, that hath wam'd us to the walla ? 

K. Phi. Tis France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself: 

You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects, — 

K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur'9 subjects. 
Our trumpet calFd you to the gentle parle. 

K. John. For our advantage; — Therefore, hear us 

first. 

These flags of France, that ate advanced here 

Before the eye and prospect of your town. 

Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 

The cannons have their bowels full of wtath ; 

And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 

Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls : 

All preparation for a bloody siege. 

And merciless proceeding by these French, 

Confront your city's eyes, your winking gates ;* 

And, but for our* approach, those sleeping stones. 

That as a waist do girdle you about. 

By the compulsion of their ordnance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited, and wide havock made 

• It ill heuBm ihh preunce, to cry aim — ] To cry aim is borrowed from' 
aiclieiyi and was used to encourage the archers, when they were about to shoot. 

t _. your winking gates ;] i. e. Gates hastily closed from an apptehension 
of danger. 

VOL. IV. .^ 
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For bloody power to rush upon yonr peace* 
But, on the sight of us, your lawful king»- 



Who painfully, with much expedient march^ 

Have brought a countercheck before your gates^ 

To save unscratch'd your city's threatened cheeks,*^— 

Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle : 

And now, instead of bullets wrappM in fire. 

To make a shaking fever in your walls. 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke. 

To make a faithless error in your ears : 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens. 

And let us in, your king ; whose laboured spirits, 

Forwearied- in this action of swift speed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

£• Phi. When I have said, make answer to us both* 
Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow'd upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet^ . 
<Son to the elder brother of this man. 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys : 
I'or this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your towA ; 
Being no further enemy to you. 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal. 
In the relief of this oppressed child^ 
Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe. 
To him that owes it ;' namely, this young prince : 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear. 
Save in asp6ct> have all offence seal'd up ; ^ 

Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven : 
•And, with a blessed and unvex'd retire. 
With unhack'd swords, and helmets all unbruis'd. 
We will bear liome that lusty blood again. 
Which here we came to spout against your town. 
And leave youiv children, wives, and you, in peace* 



• Fonveariadt-] i. e. Worn out, Sax. 
* <wes it ;] 4. e. Oumi it. 
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But if you foodly pass our proffer'd offer, 
!Gs not the roundure' of your old-fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war ; 
Though all these English, and their discipline, 
Were harbour'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, p 

In that behalf which we have challeii^'d it ? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage. 
And stalk in blood tb our possession ? 

1 CfV. In brief, we are the king of England's subjects ; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 

) Cit. That can we not : but he that proves the king> 
To him will, we prove loyal ; till that time, - 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 

£. John, Doth not the crown of England prove the 
And, if not that, I bring you witnesses, * [king ? 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed, — 

Bast. Bastards, and else. 

K. John. To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-bom bloods as those, 

Bast. Some bastards too. 

K. Pit. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

1 Cit. Till you compound whose right is-worthiest. 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K. John. Theii God forgive the sin of all those souls. 
That to their everlasting residence. 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet. 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 
, K. Phi. Amen ! Amen ! — Mount chevaliers ! to arms ! 

Bn$t. St. George, — that swing'd the dragon, and e'er 
since. 
Sits on! his horseback at mine hostess' door. 
Teach us some fence !— Sirrah, were I at home, 
Ai your den, sirrah, [to Austria] with your lioneiss, 
I^d set an ox-head to your lion's hide. 
And make a monster of you. 

Aust. ^ Peace ; no more. 

' 'Tit not th§ roundore, &c.] Roundure n^eanf the tame at the French ran- 
d ur§, i. e. the circle.-r-SvftBVBWs. 

n2 
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Bast. O, tremble.; for you hear the lion roar. 
K. John. Up higher to th& plain ; where well set forth. 
In best appointment^ ail our regiments. 

Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
K. Phi. It shall be so ;— po Lewis] and at the other 
hill 
Command the rest to stand. — God, and our right ! 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same. 

Alarums and Excursions: then a Retreat. Enter a Rtnch 
Herald, with trumpets, to the gates. 

F. Her, You men of Anglers, open wide your gates. 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in ; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother. 
Whose sons lye scatter'd on the bleedin&c eround. 
Many a widoi's husband groveling liesf "^ 
Coldly embracing the discoloured earth ; 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly displayed. 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 

Enter an English Herald, vnth trumpets. 

E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells; 
Eling John, your king and England's, doth appix>ach. 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright. 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest. 
That is removed by a staff of France ; - 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march'd forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty EngUsh, all with purpled hands. 
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Died in the dying slaughter of their foes :■ 
Open your gates^ and give the victors way. 

C*^. Heralds^ from off our towers we might behold. 
From first to last^ the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured :■ 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer'd 

blows ; 
Strength match'd with strength, and power confronted 

power: 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest : while they weigh so even. 
We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 

Enter, at one side. King John, toith his Power; Elinor, 
Blanch, and the Bastard; at the other. King Philip, 
Lewis, Austria, and Forces* 

K. John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast 
away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment. 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'erswell 
With course disturbed even thy confining shores ; 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K. Phi. England, thou hast not sav'd one drop of 
blood. 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, lost more : And by this hand I swear. 
That sways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
Before we will lay down pur just-borne arms. 
We'll put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms we bear. 
Or add a royal number to the dead ; 
Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss. 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Bast. Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers, 

s Dkd in the dying slaughter cf their foes :] It was one of the savage prac- 
tices of the chase* for all to stain their hands in the blood of the deer as a 
trophy. — ^Johnson. 

. » — eentttredi] i. e. Estimated. Ova author ought ^ther to have written 
—whose iupmmtjf, or whose inequality^ cannot be censured.— Malomx. 
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When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! ^ 

O, now doth death line his dead chaps with steel ; 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; 
And now he feasts/ mouthing^ the flesh of tten. 
In undetermined differences of kings. — 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, havock, kings ! back to the stained fields 
You equal potents/ fiery-kindled' spirits ! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace ; till then, blows, blood/ and death ! 
K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet adi&it? 
K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England; who's yoat 

king? 
1 Cit. The king of England, when we know the kii^« 
K. Phi. Know him in iid, that here hold up his right. 
K. John. In us, that are our own great deputy. 
And bear possession of our person here : 
Iiord of our presence. Anglers, and of you. 

1 Cit. A greater power' than we, denies all tUs ; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our stfong-barr'd gates: 
King*d of our fears ;^ until our fears, resolv'd> 
Be by some certain king purg'd and depos'd. 

Bast. By heaven, these scroyles* of Angiers, flout yotf, 
kings ; 
And stand securely on their battlements. 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of deaA. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me ; 
Do like the mutines of Jerusalem,^ 
Be friends a while, and both conjointly bend 

^ -^— mout/itn^ — ] The old copy reads mounng^ 

c fcienti^ For poUniat$i* 

^ King*d of our fears ;] i. e. Auled by our fears. 

« scroylet—1 Etcroulles, Fr. i. e. Bcabby, scrophulous feUows. 

f' mudnetqfjenaafeihji.e. The mutineerd of Jerusalem. liVheh Titos 

'^encamped before the Holy City, the Jews were divided ittto thf66 ^ftctxoifer) but 
" seeing Titus to be encamped upon the mount Olivet, the captaines of the 
seditious assembled together and fell at argument, evert man ^th another, 
intending to tunie their crudty upon the RomaineSi confirmmg antd hktifying the 
same atonement and purpose, by swearing one to another : and so became peace 
among them.'' — Mott MttrveUout History of the Latter Times of Hie Jem* Cam- 
monveaUh, translated by Peter Murray, 1 jl7d» quoted hf Ma to me. . 
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Your sharpest deeds of maKee on this town : 

By east and west let France and England mount 

Their battering, cannon, charged to the mouths ; 

Till their soul'fearing< clamcmrs have biawl'd down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 

rd play incessantly upon these jades. 

Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths. 

And part your mingled colours once again ; 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to point : 

Then, in a moment, f(»rtune shall cull forth 

Out of one side her happj^^ minion ; 

To whom in favour she shall give the day. 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 

Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

jK. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 
I like it well ; — France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Angiers even vfiih the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it ? 

Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a kingr— 
Being vnrong'd, as we. are, by this peevish tovm,— 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 
As we vnll ours, against these saucy walls : 
And when that we have dash'd them to the ground. 
Why, then, defy each other : and, pell-mell. 
Make v^ork upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

K. Phi. Let it be so : — Say, where will you assault? 

K. John. We from the west will send destruction 
Into the city's bosom. 

Aust. I from the north. 

K. Phi. Our thunder from the south. 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast^ O prudent discipline ! From north to south ; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth : [iisufe. 
m stir them to it : — Come, away, away ! 

1 Cit. Hear us, great kings; vouchsafe a while to stay, 

ff •,_ aml'/earing — ] i. e. Saul^appalUng, ■■'■' 
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And I shall show you peace, and fair-faoed league;- '" 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds. 
That here coma sacrifices for the field : 
Pers6ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

jK. John. Speak on, with favour ; we are bent to hearr. 

1 Cit. That daughter there of Spain> the lady Blanch,** 
Is near to England; Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid : 
If lu^ty love should go in quest of beauty. 
Where shall we find it fairer than in Blanch? 
If zealous' love should go in search of virtue. 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth. 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth. 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete : i 

If not complete, O say, he is not she ;^ 
And she again wants nothing, to name want. 
If want it be not, that she is not he : 
He is the half part of a blessed man. 
Left to be finished by such a she ; 
And she a fair divided excellence. 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 
O, two such silver currents, when they join. 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 
And two such shores to two such streams made one. 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings. 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery. can. 
To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match. 
With swifter spleen^ than powder can enforce. 
The mouth of pas3age shall we fling wide ope, 

^ ^ -— - the lady Blanch'J The lady "Blanch was daughter to Alphonso the 
ninth king of Casile, and was niece to King John by his sister £]eanor/— 
Steevens. 

' — — -'sea{0u< — ] Here seems to signify pioui or infiuenoBd by mtftivei of re- 
ligian — Johnson. 

^ If not complete, say he is not the ;] Man. and^ wife are, one flesh ; and if he 
be incomplete it is from his not being yet married to this princess. — Sbyhoub* 

1 With swifter spleen, ^c] Oor author uses spleen for any violent huny, or 
tumultuous speed.— Johnson. 
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And give you €f&trance ; but^ ^thout this maich^ 

The sea enrt^ed is not half so deaf^ 

lions more confident^ mountains and rocks 

More free from motion ; no^ not Death herself 

In mortal fury half so peremptory. 

As we to keep this city. 

Bast. Here's a stay," 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old Death 
Out of his rags ! Here's a large mouth, indeed. 
That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas ', 
Talks as familiarly of roaring^ Uons, 
As maidB of thirtlen do of puppy^ogs ! 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 
He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce; 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 
Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his. 
But buffets better than a fist of France : 
, Zounds! I was never so bethump'd with words. 
Since I first calFd my brother's father, dad. 

EH. Son, list to this conjunction, make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown. 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark, how they whisper : urge them, while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition : 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse. 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. 

1 Cit. Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been forward 
To speak unto this city : What say you? [first 

K.John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely son, . 
Can In this book of beauty read, I love, 

* ■ a 9tm/,^ i, e. A hindiranee — Job vsov. A part'aoM.^'^MALOVE, 
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Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 
For Anjouy and fair Toturaine, Maine, Poictierg, 
And all that we upon this side the sea 
(Except this city now by us besieg'd,) 
Find liable to our crown and dignity. 
Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 
In titles, honours, and promotions. 
As she in beauty, education^ blood. 
Holds hand with any }Mrincess of the world* 

K. Phi. What say'st thou, boy? look in the lady's fece^ 

Lew. I do, my lord, and in her eye 1 find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle. 
The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which being but the shadow of your son. 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow : 
I do^protest, I never lov'd myself. 
Till now infixed I beheld myself. 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.'' 

IWIUspers with Bi^nch. 

BasU Drawn in the flattering table of her eye ! — 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow !-* 
And quartered in her heart ! — ^he doth espy 

Himself love's traitor : This is pity now. 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quartered, there should be. 
In such a love, so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch. My uncle's will, in this respect, is mine. 
If he see aught in you, that makes him like. 
That any. thing he sees, which moves his liking,*" 
I can with ease translate it to my will ; 
Or, if you will, (to speak more properly,) 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 
Further I ,will not flatter you, my lord. 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 

^Dratmiti thiflatteriAg table of her eye,] TtAU is picture, c(t ta,th6t,ihe 
iKtad or canvas on wliich any object is painted. Tableau, Fr,---STixTBKt. . 

o That any thing he gees, which moves his lUdng,'] In the idle tautology of this and 
tte preceding line there is a manifest corruption : — Where is the differ^ncd be- 
tween makes him like and tpmies his liking 1 Jt seems to be an altered jiassiige^iiFM' 
words retained, which were meant to be rejected. I would read» 
" If he see aught in you that moves his liking, 
I caawith e^^se translate it to my wilL^o-^^SsTaiouK* • - 
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than this, — ^that tfblbmg do I see hi yovt, 

(Though ditittisfr thoi:^htB themd^Iren should be ycnii^ 

judge,) 
That I can find shotild inerit any hate. 
K. John* What say these yotmg Oftes ? What say you, 

my taece t 
BlcaUh. That she is boimd lA honour stiU to do 
What you in wisdom shidi touchsafe to say. 
K.John. Speak theii, prince Dauphin; cant, you love 

this lady ? 
Lew. Nay, ask me if I can ^efradn froitt love ; 
For I do love her most unfeigtiedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Volquedsen/ Toutainc/, Mait(i>, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five ptovinces. 
With het to thee ; and this addition more. 
Full thirty thousand mio^ks of English coin. — 
Philip of i^rance, if thou be pleas'd withal. 
Command thy sou and daughter to join hands. 
K. Phi, It likes us Well ;-^Young princes, close your 

baikls. 
Aust. And your lips too ; for, 1 am well assnr'd. 
That I did so, When I was first assur'd."^ 

K. Phi. Now/ citizens of Angiets, ope youf gates^ 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rit^s of Marriage shall be solenini^'d^-^ 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ? — 
I know, lihe is not $ for this match, made up. 
Her presence would have interrupted much : 
Where is she and her son ? tell me, who knows. 

Lew. She is sad and passionate' at your highness' tent. 
K. Phi. And, by iny faith, this league, that We have 
Will give her sadness very little cure.— [made. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

P Volquaten,'] This is the ancient name for the ccnmtiy now called the 

Vetm; in Latin^ Pagui Veloeattmus, That part of it called ih» Norman Vemn, 
was in dispute between t^hilip and John.---STBxvEN8. 

4 -»— i am well assur'd. 
That J did to, when t was fint assured.] Asmr'd is here nsed both in its 
common sense» and in an oncommon one, where it signifies ti^ncedp mni' 
iroctML— Steev^ns. 

^ •— ^ poMtima te ] i. e. A prey to mournful tentationt. 
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This widow lady 1 In her right we came ; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way. 
To our own vantage. 

K. John. We will heal up all. 

For well create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond : and this rich fair town 
Well make him lord of.— Call the lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity : — I trust we shall. 
If not fill up the measure of her will. 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so. 
That we shall stop her exclamation* 
Go wei as well as haste will suffer us. 
To this unlook'd for imprepared pomp. 

[^Exeunt all but the Bastard.—- TAe Citizens 
retire from the walls. 

Bast. Mad world! mad kings! mad composition! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly departed with a part :* 
And France, (whose armouj|[ conscience buckled on ; 
Whom zeal and charity .brought to the field. 
As God's own soldier,) rounded in the ear^ 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 
That brokier, that still breaks the pate of faith ; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all. 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ; — 
Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word maid, — cheats the poor maid of that; 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity, — 
Commodity," the bias of the world ; 
The world, who of itself is peised well,* 
Made to run even, upon even ground ; 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias. 
This sway of motion, this commodity. 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

. • departed wih a part :] To part and to dspart were formerly synony- 

m0U8.-^TXXVEN8. 

t rounded in ths ear — "] i. e. Whispered in the ear. 

« Commodity,'] i. e. Interest. 

X ...^ pnted ioeli J i. e. Balanced well^—^'sen, for to poise ia used by 
Chaucer. 
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From all direction, purpose, course, intent : 

And this same bias, this commodity. 

This bawd, this broker,^ this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him firom his own determin'd aid,' 

From a resolved and honourable war. 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. — 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo'd me yet : 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 

When his fair angels would salute my palm : 

But for* my hand, as unattempted yet, 

like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And say, — ^there is no sin, but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be. 

To say, there is no vice, but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity. 

Gain, be my lord ! for I will worship thee ! [JSrt^,. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. — Tht same. The French King's Tent. 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Const, Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace! 
False blood to false blood join'd ! Gone to be friends ! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch those provinces ? 
It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be; thou dost but say, 'tis so : 
I irust, I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me, 

y hrcker^ i. e. Pandar* 

M aid,'] Ought we not to read aim ?•— M. Mason. 

» Butfor-^] u e» Because. 
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For I am sick, and dupable of fears ;** 

Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore fiiU of fBars; 

A widow, busbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, noiurally bom to fears ; 

And though now confess, thou didst but jest. 

With my vex'd spirits I cannot take a truce. 

But they will quake and tremble all this day. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 

Why dost thou look so sadly on my son? 

What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 

Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 

Then vpeBk again ; not all thy former tale. 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think them false. 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow. 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; ^ 

And let belief and life encounter so. 
As doth the fury of two desperate men. 
Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die. — 
Lewis marry Blanch ! O, boy, then where art thou ! 
France friend with England! what becomes of n^e?— 
Fellow, be gone ; I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

SaL What other harm have I, good lady,^ done. 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is, 

« 

As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 
Arth. I do beseech you, madam> be content* 
Const. If thou, that bid'st me be content, wert grim. 

Ugly, and sland'rous to thy mother's womb. 

Full of unpleasing blots and sightless'' stains. 

Lame, foolish, crook'd, swart,^ prodigious,® 

>> Far 1 am tick, and capable rffeart ;] L e. I havdib strong; 9$u^ibUUy ; l.^9M 
tremblingly alive to a^rehension. — Mjilonb. 

c tightUss-—^ The poet uses nghtlea for that which we now expreairbj 

unnghtly, disagreeable to the eyes. — Johnson. 

* swart,'] i. 9. Brown, inclining to black, 

• — . prodigiout,] Ihat is, porUntout, so defonned as to be takdn for a fort'' 
token ^svi/.—- Johnson. 
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Patch'4 ^^^ foul moles^ and eye-offending marbi, 
F would not care« I then would be content; 
For then I should not love thee ; no^ nor thou 
^Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair ; and at thy births dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of nature's gifts thou may'st with lilies boast. 
And with the half-blown rose : but fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted, changed, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
And made his majesty the bawd to tiieirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John : — 
Tell me, thou fdlow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone. 
And leave these woes alone, which I alone. 
Am bound to ,under-bear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Canst. "Hiou may'st, thou shalt, I will not go with; 
thee: 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and makes bis owner stout. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble ;' for my griefs so great. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : herfe I and sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

iShe throws herself on the ground. 

' To fju, and to th$ ttaU of my great grief , 
Lst hingt auimbU;'] In Much Ado e^out Niching, the father of Hero, depressed 
by her disgrace, declares himself so «iibdiied l^ grief, that a iknad nuty load 
him. How is it that grief, in Leonato and lady C<mstance, produces effects di- 
rectly opposite, and yet both aG;reeable to nature 1 Sorrow softens the mind 
while it is yet wanned by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by despair. 
Distress, while there remains anv prospect of relief, is weak and flexible, but 
when no succour remains, is fearless and stubborn ; angry alike at these that 
ii9ue, and at those that do not help; careless to please where nothing «an be 
gained, and fearless to offend when there is nothing farther to be pieadfid. 
Such was this writer^s knowledge of the passions.— Johnson. 
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Enter King John» King Philip, Lewis, Blanch, 
Elinor, Bastard, Austria, and Attendants. 

K. Phi. 'Tis true, fair daughter ; and this blessed day. 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist ; 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye. 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly coarse, that brings this day about. 
Shall never see it but a holyday. 

Const. A wicked day, and not a holyday ! [^Bising^ 

What hath this day deserv'd ? what hath it done; 
Tha^t it in golden letters should be set. 
Among the. high tides,^ in the kalender ? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury: 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day. 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd :^ 
But on this day,^ let seamen fear no wreck; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

£• Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty ? 

Const. You have beguird me with a counterfeit,^ 
Resembling majesty ; which, being touch'd, and triedf. 
Proves valueless: You are forsworn, forsworn; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood. 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours : 
The grappUng vigour and rough frown of war. 
Is cold in amity and painted peace. 
And our oppression hath made up this league :^ — 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings ! 

ff ■■ high tUeti] i. e. Solemn seasons. 

^ .... prodigiously be erased 21 i. e. Be disappointed by the produ<;tioa of a^ 
-prodigy, a xnonster.--^TEBVENs. 

i But on thi$ day,] That is, except on this day. 

k ....^ counterfeit,'] Fonnerly Ona word signified not only hfaUe coin, but s 
portrait. 
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A wido\¥ cries ; be husband to me, heavens I 
Let not the honrs of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset. 
Set arm'd discord 'twixt these perjured kings! 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 

Amt* . Lady Constance, peace. :. 

Const. War! war ! no peace !. peace is to me a.war. 
Lymoges ! O Austria !^ thou dost shame • 
That bloody spoil : Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward : 
Thou little valiant^ great in vUlainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou fortune's championjjliat dost never ^ht 
But when her humourous ladyship, is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perj^ur'd too. 
And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag and stamp, and swear. 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave^ 
Hast thOu not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's bide ! doflF°* it for shame. 
And hang a calf's skin on those recreant limbs. 

Aust. O, that a man should speak those words to. me \ 

Bast. And hang a cqifs skin on those recreant.limbs. 

Aust. Thou dar'st not say so, villain, for thy life. 

B(tst. And hang a calPs skin on those recreai;it limbs. 

K. John. We like not this ; thou dost forget thyself. 

Enter Pandulph. 
K. Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 

1 Lymoges! Austrial] The propriety or impropriety of these titles, 
which every editor has suffered to pass umioted, deserves a little consideration. 
Shakspeare has, on this occasion, followed the old play, which^t oiic'e rarnished 
him with the character of Faulconbridge, and ascribed the death of Richard li 
to the duke of Austria. In the person of Austria he has conjoined the two well* 
known enemies of 'Coeur-de-Iion. Leopold, duke of Austria, threw him into 
prison, in a former expedition [1193]*; out the castle of Chaluz, before which 
he fell [in 1199] belonged to Vidomar, viscount of Limoges ; and the archeir 
who pierced his shoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was Ber- 
trand de Oourdon. The editors seem hitherto to have tmderstood Lymoget sg 
being an appendage to the title of Austria, and therefore inquired no ftraer 

about it.— OTSEVBKS. 

■ doff^"] i. e. Put off, do off, 

VOL. IV. O 
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Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven! — 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal. 
And from pbpe Innocent the legate here. 
Do, in his name, religiously demand. 
Why thou a^inst the church^ our holy mother. 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce. 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's name. 
Pope Innocent, 1 do demand of thee. 

K. John. What earthly dame to interrogatories. 
Can task the free breath^ of a sacred king ? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale ; and fromi th^^outh of England, 
Add thus much more, — ^That n6 Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions \ 
But as we under heavei^ are supreme head. 
So, under him, that grestt supremacy. 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without the assistance cX a mortal hand : 
So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart. 
To him, and his udurp'd authority, 

K. Phu Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 

£. John. Though you, and all the kings of Christen- 
dom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out ; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man. 
Who, in that sstle, sells pardon from himself; 
Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led. 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 
Yet, I alone, alone do me oppose 
Agdnst the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

*^ n WhtA eatthty Maine to interrogatories, 

Can task the free breath, ^c] i. e. What earthly name subjoined to interro* 
gatories, can force a king to speak and answer 'them;-^STEEvsN8. 
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Pand. Then, by. the lawful power that I have. 
Thou shalt stand curs'd, and excommunicate : 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be calFd, 
Canonized, and worship'd as a saint. 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Const. O, lawful let it be. 

That 1 have room with Rome to curse ia while ! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen. 
To my keen curses : for, without my wrong. 
There is no tongue hath pdwer to curse him right. 

Pand. There's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 

Const. And for mine too ; when law can do no right. 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong : 
Law cannot give my cHkd his kingdom here ; 
For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law : 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong. 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse ? 

Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse. 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick ; 
And raise the power of France upon his head. 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

Eli. Look'st thou pale, France? do not let go thy 
hand. 

Const. Look to that, devil ! lest that France repent. 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

Attst. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast. And hang a calf-skin on his recreant limbs. 

Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs. 
Because— 

Bast. Your breeches best may carry them. 

K. John. Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal ? 

Const. What should he say, but as the cardinal ? 

Lew. Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 
Or the light loss of England for a friend : 
Forego the easier. 

o2 
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Blanch. That's the curse of Rome. 

Const. O Lewis, stand fast; the devil tempts thee 
here. 
In likeness of a new untrimmed* bride. 

Blanch. The lady Constance speaks not from her faith. 
But from her need. 

Const. O, if thou grant my need. 

Which only lives but by the death of faith. 

That need must needs infer this principle, 

That faith would live s^ain by death of need ; 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up ; 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

£• John. The king is mov'd, and answers not to this. 

Const. O, be removed from him, and answer well. 

Amt. Do so, king Philip ; hang no more in doubt. 

Bast. Hang nothing but a calfs-skin, most sweet lout. 

K. Phi. I am perplex'd, and know not what to say. 

Pand. What canst thou say, but will perplex thee 
more, - 

If thou stand excommunicate and curs'd ? 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my person yours. 
And tell me, how you woujd bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit : 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows ; 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words. 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love. 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before, — 
No longer than we well could wash our hands. 

To clap this royal bargain up of pe^ce, 

Heaven knows, they were besmear'd and overstain'd" 
With slaughter's pencil ; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings : / 

And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of blood. 
So newly join'd in love, so strong in both,"* 

• — — untrimmed — ] i. e. Undressed, 

* 40 both so strong,"] i. e. Love so strong in both iMiWifs.-— Johnson. 
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Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ?p 

Play fast and loose with faith J so jest with heaven, . 

Make such unconstant children of bursdves. 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 

Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host. 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true sincerity? O holy sir. 

My reverend father, let it not be so : 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 

Some gentle order ; and then we shall be bless'd 

To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 
Pand. All form is formless, order orderless. 

Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms, be champion of our church ! 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother's curse, on her revolting son. 
France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A cased lion' by the mortal paw, 
A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold 
K. Phi, I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 
Pand. So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith ; 
And, like a <jivil war, set'st oath to oath. 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven perform'd , 
That is, to be the champion of our church ; 
What since thou swor'st, is sworn against thyself. 
And may not be performed by thyself : 
For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss. 
Is not amiss when it is truly done ;• 
And being not done, where doing tends to ill. 
The truth is then most done not doing it : 

q . ihii Hnd regreet ?] A rtgrett is an exchange of salutation. 

' A eaud Urn — "] A lion confined in a cage. Oar author was probably think- 
ing of the lions which in his time, as at present, were kept in the tower, in 
dens so small as to justify the epithet he has used.— Ma lone. 




plaii , „ - 5, 

the trtitk is most dmt when you do it wot.— Malome. Perhaps we should read 

^'' is fiuM amiss," &c. 
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The better act of purposes mistook 

Is, to mistake again : though indirect. 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct. 

And falsehood falsehood cures ; as fire cools fire. 

Within the scorched veins of one new bum*d. 

It is religion, that doth make vows kept ; 

But thou hast sworn against religion ; 

By what thou swear'st, against the thing thou Qwear'st; 

And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath : The truth thou art unsure 

To swear, swear only not to be forsworn ;* 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear ? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; 

And most forsworn to keep what thou dost swear. 

Therefore, thy latter vows, against thy first. 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 

And better conquest never canst thou make. 

Than arm thy constant and thy noble parts 

Against those giddy loose suggestions : 

Upon which better part our prayers come in. 

If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know,. 

The peril of our curses light on thee ; 

So heavy, 9S thou shalt not shake them ofi*. 

But, in despair, die under their black weight. 

Aust. Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 

Bast. Wiirt not be ? 

Will not a calf s-skin stop that mouth of thine ? 

Lew. Father, to arms ! 

Blanch. Upon thy wedding day ? 

Against the blood that thou hast married? 

What, shall our feast be kept with slaughtered men? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drams, — • 

• — — . The truth thou art unsure 
To BweoTf swear only twt to be forsworn ;] Of this very difficult passage, and 
from which Mr. Malone supposes, there must have been some irtecoverable 
omission. Dr. Johnson says, *' The sense appears to be this : In swearing by 
f9ligUm against reUgion, to which thou hast already sworn, thou mdkest an oath the 
security for thy faith against an oath aheady taken" I vrill give, says Pabdulph, 
a rule for consciencein these cases. Thou mayest be in doubt about the mat- 
ter of an oath ; when thou swearest, thoumayest net be always sure to swear rightly, 
but lettiiis be Uie setUed principle, swear only not tobe forsworn : let not the lat? 
ter oaths be at variance with the former.— Trut^ means rectitude of conduct 
through this whole passage." 
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Clamours of he% — be measures" to our ponpip .? 

husband, hear me ! — ah, alack, how new 

Is husband in my mouth ir— even fcMr that name. 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce. 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const. O, upon my knee. 

Made hard with kneeling^ I do pray to thee» 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love; What motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? 

Const. That which upholdeth hiqi that thee upholds* 
His honour : O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 

Lew. I muse,' your majesty doth seem so cold. 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

Pand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 

K. Phi. Thou shalt not need :— England, Til fall from 
thee. 

Const. O fair return of banished majesty ! 

Eli. O fqul revolt of French inconstancy! 

K. John. France, thou shalt rue this hour within this 
hour. 

Bast. Old time the clock-setter, that bald sext<m time. 
Is it as he will ? well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch. The sun's overcast with blood : Fair day, adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withal ? 

1 am with both : each army hath a hand ; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both. 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may'st win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may'st lose ; 
Father, I may tlot wish the fortune thine ; 
Orandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : : • i 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 

Assured loss, before the match be play'd. 
Lew. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. ^ 

• he measures^ ITie taeasures, it baa already been more tban onca ob-. . 

aeived, were a species of solemn dance in our autbors time.— Malon b. 
* Imutei] i. e. Ivwndtr, 
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Blanch. There where my fortune lives, diere my life 

dies. 
K, John* Cousin, go draw oar puissance together. — 

\^Exit Bastard. 
France, I am bum'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition. 
Than nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
* The blood, and dearest-valu'd blood, of France. 

£. PM. Thy rage shall bum thee up, and thou shalt 
turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire ; 
Look to thysielf, thou art iii jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats. — ^To arms let's 
hie! ' [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The same. Plains near Angiers. 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter the Bastard with 

Austria's Head. 

Bast. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot; 
Some airy deviU hovers in the sky. 
And pours down mischief* Austria's head, lie there ; 
While Philip breathes. 

Enter King John, Arthur, and Hubert. 

K. John. Hubert, keep this boy :— Philip, make up : 
My mother is assailed in our tent. 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Bast. My lord, I rescu'd her ; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not : . 
But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [Exeunt. 

y ■ axr^ devil — ] The Demonologists divide the devils into different tribes 
imd divisions. In Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication, 1593, we read* " the 
spirits of the otrre will mize themselves with thunider and lightning ; and so 
•nfsct the dymewhere they raise any tempest, that sodainely great mortalitie 
swi oamo to the inhabitants." — Hekdebsov. 
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SCENE III. 
l%e same. 

« ■ 

Alarums; Excursions; Retreat. Enter King John, Eli- 
NOR, ABTHi7B/^Ae Bastatd, Hubert, and Lords* 

K. Jdhu So shall it be ; your grace shall stay behind, 

[To Elinob. 
So strongly guarded. - Cousin, look not sad : 

[ToAbthub. 
Thy grandam loyes thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

jlrth. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 

K. John. Cousin, [to the Bastard,] away for England ; 
baste l)efore: 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; imprison'd angels' 
Set thou at liberty : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon : 
Use oar commission in his utmost force. 

Bast. Bell, book, and candle^ shall not drive me back. 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
I leave your highness : — Grandam, I will pray 
(If ever I remember to be holy,) 
For your fair safety ; so I kiss your hand. 

EU. Farewell, my gentle cousin. 

K. John. Coz, farewell. 

[Exit Bastard. 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 

[She tak^ Abthub aside. 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul, counts thee her creditor. 
And with advantage means to pay thy love : 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath ^. 

lives in ^is bosom, dearly cherished. \^- 

I ,1 ang$U — ^] Ccmi, valued at about ten ahillings each. 

* Bell, book, and candle—] In an account of the Romish curse given bv Dr. 
Grey, it s^pears that three candles were extinguished, one by one, in different 
parts of the execration.— Johvson. 
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Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say^ — 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub. I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say bo yet^ 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so slow. 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say, — But let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the world. 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds,^ 
To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouthy 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night ; 
If this same were a church-yard where we stand. 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit melancholy. 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins. 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes. 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 
Or if thou could'st see me without eyes. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply * 
Without a tongue, using conceit*' alone. 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 
Then, in despite of brooded** watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 
But ah, I will not : — Yet I love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Hub, So well, that what yoU bid me undertake. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act. 
By heaven, I'd db't. 

K.John. Do not I know, thou would'st? 

P — . j:atod«] — are any showy ornaments. 

c ....^ omceit — ] The word, as in many other places, signifies conception, 
thought. 

d «_ brooded} — for brooding, i. e. day which is as vi^ant to mark what is 
done in its presence as an animal at brood.-^^Pope proposed to- read broai^" 
eyed. — MaloKe. 
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Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : Til tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And, wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread. 
He lies before me : Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I will keep faim so. 

That he shall not offend your majesty • 

K. John. Death. 

Hub. My Lord? 

X. John. A grave. 

Hub. ^ fie shall not live. * 

K. John, Enough. 

I could be merry now : Hubert, I love thee. 
Well, rU not say what I intend for thee : 
Remember ."^ — Madam, fare you well : 
I'll send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

Eli. My Blessing go with thee! 

K. John. For England, cousin^ go :^ 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
The same. The French King's Tent. 

Enter Yimg Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, ami Attendants. 

£. Phi. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convicted sails 
Is scatter'd and disjoined from fellowship. 

Pand. Courage and comfort ! all shall yet go well. 

K. Phi. What can go well, when we have run so ill ? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers lost ? 

« Remember, — ] Thifl is one of the scenes to which may be promised a lasting 
commendation. Art could add little to its perfection » no change in dramatick 
taste can injure it ; and time itself can subtract nothing from its beauties.^- 
Stef.vens. 

f Far England, eoutm, go:] Kiiig John, after taking Arthur prisoner, seift 
bim to the town of Falaise in Normandy, under the care of Hubert his cham- 
berlain ; from whence he was afterwards removed to Rouen and delivered 
to the custody of Robert de Veypont. Here he was secretly put to death.— 

MlLOME. 

f if convicted — ] Overpowered, baffled, destroyed. 
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ArUiur ta'en prisoner ? divers dear friends slain ? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing interruption^ spite of France ? 

Lew. What he hath won, that hath he fortified : 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos'd. 
Such tempetate order in so fierce a cause. 
Doth want example : Who hath read, or heard. 
Of any kindred action like to this ? 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this. praise. 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Enter Constance. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
Holding the eternal spirit; against; her will. 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath : 
I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 

Const. Lo,jiow! now see the issue of your peace ! 

K. Phi* Patience, good lady ! . comfort, gentle Con- 
stance ! 

Const. No, I defy*" all counsel, all redress, 
Put that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death :— O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night. 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust. 
And be a carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin oti me ; and I will think thou smil'st. 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love,^ 
O, come to me! 

£. Phi. O fair affliction, peace. 

Const. No, no, I will not, having breath to cry : — 
O, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth ! 
Then with a passion would I shake the world ; 

h d^y — ] This word anciently signified to refuse, 

* - — - Miserifs love, &c.] Thou, death, who art courted by mUer^j, to coineto 
his relief, O ixnue to ine.^-*MALONz. 
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And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy. 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice. 
Which scorns a modern^ invocation. 

Pand. Lady, you utter madness, and not fiorrow. 

Const Thou art not holy to belie me so ; 
I am not mad : this hair I tear, is mine ; 
My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey's wife; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 
I am not mad ; — I would to. heaven, I were ! 
For then, 'tis like I should forget-myself : 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget ! — 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad. 
And thou shalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but sensible of grief. 
My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be delivered of these woes. 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 
If I were mad, I should forget my son; 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he: 
I am not mad ; ' too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

K. Phi. Bind up those tresses ;^ O, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop haiii fallen. 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glew themselves in sociable grief;. 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves. 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Canst. To England, if you will. 

K. Phi. Bind up your hairs. 

Const. Yes, that Twill ; And wherefore will I do it ? 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cried aloud, 
that these hands could so redeem my son. 
As they have given these hairs their liberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty, ^ 

And will again commit them to their bonds, ^ 

modem — ] i. e. Crnntnon, trivial* 



1 Bind up thtm 17606$:"] It was necessaiy that Constance should be inter- 
nipt^, because a passion so violent cannot be borne long. ' I wish the ^foUow- 
ing speeches had oeen equally happy ; but they only serve to shew how diffi» 
cult it is to 'maintain the pathetick long.^JoHNsoN. 
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Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And^ father cardinal, I have heard you say. 

That we shall see and know oar friends in heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire," 

There was not such a gracious" creature bom. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud. 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 

And he will look aa hollow as a ghost; 

And dim and meagre as an ague^s fit ; 

And so he'll die ; and, rising^ so again. 

When. I shall meet him in the court of heaven 

I shall not know him : therefore never, never. 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

Const. He talks to me, that never had a son. 

K. Phi. You are as fond of grief, as* of your child. 

Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks^ repeats his words^ 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts^ 
Stufis out his vacant garments with his tctm; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of griefs 
Fare you well : had you such a loss as li 
I could give you better comfort"* than yon do.*^ 
I will not keep this form upoil my head, 

{Tearing off* her head-dress. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O lord I my boy> my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows' cure ! [Exit. 

K. Phi. I fear some outrage, and I'll follow bfsr* . 

[Exit. 

Lew. There's nothing in this world, can make me joy :^ 

m ■ suspire,'] i. e. draw breath, ■* — — gracious — ] i. e. Graceful, 

o _. had you $uch a loss as I, , 
I cotild give you better eomfort — 1 This is a sentiment which great sonow 
always dictates. Whoever cannot help himself casts his eyes on otheu ||r as- 
sistance, and oftoi mistakes their inability forcoldness.-r-JoBy80N. 

P There's nothing in tJus, &c] The young prince feels his defeat with more 
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Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 

And bitter. shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's taste^ 

That it yields naught, but shame, and bitterness. 

Pand. Before the curing of a strong disease. 
Even in the inslant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest; eyilsx that take leave. 
On their departure most of all show evil : 
What have you lost by losing of this day? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no : when fortune means to men most good. 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
Tis strange to think how much king John hath lost 
In this which he accounts so clearly won : 
Are not you grieved that Arthur is his prisoner? 

Lew, As heartily as he is glad he haJth him. 

Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now hear me speak, with a prophetick spirit $ 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 
John hath seized Arthur ; and it cannot be. 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins. 
The misplac'd John should entertain an hour. 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest : 
A scepter, snatch'd wiili an unruly hand. 
Must be as boisterously maintain'd as gsdn'd : 
And he, that stands upon a slippery place. 
Makes nice of Ao vile hold to stoy him up : 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall ; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lew. But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall ? 

Pand. You in the right of lady Blanch your wife. 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

lensibility than bis father. Shame operates most strongly in the eariier years ; 
and when can disgrace be less welcome (than when a man is going to bis 
bride l—JoBHsoN. 
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Itcw. And lose it, life and ally as. Arthur did*. > 
Pand. How green are you, a^ fresh in this old wCHrld ! 
John lays you plots ; the times conspire with you : 
For he that steeps his safety in true blood,^ 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 
This act, so evilly bom, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none so small advantage shall step forth. 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it ; 
No natural exhalation in the sky. 
No scape of nature,' no distempered day, • 
No common wind, no customed event. 
But they will pluck away his natural cause. 
And call them meteors^ prodigies, and signs. 
Abortives, presages, and toi^ues: of heaven. 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon Jofam. 
Lew. May be, he will not touch young -Arthur's life. 

But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 
Pand. O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach. 

If that young Arthur be not gone already. 

Even at that hews he dies ; and then the hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him. 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ; 

And pick strong matter of revolt and wrath. 

Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 

Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot ; 

And, O, what better matter breeds for you. 

Than I have nam'd ! — ^The bastard Faulconbridge 

Is now in England, ransacking the church, 

Ofiending charity : if but a dozen French 

Were there in: arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thousand English to their side ; 

Or, as a little snow, tumbled about. 

Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 

Go with me to the king : Tis wonderful,, 

<! — ^~ in true bloody i. e. In the blood of him that has the just claim. — 
Johnson. 

' No teape of naiture,'] The author very finely calls a motutrous birth an eteapi 
rfnatitre, as if it were produced while sh^ was intent upon some other tfaiag. 
Warburtow. 
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What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are topfull of offence. 
For England go : I will whet on the king. 

Lew. Strong reasons make strong actions : Let us go : 
If you say, ay, the king will not say, no. [Exemi. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I.^— Northampton.* A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Hubert and two Attendants. 

Hub. Heat me these irons hot.; and, look thou stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth : 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me. 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

1 Attend. I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples ! Fear not you : look to't. — 

[Exeunt Attendants. 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince,) as may be. — You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

• "Soriluunipton.'X The fact is, that Arthur was first confined at Falaisd, and 
afterwards at Roiien* m*Normandy, where he was put to death. — Our author 
has denated» in this particular, from the history, and brought King John's 
nephew to England ; but there is no circumstance, either in the original play, 
or in this of Shakspeare, to poiat out the particular castle in which he is sup- 
posed to be confined. The castle of Northampton has been mentioned in some 
modem editions, as the place, merely because in the first act, King John wem* 
to have been in that town. In the old copy there is no where any notice of 
ptoce. — Ma LONE. 

VOL. IV. V 
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Only for wantonnesB. By my christendoin/ 

So I were out of prison^ and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 

My uncle practises more harm to nle : 

He is afraid of me, and I of him : 

Is it my fault that I was Oefirey's son ? 

No, indeed, is't not ; And I would to heaven, 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. [Aside. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His woirds do take possession of my boftom^ — 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paqmrJ] How now, 
foolish rheum ! [Aside. 

Turning dispiteous torture out of 4loor ! 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears.— <- 
Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons bum out both mine eyes ? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your liead did but 
ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you agaiii : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you ? and. Where lies your grief ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 

' Christendom,'] The word is here used for baptim' 
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And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love. 
And call it, cunning ; Do, an if you will : 
If heaven be pleas'd that you must use me ill. 
Why, then you must. — Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as fiown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. 

Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it ! 
The iron of itself, tiiough heat ned-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes, weoold drink my tears. 
And quench his fiery indignatum. 
Even in the matter of mme innocence : 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 
But for containkig fire to harm mine eye« 
Are you more stabbom-haid than hammered iron ? 
An if an angel shoold have come to me. 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him : no to&goe, but Hubert's. 

Hub. Comeforih. [Stamps. 

Rt'-enier Attenda^nts, with cords, trans. Sec. 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth* O, save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out. 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boist'rous rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay ! hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away. 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you. 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleas'd to be from such a deed. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 
p2 
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Arth. Alas ! I then have cfaid away my friend ; 
He hath a stem look, but a gentle heart : — 
Let him come back^ that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub, Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth, Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

jirth. O heaven ! — that there were but a mote in yours^. 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandVing hair. 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boist'rous there^ 
Your vile intent must heeds seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue* . 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert ! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes ; O, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold^ 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heatit,^boy^ 

Arth. No, in gopd sooth ; the fire is dead with grief" 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes : See else yourself: 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 
And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy.. 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush. 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight, , 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on."" 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 

■ the fire is dead with grief, &c.] The sense is, the fire being created not 

to hurt but to comfort, is dead with grief for finding itself tued in acts of cruelly, 
which being innocent I have not deserved. — Johnson. 

' ' tarre him on."] i. e. Set him on» It is particularly applied to setting 

on a dog. Attempts have been made to derive it from the Greek and the 
Saxon, but it comes more probably from setting on a tarrier,—- Archdeacon 
a kn.EB* Glossary, 
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Deny their office : only you do lack 

That mercy^ which fierce fire, and iron, extends. 

Creatures of note, for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live : I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes;' 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy. 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace : no more. Adieu : 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
111 fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure. 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, . 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ; no more : Go closely* in with me. 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Enter King John, crowned; Pembroke, Salisbury, 
and other Lords. The King takes his state. 

K. John. Here once again we sit, once again crown'd. 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Pern. This once again, but that your highness pleas'd. 
Was once superfluous:* you were crownM before, 
And that high royalty was* ne'er pluck'd off ; . 
The faiths of men ne'er stained with revolt; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land. 
With any long'd-for change, or better state. 

Sal. Therefore, to be possessed with double pomp. 
To guard* a title that was rich before^ 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 
To smooth the ice, and add another hue 

» owet ;] i. e. Pmmsmc ■ — elotely — ] k e. Secretly, pritiatety, 

. * Was onee superfiuaut :] i. e. One time more thui enoagh.— Johnson. 
^ To guard — ] i. e. To fringe, or laea. 
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Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful a^d ridiculous excess. 

Pern. But that your royal pleasure must be done. 
This act is as an ancient tale new told ; 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome. 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and welt-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail. 
It makes the course of thoughts to. fetch about; 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected. 
For putting on so new a fashioned robe. 

Pern, When workmen strive to do better than well. 
They do confound their skill in covetousness :^ 
And oftentimes, excusing of a fault. 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 
As patches, set upon a little breach. 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault. 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

SaL To this effect, before you were new-crown'd. 
We breath'd our counsel : but it'pleas*d your highness 
To overbear it ; and we are all well pleas'^d ; 
Since all and every part of what we would. 
Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 

K. John. Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possess^ you with, and think them strong : 
And more, more strong, (when lesser is my fear,) 
I shajl indue you with :^ Mean time, but ask 
What you would have reformed, that is not well ; 
And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Pern. Then I, (as onevthat am the tongue of these. 
To sound the purposes' of all their hearts,) 

<! They do confound their skill in covetousness :] i. e. Not by their avarice, but 
in an eager emulation, an intense desire of excelling. — Theobald. 

* And more, more strong (tohen lesser is my fear,) 
I shaU indue you with, :] i. e. I shall communicate to you some more and 
stronger reasons when my fear of your disapprobation is less. 

« To sound the purpose&^^'] To declare, to pubUsh the desires of all those. — 
Johnson. 
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Both for myself and iheia, (but, chief of all. 
Your safety^ for the which myself and them : 
Bend their best studies,) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur ; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument,— 
If, what in rest you have,^ in right you hold. 
Why then your fears, (which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong,) should moye you to mew up . 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth * 

The rich advjpitage of good exercise?' 
That the time's enemies may not have^this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit. 
That you have bid us ask his liberty; 
Which for our goods we do no further ask. 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending. 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 
K. John, Let it be so ; I do commit his youth 

^nter Hubert. 

To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you ? 

Pern. This is the man should do the bloody deed ; . 
He showed his warrant to a friend of mine: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
laves in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much-troubled breast ; 
And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done. 
What we'so fear'd he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go. 
Between his purpose and his conscience, . 
like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set : 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pern. And. when it breaks, I fear, will issue thence 
The foul corruption of a sweet child's death. 

' Iff what in rest you have,'] The phrase is from the old game of Primeio, and- 
meanSy if the cardt you have in your hand* 

c — good exerciu ?] In the middle ages, the whole education of pimces 
and noble youths consisted in martial exercises, &c. These cotildnotbe easily^ 
bad in a prison, where mental improvements might have been afforded as well 
as any where else j but this sort of education never entered into the thoughts 
of our active, warlike, but illiterate nobilit]^. — Percy. 
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I{. John. We cannot hold mortality's strong hand : — 
Oood lords, although my will to give is living. 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead : 
He tellsusy Arthur is deceased to-night. 

SaL Indeed, we fear'd, his sickness was past cure. 

Pern. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was. 
Before the clnld himself felt he was sick : 
This must be answered, either here, or hence* 

K. John. Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? 
Think you, I bear the shares of destiny ? 
Have I commandment on th^ pulse of life ? 

SaL It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis shame. 
That greatness should so grossly offer it: 
So thrive it in your game ! and sq farewell. 

Pern. Stay yet, lord Salisbury ; I'll go with thee. 
And find the inheritance of this poor child. 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this isle 
Three foot of it doth hold ; Bad world the while I 
This must not be thus borne : this will break but 
To all our sorrows, and ere long, I doubt. 

[Exeunt Lords. 

£• John. They bum in indig^nation ; I repent ; 
There is no sure foundation set on blood ; 
No certain life achieved by others' death.- 

Enter a Messenger. 

A fearful eye thou hast ; Where is that blood. 

That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 

Pour down thy weather :— -How goes all in France ? 

Mess. From France to England. — Never such a power 
For any foreign preparation. 
Was levied in the body of a land ! , 
The copy of your speed is learn'd by them; 
For, when you should be told they do prepare. 
The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 

K. John. O, where hath our intelligence been druuk? 
Where hath it slept? Where is my mother's care? 
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That such an army could be drawn in .France, 
And she not hear of it ? 

Mess. My liege, her ear 

Is stopp'd with dust ; the first of April, died 
Your no,ble- mother: And, as I hear, my lord. 
The lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Three days before : but this from rumour's tongue 
I idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not. 

£. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion ! 
0, make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 
My discontended peers ! — ^What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my estate in France !^ 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France, 
That thou for truth giy'st out, are landed here ? 

Mess. Under the Dauphin. • 

Elnter the Bastard, and Peter o/^Pomfret. 

K. John. Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings. — Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

BasL But, if you be afeard to hear the worst. 
Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 

£• John. Bear with me, cousin; fori was amaz'd' 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood ; and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

Bast. How I have sped among the clergymen. 
The sums I have collected shall express. 
But, as I travelled hither through the land, 
I find the people strangely fantasied ; 
Possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams ; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear : 
And here's a prophet,^ that I brought with me 

^ How -wildly then walks mj/ estate in France f] i. e, How ill my affairs go in 
France ! — ^The verb, to walk, is used with great license by old writers. — 
Malone. 

* amaz*d — ] i. e. Stunned, confounded, 

> And here** a jrrophetA lliis man was a hermit in great repute with the 
commoD people. Notwiwstanding the event is said to have fallen out as he 
had prophesied, the poor fellow was inhumanly dragged at horses' taiU through 
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From forth the streets of Potafret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh sounding rhymes, 
That^ ere the next Ascension-day at noon. 
Your highness should deliver up your orown. 

K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst thou so? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 

K. John. Hubert, away with him; imprison him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to safety,^ and return. 
For I must use thee. — 0,my gentle cousin, 

[Exit HuBEBT, with Peteb. 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are arrived ? 

Bast. The French, my lord; men's mouths are full of )t: 
Besides, I met my lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire,) 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill'd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K. John. Gentle kinsman, go. 

And thrust thyself into their companies : 
I have a way to win their loves again ; 
Bring them before me. 

Bast. I will seek them out. 

JC. John. Nay, but make haste; the better foot be- 
fore. 

O, let me have no subject enemies. 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion ! — 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels ; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 

Bast. The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. 

[Exit. 

K. John. Spoke likea spriteful noble gentleman. — 
Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 

the streets of Warbam, and, together with his son, who appears to have been 
even more innocent than his father, hanged afterwards upoa a gibbet. See 
Holinshed's Chronicle, under the year 1213.—- Douce. 
1 Diliver him to s(ifetyf] That is, Give him into safe custody. 
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Some messenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And be thou he. 

Mess, With all my heart, my liege» [Exit. 

K. John. My mother dead ! 

Re-enter Hubert. 

Hub. My lord, they say, five moons were seen to-night :" 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wond^rous motion. 

K.John. Five moons? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the streets> 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths : 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads. 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he, that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he, that he^rs, makes fearful action^ 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
^ With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news j 
Who, with his sheers and measure in his hand. 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,)" ' 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent : 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. John. Why ^eek'st thou to possess me with these 

fears? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death. 

Thy hand hath murder'd him : I had mighty cause 

To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub. Had none, my lord ! why, did you not provoke me ? 

■■ ■ Jive moons vaere seen to-night : &c.] This incident is mentioned by few of 
our historians. I have met -with it no where but in ])ii[atthew of Westminster 
and Polydore Virgil, with a small alteration. These kind of appearances 
were more common about that time than either before or since.-*-GB£Y« 

^ • up§n contrary feet,'] The editors have thought it necessary to quote a 
number of jsassages to shew i^atin Shakspeare'sday the shoes and suppers wer« 
made right and kft, as they are at present. 
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K. John. It is the curse of kings, to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life: 
And, on the winking of authority. 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour Uian advised respect.^ 

Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

£• John. O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds. 
Makes deeds ill done ! Hadest not ,thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted,*" and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorred asp6ct. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy. 
Apt, liable, to be employed in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death : 
And thou, to be endeared to a king. 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord, 

K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head,^ or made a 
pause. 
When I spake darkly what I purposed : 
Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face. 
And bid me tell my tale in express words; 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

o — advised respectJ] i. e. Deliberate consideratian. 

P Quoted,! i. e. Distinguished, marked. 

n Hadst thou but shook thy head, &c. J There are many toaches of natuie in 
this conference of John with Hubert. A man engaged in wickedness would 
keep the profit to himself, and transfer the guilt to his accomplice.- These re- 
proaches, vented against Hubert, are not &e words of art or policy, but the 
eruptions of a mind swelling witi^ a consciousuess of a crimOf and desirous of 
discha^ing its misery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab tpsis recesnbia nrnntis, from 
the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly that line in which be si^,^ 
that to have bid him tell his tale in exftress words, would have struck km dumb; 
nothing is more certain than that bad men use adl the arts of fallacy upon them- 
selves, palliate their actions to their own minds by gentle terms, and- hide 
themselves from their own detection in ambiguities and 8ubterii]geB»'--JaH«80K. 
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And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 

But thou didst understand me by my signs^ 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent. 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name — 

Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 

My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd. 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 

Hub, Arm you against your other enemies, 
ni make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never entered yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,^ 
And you have slander'd nature in my form ; 

Which howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher ^f an innocent child. 

K. Jokn^ Doth Arthur live ? O, haste thee to the peers. 

Throw this report upon their incensed rage. 

And make them tame to their obedience ! 

Forgive the comment that my passion made 

Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind. 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 

Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 

O, answer not ; but to my closet bring 

The angry lords, with all expedient haste : 

I c6njure thee but slowly ; run more fast. [^Exeunt. 

' The dreadful motion cfa murd'rous thought,'] Nothing can be falser than 
what Hubert here says in his own vindication ; for we find, from a preceding 
scene, the motion of a murderous thought had entered into him, and that veiy 
deeply ; and it was with difficulty that the tears, the entreaties, and the inno- 
cence of Arthur had diverted and suppressed it-«WA|iBUBTON. 
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SCENE m. 

The same. Before the Castle. 

Enter Abthur» on the WaUs. 

Arth. The wall is high ; and yet will I leap down :• — 
Oood ground^ be pitiful^ and hurt me not ! — 
There's few, or none, do know me ; if they did. 
This ship-boy's semblance hath disguis'd me quite. 
I am afhdd ; and yet Til venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thousand shifts to get away : 
As good to die, and go, as die, smd stay. [Leaps down. 
O me ! my ^uncle's spirit is in these stones : — 
Heaven take my soul, and England ke^p my bones ! 

[Dies. 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sal. Lords, I will meet him at saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pern. Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 

Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose private with me,* of the Dauphin's love. 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal. Or rather then set forward : for 'twill be 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'^er we meet. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. Once more to-day well met, distemper'd** lords ! 
The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 

■ ...^ and yet wUl I Uap dawn : — "] In wlmt maimer Arthur camei by his 
death is not ascertained. Matthew Paris, in relating the event, uses the word 
evanuit. The French historians howeVer say, that John coming in a boat during 
the night-time to the castle of Rouen, where the young prince was confined, 
ordered him to be brought forth ; and, having stabbed him while supplicating for 
mercy, the king fastened a stone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine. 
He afterwards caused a report to be spread that the prince, attempting to es- 
cape out of a window of the tower of the castle, fell into the river and was 
drowned. — ^Malonb. 

* Whoae Tprivate, &c.] i. e. Whose private account of the Dauphin's aflRsction 
to our cause is much more ample than the letters. — Popb. 

" — — distempired, — ] i. e. Rii^fUd» out of humour. 
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Sal. The kinghatk dispossess'd hisM^of us; 
We will not line his thin bestabied etoak 
With our pure honours^ nor attend the foot 
That leaves the pnai of blood where-e'er it walks : 
Return, and tdl hun so ; Ive know the worst. 

Ba$t. Whatever you think, good words, I think, were 
best. 

Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now/ 

Bast. But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, 'twere reason, you had manners now. 

Pern. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 

Bast. Tis true ; to hurt his master, no man else. 

Sal. This is the prison : What is he lies here ? 

^Seeing Arthur. 

Pern. O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath done. 
Doth lay it open, to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doomed this beauty to a grave. 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Richard, what think you ? Have you beheld. 
Or have you read, or heard ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almost think, although you see. 
That j^u do see ? could thought, without this object, 
Fom#|feh another^ This is the very top. 
The height, the cuit^^ crest unto the crest. 
Of murder's armssilni is the bloodiest shame. 
The wildest savag'ry, the vilest stroke. 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or staring rage. 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Pern. All murders past do stand excus'd in this : 
And this so sole, and so unmatchable. 
Shall give a holiness, a purity. 
To the yet-unbegotten sin of times ;» 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

s ...— — reason now.'] To reason, in Shakspeare, is not so often to argue, as to 
taifc.— JohKbok. ^ 

f of times i1 i. e. Cf future times. * 
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BMt. It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand. 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

SaL If that it be the work of any hand ? — 
We had a kind of light, what would ensue : 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand ; 
The practice, and the purpose, of the king : — 
Froin whose obedience I forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life. 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow ; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world,' 
Never to be infected with delight. 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness. 
Till I have set a glory to this hand. 
By giving it the worship of rievenge.* 

Pern. Big. Our souls religiotisly confirm thy words. 

Enter Hubert. 

iftf6. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you : 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 

SdL O, he is bold, and blushes not at death : — 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Hub, I am no villain. 

SaL Must I rob the law ? 

{^Drawing his sword. 

Hub. Your sword is bright, sir ; put it up again. 

SaL Not till I sheath it in a murderer's skin. 

Hub. Stand back, lord Salisbury, stand back, I say ; 
By heaven, I thinks my sword's as sharp as yours : \ 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourselfj 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ;*" 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget i 

Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. i 

Big. Out, dunghill ! dar'st thou brave a nobleman? 

B — » a holy vow ; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the toorU J This is a copy of the vows made i 

in the ages of supeistition and chiralry. — Johnson. j 

« TiU I htme set a glory to this hand, J Salisbury is kneeling by the body of 
Arthur, and at repeating these lines should take hold of his hand, which he i 

promises to glorify by conferring on it the viorship cf revenge, — M. Mason. . 

** true defence;"] Honest defence ; defence in a good causf.-*-JoHNSoN. ! 
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Hub. Not for my life : but yet I dare defend 
My itfaacent life against an emperor. 
Sal. Thou art a murderer. 
Hub. Do not prove me so ; 

Yet/^ I am none : Whose tongue soe'er speaks false. 
Not truly speaks ; who speaks not truly, lies. 
Pan. Cut him to pieces. 

Bast. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or I shall gall yon, Faulconbridge. 
BaU* Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
ril strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betimes 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting-iron. 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell. 

JBtg. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge ? 
Second a villain, and a murderer ? 
Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kiird this prince ? 

Hub. T\% not an hour since I left him well : 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him ; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. .. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his ^yes. 
For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse^ and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 
Big. Xyr^iyy toward Bury, to the Dauphin there ! 

Pern. There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

[JExeunt Lords. 

Bast. Here's a good world ! — Knew you of this fair 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach [work? 

Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death. 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

Hub. Do but hear me, sir. 

« y«t,] i. e. Asytt. 

^ Uke riven ^remorse—] lUmorte here, as almost eviery wheie in theso 
plays, and the contemporary books, signifies pity,— Malohi. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Bast. Ha! Pll tell thee what ; 
Thou att damn'd as black— nay, nothing ia so black ; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer : 
There is not yet so tigly a- fiend of hell* 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill tiiis child. 
Hub. Upon my soul, -^ — 

Bast. If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair. 
And, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spidet twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or would'st thou drown thyself. 
Put but a little water in a spoon. 

And it shall be as all the ocean, > 

Enough to stifle such a villain up.-^ — 
I do suspect thee very grievously. a 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 

I left him well. 
Bast. Go, bear him in thine aams.-^ 

I am ama^'d,^ methinks ; and lose my way 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 

How easy dost thou take all England up ! 

From forth this morsel of dead royalty, . 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 
'To tug and scamble,* and to part by the teetihi . . i 

The unowed interest** of proud-sweUing state. 

Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majesty. 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest. 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace : 

Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 



e 



— so ugly a fiend of heU-^'\ Mr. Steevens mentioiis his having seen a boojc, 
printed in the time of Henry the £ighth, in which it is stated, that the deformity 
of the condenmed in. the other wDrld \idll be in proportion to their ilegrees of 
guilt. 

'— ama%*di\ i. e. Confounded. 

% To tug and scamble,] Seamhle and scramble have the same meaning. 

^ The imoiweA tntene^— ] L e. The interest which has no proper owner" to 
claim it. — Stbkvshs. j . ■ . i 
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Met in one line ; and vast confusion waits 

(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast,) 

The immediate decay of wrested pomp*' 

Now happy he, whose cloke and cincture can 

Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child. 

And follow me with speed ; FU to the king : 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand. 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. ^ExewU. 

ACT V. 

ScBNB I. — The same, A Room in tlte Pcdace, 

Enter King John, Pandulph with the crown, and 

Attendants. 

K. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
TTie circle of my glory. 

Pond. Take again 

\Gimng John the crown. 
From this my htod, as holding of the pope. 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet the 
French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflam'd. 
Our discontented counties do revolt ; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul. 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualified. 
Then pause not ; for the present time's so sick. 
That present medicine must be mini«ter*d. 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempest up. 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope : 
But, since you are a gentle convertite,^ 

' — — wrested pomp.'] i. c. Greatneu obtqined ^ vioUnee. 

^ -^— eaimertUe,'] i. e. A convert, one who has changed hU notions. 

q2 
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My tongue shall hush again this storm of waf , 
And make fair weather in your blustering land* 
On this Ascension-day, remember well. 
Upon your oath of service to the pope. 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. [Exit. 
K. John. Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say, that, before Ascension-day, at noon. 
My crown I shall give oflF? Even so I have : 
I did suppose, it should be on constraint ; 
But heaven be thanked, it is but voluntary. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holdfi out. 
But Dover castle : London hath receiv'd. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy : 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

jK. John. Would not my lords return to me i^ain. 
After they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Bast. They found him dead, and cast into the streets ; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
By some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
K. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 
Bast. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 

But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad ? 

Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; , 

Let not the world see fear, and sad distrust, 

Govern the mo.tion of a kingly eye : 

Be stirring as the time; be fire with fite ; 

Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eye^. 

That borrow their behaviours from the great. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Away ; and glister like the god of war. 

When he intendeth to become the field : 

Show boUness, and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 
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And fright him ther^? and make; him tremble there? ' 
0, let it not be said ! — Forage,* and run 
To meet displeasure further from the doors ; 
And grapple with him, ere he come so nigh. 

K. John. The legate of the pope hath been with* me. 
And I have made happy peace with him ; 
And he hath promised to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast. O inglorious league \ 

Shall we upon the footing of our land. 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromise. 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce. 
To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd°' silken wanton brave our fields. 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil. 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms : 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said. 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

K. John. Have thou the ordering of this present time. 

Bast. Away then, with good courage ; yet, I know. 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Plain, near St. Edmund's-Bury. 

ISnter, in arms, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, Pembroke, 

Bigot, and Soldiers, 

Lew. My lord Melun, let this be copied out. 
And keep it safe for our remembrajace : 
Return the precedent"* to these lords again ; 
That, having our fair order written down. 
Both they, and we, perusing o'er these notes. 
May know wheref6re we took the sacrament. 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

1 foraget'i — ^is here used in its ancient sense of range abroad* 

m cocher'd — ] i. e. Petted, fondled into effeminacy. 

n the precedent, ^c] i. e. The rough draught of the original treaty be- 
tween the Pauphin and the English lords. — Steevsns. 
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SaL Upon our Bides it never shall be brokes. 
Andy noble Daupbin; albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faiths 
To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prioce, 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn'd revolt. 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound. 
By making many : O, it grieves my soul. 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker; O, and there. 
Where honourable rescue, and defence. 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury : 
But such is the infection of the time. 
That, for the health and physick of our right. 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong.-— 
And is't not pity, my grieved friends ! 
That we, the sons and children of this isle. 
Were bom to see so sad an hour as this ; 
Wherein we step after a stranger** march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies' ranks, (I must withdraw and weep 
Upon the spot of this enforced cause,?) 
To grace the gentry of a land remote. 
And follow unacquainted colours here ? 
What, here ? — O nation, that thou could'st remove ? 
That Neptune'^s arms, who clippeth** thee about. 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself. 
And grapple thee unto a pagan shore ; 
Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood pf malice in a vein of league. 
And not to spend*^ it so unneighbourly I 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in this ; 

o — strarigia^'] Thia word is heje used as an adjectire. 

P — > the ipot nfthit ejtforced cause,'] Spot probably meaiiB* stain or dtsgraee* 
— M. Mason. 

q clippeth — ] i. e. Embraaeth, 

' to spend — ] Shakspeare here uses a phraseology which he had used 

before in the Merry Wives of Windsor * — 

" And fairy-like to-pinch the unclean knight." 
. Tot in compOMtion with Terbs* is common enough in ancient language.*- 
Steevens. 
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And great affections^ Wrestling in thy bosom, 

Do make an earthquake of nobility. 

0, what a noble combat hast thou fought^ 

Between compukion, and a brave respect!' 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks : 

My heart hath melted at a lady's tears. 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effusion of such manly drops. 

This shower, blown up by tempest of Ae soul. 

Startles mine eyes, and make$ me more amaz'd 

Than had I seen the vanity top of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors* 

Lift up thy brow^ renown'd Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm : 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes. 

That never saw^ the giant world enrag'd ; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity. 

As Lewis himself :^ — so, nobles, shall you all 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

Enter Panpulph^ attended. 

And, even there, methinks, an angel spake : 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace. 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right. 
With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France 1 

The next is this, — ^king John hath reconcil'd 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in, 
That so stood out against the holy church. 
The great metropolis and see of Rome : 
Therefore thy theat'ning colours now wind up, 

* Between compulsion, and a brave respect/] Thiis compulsion was the oiecessiCy 
of a reformation in the state ; which, according to Salishuiy*s opinion (who, in 
his speech preceding, calls it an enforced caute), could only be prbcoted by fo- 
reign arms : and the brave reipect was the love of his country .^^WARBtTRTdK. 
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And tame the savage spirit of wild war ; 
That, like a lion foster'd up at hand. 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace. 
And be no furthei harmful than in show. 

Lew. Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back ; 
I am too high-bom to be propertied,. 
To be a secondary at controU 
Or useful senring-man, and instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the world.. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this ch&stis'd kingdom and myself. 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire y 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right. 
Acquainted me with interest to this land. 
Yea, thrufft this enterprise into my heart ; 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, must I back. 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome f 
Am I Rome's slave ? What penny hath Rome borne. 
What men provided, what, munition sent. 
To underprop this action ? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable. 
Sweat in this business, and maintain this war ? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 
Vive U toy! as I have bank'd their towns ^ 
Have I not here the best cards for the game> 
To win this easy match play'd for a crown ? 
And shall I now give o'er the yielded set ?- 
No, no, on my soul, it never shall be said., 

Pond. You look but on the outside of this work. 

Lew. Outside, or inside, I vnll not return. 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 

* — r— honWd their towns?^ This may either meanest upintretwhminUhefafi 
thtm, ox u4i«d past the banh of the rwen en which they stMii*. 
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As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war," 
And cuird these fiery spirits from the world. 
To outlook* conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

[^Trumpet sounds. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us ? 

Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast. According to the fair play of the world. 
Let me have audience : I am sent to speak : — •. — 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him y 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pan. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite. 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 
He flatly says, he'll not lay down his arms. 

Bast. By all the blood tiiat ever fury breathed. 
The youth says well : — Now hear our English king ; 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 
He is prepared ; and reason too, he should : 
This apish and unmannerly approach. 
This hamess'd masque, and unadvised revel. 
This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops. 
The king doth smile at ; and is well prepared 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 
From out the circle of his territories. 
That hand^ which had-lhe strength, even at your door. 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ;7 
To dive^ like buckets, in concealed wells ;' 
To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 
To lie, like pawns, lockM up in chests and trunks ; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill, and shake, 

« drew ihisgdUant head cfvtar,'] i. e. Drew it out into the field. 

^ outlook-^ i. e. Bear doum by shew of magnanimity. 

y t4ke the haieh ;] i. e. Leap the hatch. To take a hedge or a ditch, is the 

hunter's phrase. — Steevens. 

* M concealed welU ;] Concealed wells, are wells in concealed or obscure 

situations ; viz. in places secured from public nottcf.^— Stssvxns. 
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Even at the crying of your nation's crow," 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman ; — , 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here^ 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement? 
No : Know> the gallant monarch is in arms ; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers^** 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. — 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts. 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame ; 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag'd maids. 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into arm'd gauntlets change^ 
Their neelds* to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lew. There end thy brave and turn thy face in peace ; 
We grant, thpu canst outscold us : fare thee well ; 
We hold our time too precious.to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand. Give me leave to speak. 

Bast. No, I will speak. 

Lew. . We will attend to neither: — 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 

Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out: 
And so shall you, being beaten : Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd. 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; . 
Sound but another, and another shall. 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear. 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at hand 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here^ 
Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than need,) 
Is warlike John ; and in his foreKe^d sits . 
A bare-ribb'd death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

a . of^our nations crow,] i. e. At the Growii^g <pf a cJock > gaiius meaning 

both a cock and a Frenchman. — ^Douce. 

* ' b ^ — ^ aiery- — ^] An aiery is the nest of an eagle. • 
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Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this dang^r out. 
Bast. And thou shalt-find it, Bauphin, do not doubt. 

lExetmt. 

SCENE in. 

The same. A Field of Batik. 

Alarums. Enter King John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us? O, tell me, 

Hubert. 
Hub. Badly, I fear : How fares your majesty ? 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long. 
Lies heavy on me ; O, my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulconbridge, 
Desires your majesty to leave the field ; 
And send him word by me, which way you go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead,** to the abbey 
there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort : for the great supply. 
That was expected by the Dauphin here. 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Richard* but even now : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Ah me ! thi^ tyrant fever burns me up. 

And will not let me welcome this good news. 

Set on toward Swinstead : to my litter straight; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. lExeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. Another part of the same. 

[ Enter Salisbury, Pembboke, Bigot, and Others. 

Sal. I did not think the king so stor'd with firiends. 
Pern. Up once again ; put spirit in the French : 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

** Swiruteadf'] i. e. Swineshead. 

« __:; Richard — ] Sir Bichard Faulconbridge ; — and yet the king» a little b6^ 
fore, (act iii. 8c. 2.) calls him by bis original name of PhiUp.—^rzEVEVB. 
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SaL That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pern. They say, king John, sore sick, hath left the field. 

Enter Melun wounded, and led by Soldiers. 

MeL Lead me to the revolts of England here. 

SaL When we were happy, we had other names. 

Pern. It is the count Melun. 

SaL Wounded to death. 

MeL Fly» noble English, you are bought and sold ; 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,' 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet ; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He* means to recompense the pains you take. 
By cutting off your heads : Thus hath he sworn. 
And I with him, and many more with me. 
Upon the altar of Saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even on that altar, where we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 

SaL May this be possible ? may this be true ? 

MeL Have I not hideous death within my view> 
Retaining but a quantity of life \ 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the fire ?** 
What in the world should make me now deceive. 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I then be false : since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth ? 
I say again, if Levns do win the day. 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east : 
But even this night, — ^whose black contagious breath 

f Unthread the rude eye of rebellion ,"] This metaphor is mean enough, but suf- 
ficiently intelligible. Rebellion is considered, as a needle, which has been 
threaded for use ; the nobles aie desired to unthread its eye, and cast it aside. 

8 He — ^1 i. e. Lewis. 

*» — even as a form of wax 
Resolveth, &c.] This is said in allusion to the images made by witches. 
Holinshed observes, that it was alleged against dame Eleanor Cobham and 
her confederates, *' that they had devised an image ofroax, representing the king, 
which, by their sorcerie, by little and little consumed, intending diereby,iBi cml- 
elusion, to waste and destroy the king's person.''- Stb^vens. 
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Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun, — 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire ; 
Paying the fine of rated treachery,* 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your assistance win tiie day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king ; 
The love of him, — and this respect besides. 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman, — 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 

SaL We do believe thee, — ^And beshrew my soul 
But 1 do love the favour und the form 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight ; 
And like a bated and retired flood. 
Leaving our rankness^ and irregular course. 
Stoop low within those bounds we have overlook -d. 
And calmly run on in obedience. 

Even to our ocean, to our great king John. 

My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence ; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye. — Away, my friends ! New flight ; 
And happy newness,* that intends old right. 

[Exeunt, leading o^Melun. 

SCENE V. 

The same. The French Camp. 
Enter Lewis, and his Train. 

Lew. The sun of heaven, methought, was loath to set; 
But stayed, and made the western welkin blush, 

i rated treaehety,'] i. e. The Dauphin has rated your treachery, and set 

upon it 2ifine, which your lives must pay. — ^Johnson. 

k ...^ if>aiifci«»s-— ] This word, when applied to water, means exuberance. ^ 
1 _^ happy newness, &c.] Happy innovation, that purposed the restoration 

of the ancienln^tftil govenunent—JoHNSoN. 
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When the English measured backward their own groand; 

In faint retire : O, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our needless shot. 

After such bloody toil, we bid good night ; 

And wound our t^tter'd colours clearly up^ 

Last in the fields and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 

Lew. Here : — ^What news? 

Mess, The count Melun is slain ^ the EngBrii lords. 
By his persuasion^ are again fallen off: 
And yorar supply, which you have wish'd so long. 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin sands. 

Lew. Ah, foul shrewd news ! — Beshrew thy very heart ! 
I did not think to be so sad to-night. 
As this hath made me. — ^Who was he, that said. 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers ? 

Mess. Whoever spoke it, it ia true, my lord. 

Lew. Well; keep good quarter,"* and good care to- 
night; 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [^Exeiaii. 

SCENE VI. 

An open Place in the NingAAourAood o/* Swinstead- Abbey . 

Enter the Bastard and Hubert, meeting. 

Hub. Who's there? speak, ho! speak quickly, or I 

^hoot. 
Bast. A friend : — What art thou ? 
Hub. Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go? 

Hub. What's that to thee ? Why may I not demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 
Bast. Hubert, I think. 
Huh. Thou hast a perfect thought : 

m jfggp good qoaiter,] i. e. Keep in your allotted poets or stations. 
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I will, upon all ha'tards, well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue bo well : ' 

Whoartthoti? 

Bast. Who thou wilt : art if thou -please. 

Thou may^fit befriend me so much, as to think 
I come one way by the Plantagenets. 

Huh. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyeless night. 
Have done me shame : — Brave soldier, pardon me. 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue. 
Should 'iscape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

B(zst. Come, come ; sans compliment, what news abroad ? 

Hub, Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night. 
To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then ; and what's the news ? 

Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. ^ 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news ; ' . 
I am no woman. 111 not swoon at it. 

Sub. The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk :" 
I left him almoBt speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm you ta the sudden time. 
Than if you had at leisure** known of this. 

Bast. How did he take it ? who did taste to him ? 

Hub. A monk, I tell you ; a resolved villain^ 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out : the king 
Yet speaks, and peradventure, may recover. 

Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hub.. Why, know you not? the lords are all come back. 
And brought prince Henry in their company ; 

■ The king, I fear, is poison*d by a monk ;] Not one of the liiatorians who ^yrote 
within sixty yeaia after the death of King John, mentions this very improbable 
story. The tale is, that a monk, to revenge himself on the king for a saying 
at which he took offence, poisoned a cup of ale, and' having brought it to his 
majesty, drank some of it himself^ to induce the king to taste it^ and soon after- 
wards expired. Thomas Wykes is the first, who relates it in his Chronicle as 
a report, but a more particular account may be seen in Fox*s " Acts and Monu- 
ments,'' vol. i. According to the best accounts, John died at Newark, of a 
fever. — Malone. 

<^ -^— at leinire — ] The use of the word leisure, was in the time of ShakspeaitB 
different ftom our own : at (euure heie seems to m«an, unexpectedly, or whm un- 
prepared*. .7 
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At whose request the king hath pardon'd them. 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Biist. Withhold thine indignation mighty heaven. 

And tempt us not to bear above our power ! - 

I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night. 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide. 

These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 

Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap'd. 

Away, before ! conduct me to the king ; , 

I doubt he will be dead^ or ere I come. [Exeunt, 

SCENE VII. 

The OrcAtfrdq/'Swinstead- Abbey. 

Enter Prince Heney,p Salisbury, and Bigot. 

P. Hen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch 'd corruptibly; and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house,) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretel the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern. His highness yet doth speak ; and holds belief, 
That, being brought into the open air. 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

P. Hen* Let him be brought into the orchard here. — 
Doth he still rage? [EnV Bigot. 

Pern. He is more patient. 

Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 

P. Hen. O vanity of sickness ! fierce extremes. 
In their continuance, will not feel themselves. 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them invisible ;"* and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 

P -^— Prince Henry,'] This prince was only nine years old, when his father 
died. 

<i — — tnvisibfe;]— 'here used adverbially. This is- the original readingi 
which has been uselessly changed by the modem editors for tfumuUie. 
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With many legions of strange fantasies ; 

Which, in their throng und press to that last hold, 

Oonfound themselves. Tis strange^ that death should 

sing. 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan» 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death ; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince; for yon are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless, and so rude. 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants, who bring in King John 

in a Chair. 

K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors: 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom. 
That all my bo#els crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and agamst this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

P. Hen. How fares yoiir majesty? 

K. John. Poisoned, — ^ill fare i- — dead, forsook, cast off: 
And none of you will bid the winter come. 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Through iny burn'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips. 
And comfort me with cold : — I do hot ask you much, 
I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait,"^ 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P. Hen. O, that there were some virtue in my tears. 
That might relieve you! 

K. John. The salt in them is hot. — 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condeinned blood. 

' strait,] i. e. Narrow tuvarieioui', an unusual sense of the word. 
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Enter the Bastaed. 

Bast. O, I am scalded with my violent motion^ 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

K. John. O cousin^ thou art come to set mine eye : 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd ; 
And all the shrouds^ wherewith my life should sail. 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou see'st, is but a clod. 
And module* of confounded royalty. 

Bast. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we shall answer him : 
For, in a night, the best part of my power. 
As I upon advantage did remove. 
Were in the washes, all unwarily, 
Devour'd by the unexpected flood.* IThe Kir^ dies. 

Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear. — 
My liege ! my lord ! — But now a king, — now thus. 

P. Hen. Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay. 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

Bast. Art thou gone so ? I do but stay behind. 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven. 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 

Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres. 

Where be your powers? Show now your mended faiths ; 

And instantly return with me again. 

To push destruction and perpetual shame. 

Out of the weak door of our fainting land : 

Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought ; 

The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we : 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 

• — — module — ] i. e. Model, 

^ Were in the voashes all unwarily, &c.] This untoward accident xeaUy hap- 
pened to King John himself. As he passed from I^nn to Lincolnshire, he lost 
by an inundation all his treasure, carriages, baggage, and regalia.— Ma lone. 
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Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take^ 
With piurpose presently to leave this war. 
. Btist. He wUl the rather do it^ when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, it is ii^ a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath despatch'd 
To the seaside, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords. 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To c6nsummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so : — And you my noble prince. 
With other princes that may best be spar'd. 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

P. Hen. At Worcester must his body be interred ;■ 
For so he wiird it. 

Bast. Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The linesd state and glory of the land ! 
To whom with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal. And Uie like tender of our love we make. 
To rest without. a spot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind soul, that would give you 
thanks. 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Bast. O, let us pay the time but needful woe. 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.* — 
This England never did, (nor never shall), I 

lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 

« At WorceOer must hit body be tntm-'d;] A stone coffin, containing the body 
of King John was discoveredin the cathedral church of Worcester, July 17, 1797. 

— SteeveKs. . , ^ j 

» Since it hath been beforehand with our gr^/i.— ] As we have previously found 
sufficient cause for lamentation, let us not waste the present time in superfluous 
sorrow. — Steevens. 

B 2 
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Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms» 

And we shall shock them : Nought shall m^e us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true. {^Exeunt. ^ 

7 The tragedy of King John, though not written wiih the atmbst power of 
Shakspeaie, is varied with a very 'pleasing interchange of incidents and cha- 
racters. The lady's grief is .very affectine ; and the character of the Bastard 
contains that mixture of greatness and levity which this author delighted to ex- 
hibits — Johnson. 

To these remarks of Dr. Johnson, it may be added, that the grief of Constance 
for the loss of Arthur, is probably indebted for much of its characteristic truth 
to the calamity which Shakspeare.had. himself sustained by the death of his 
only son, who had attained the age of twelve, and died the year this play was 
produced. 
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This play, which Mr. Malone sapposes to have been written in 1593, was pob- 
lished in quarto no less than five several times during our author's life* The 
first edition was in 1597, without the scene of deposing of Richardj which was 
first inserted i^ the edition of 1608. 

It has been supposed Iby Dr. Fanner, that there was a play on the subject an- 
terior to that of Shakspeare, because he found in Lord Bacon, in the arraign- 
ments^ of Cujfe and Merick, vol. iv. p. 320, of Mallet's edition, that, " The 
afternoon before the rebellion, Merick, with a great number of others, that 
afterwards were all ixt the action, had procured to be played before them ^e 
play of deposing King Riehard the Seemd; — — ^when it was. told him by one of 
the players, that the play was oldt and they should have loss in playing it, 
because few would come to it, there was forty shillings extraordinary given 
to play, and so thereupon played it was." 

This passage does not, however, necessarily refer to a drama older than 
Shakspeare's. In the year 1 60 1 , the actors would be very naturally inclined to 
consider a play as out of date, which had been produced in 1593, and performed 
till ^e curiosity of the town had become exhausted. 

The action of this play comprises little more than t^o years. It begins with 
Bolingbroke's appealing the duke of Norfolk, on the accusation, of high-treason, 
which occurred in 1398, and closes with the death of King Richard, which 
took place in the end of the year 1400. 
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King Richard the Second. 

Edmund of Langlcy, duke 0/ York ; 1 ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^. 

John o/* Gaunt, duke of Lancaster ; J 

Henry, sumamed Bolingbroke, duke of Hereford, son to 

John of Gaunt ; afterwards King Henry IV. 
Duke 0/* AuMEiiLE,* 5011 to the duke o/* York. 
Mowbray, rfMA:e of Norfolk. 
DfiAe of Surrey. 

Earl of Salisbury. Earl BERKiiEY.'' 
Bushy, -> 

Bagot, > creatures to King Richard. j^ 

Green,) 

JSar/ of Northumberland : Henry Percy, his son. 
Lord Ross.^ Lord Willoughby. Lord Fitzwateb. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Abbot of Westminster. 
iord Marshal: and anothet Lord. 
Sir Pierce of Exton. Sir Stephen Scroop. 
Captain of a band of Wekhmen. 

Queen to King Richard. 
Duchess of Glo ster . 
DwcAew of York. 
Lady attending on the queen. 

Lords, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Two Gardeners, Keeper, 
Messenger, Groom, and other Attendants. 

Scene, dispersedly in England and Wales. 

A Duke of Aumerle J AumerUf or Aummle, is the French for what we now 
call Albemarle, which is a town in Normandy. The old historians generally 
use the French title. — Stebvens. 

b Earl Berkley,'] It ought to be Lord Berkley. There was no Earl Berk- 
ley till some ages after* — Steevbns. 

^ Lord Ross.] Now spelt Itoos, one of the duke of Rutland's titles.— 
Stebvens. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Richard, attended: John of Gaunt, and 

other Nobles, with him. 

K, Rich. Old John of Graunt,*^ time honour'd Lancaster, 
Hast thon, according to thy oath and band,^ 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son ; 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal. 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear. 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him. 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice; 
Or worthily as a good subject should. 
On some known ground of treachery in him? 

Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argument, — 
On some apparent danger seen in him, 
Aim'd at your highness, no inveterate malice. 

K. Rich. Then call them to our presence ; face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 

The accuser, and the accused, freely speak : 

{^Exeunt some Attendants. 
High-stomach'd are they both, and full of ire. 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

& Old John of Gaunt J It must not be supposed from this expression that the 
person addressed had reached that period of life which we axe accustomed to 
regard as aged. He was in fact only 58 ; but our ancestors were accustomed 
to consider every man as old who was past fifty. Lord Huntingdon speaks of 
the Frendi admiral Coligny as a very old man, yet when he died he was not 
fifty-four. 

b thy oath and band,] i. e. Bond, 
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Re-enter Attendants, with Bolingbboke and Nobfolk. 

Boling. Many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign,, my most loving liege ! 

Nor. Each day still better other's happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap. 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich. We thank you both : yet one but flatters us. 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. — 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thoii object 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Boling. First, (heaven be the record to my speech !) 
In the devotion of a subject's love. 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince. 
And free from other misbegotten hate. 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. — 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 
And mark my greeting well ; for what 1 speak. 
My body shall make good u]}on this^earth. 
Or my divine soul answer it in.heaven. 
Thou art a tiiaitor, and a miscreant; 
Too good to be so, and too.bad to live ; 
Since the more fair andcrystal is thesky,. 
The uglier seem the clouds, that in it. fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 
With a foul traitor's name stuff* I thy throat ; 
And vnsh, (so please my sovereign,). ere I move. 
What my tongue speaks, my right-drawn* sword may 
prove.^ 

Nor. Let not myxoid words here. accu$e my zeal : 
'Tis not the. trial of a woman's war. 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain : 
The blood is hot, that must be cool'd for this. 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast. 
As to be hush'd, and nought at all to say : 
Firs^ this fair reverence of your highness curbs me 

< ■ rigkudrawn.'j Drawn in a right or just caused — Johnson* 
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From giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; 

Which else would post, until it had returned 

These terms of treason doubled down his throaty 

Setting aside his high blood's royalty. 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call him — a slanderous coward, and. a villain : 

Which to maintain, I would allow him odds ; 

And meet him, were I tied to run a-fgot 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable^ 

Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 

Mean time, let this defend m^ loyalty, — 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage. 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king : 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty. 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except : 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength. 
As to tiake up mine honour's pawn, then stoop ; 
By that, and all the rites of knighthood else. 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worst devise. 

Nor. I take it up ; and, by that^word I swear. 
Which gently lay'd my knighthood on my 'shoulder, 
I'll answer thee in any fair degree. 
Of chivalrous design of knightly trial : 
And, when I mount, alive may I not light. 
If I be traitor or unjustly fight ! 

K. Rich. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's 
It must be great, that can inherit us* [charge ? 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look, what I speak my life shall prove it 
true; — 
That Mowbray hath receiv'd eight thousand nobles, 
In name of lendings for your highness' soldiers ; 

A inhabitable — ] That is, uninhabitahle. Habitable was, for ages, the 

common expression for our present inhabitable in every part of the kingdom, 
and inhabitable was used for our present uninhabUable. 

« that can inherit w, &c.] To inherit is no more than to jhtssess, though 

such a use of the word may be peculiar to Shakspeare.— Stes yens. 
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The which he hath detain'd for lewd^ employments. 

Like a false traitor, and' injurious villain. 

Besides I say, and will in battle prove, — 

Or here, or elsewhere, to the furtliest verge 

That ever was surveyed by £nglish eye, — 

That all the treasons, for these eighteen years 

Complotted and contrived in this land. 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 

Further I say, — and further will maintain 

Upon his bad life, to make all this good, — 

That he did plot the duke of Gloster's death ;< 

Suggest** his soon-believing adversaries ; 

And, consequently, like a traitor coward, 

Sluic'd out his innocent soul through streams of blood : 

Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries. 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth. 

To me, for justice, and rough chastisement : 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent. 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

K. Rich, How high a pitch his resolution soars ! — 
Thomas of Norfolk, what say'st thou to this ? 

Nor. O, let my sovereign turn away his face. 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 
Till I have told this slander of his blood,* 
How God, and good men, hate so foul a liar. 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes, and ears : 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, 
(As he is but my father's brother's son,) 
Now by my scepter's awe'' I make a vow. 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul ; 
He is our subject, Mowbray, so art thou ; 
Free speech, and fearless, I to thee allow. 

Nor. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 

f lewd — ] i. e. Wicked, 

9 • the duke of Glaster^s death f\ Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of EdVaid the third, was murdered at Calais in 1397. 

^ Suggest — "] i. e. Prompt. 

1 this slander of his blood,'] i. e. This reproach to the king's anoestiy.— ' 

Steevens. 

^ mif hcepter*8 awe — "] The reverence due to my scepter. — ^Jobnson. 
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Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest ! 

Three parts ofthat receipt I had for Calais^ 

Disbursed I duly to his highness' soldiers : 

The other part reserv*d I by consent ; 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt. 

Upon remainder of a dear account. 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen : • 

Now swallow down that lie. — For Gloster's death,— 

I slew him not ; but to my own disgrace. 

Neglected my sworn duty in that case. — 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe. 

Once did I lay in ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul : 

But, ere I last received the sacrament, 

I did confess it : and exactly begg'd 

Your grace's pardon, and, I hope, I had it. 

This is my fault : As for the rest appeal'd. 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreanit and most degenerate traitor.: 

Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening trstitor's foot. 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blo&d chamber'd in his bosom : 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 

Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me ; 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 
This we prescribe, though no physician ;* 
Deep malice makes too deep incision : 
Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed ; 
Our doctors say, this is no month to bleed." — 

1 though no physician ;] I must make one remark on the rhymes in ge- 

neral throughout this play : they are so much inferior to the rest of the writing, 
that they appear to me of a different hand. What confirms this, is, that the 
context does every where exactly (and frequently much better) connect, withr 
out the inserted rhymes, except in a very few places ; and just there too, the 
rhyming verses are of a mudi better taste than all the others, which rather 
strengthens my conjecture. — Pope. 

■B — '—- no month to bUed.^^'] T^ua is the reading of the quarto. The allusion is 
to the old AlmanackSywhich, with other instructions, took also care of the health, 
and prescribed the seasons for letting biood and taJ^g physic. 
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Good uncle^ let this end where it begun ; 
We'll calm the duke of Norfolk^ you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age : 
Throw down, my son, the duke of Norfolk's gage. 

K. Rich, And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry? when? 

Obedience bids, I should not bid again. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down ; we bid ;. there is no 
boot." 

Nor. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot : 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame : 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
(Despite of death, that lives upon my grave,) 
To dark dishonour's use thou shalt not have. 
I am disgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here : 
Pierc'd to the soul with slander's venom'd spear ;. 
The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood 
Which breath'd this poison. 

K. Rich. R^ge must be withstood : 

Give me his gage : — Lions make leopards tame.^ 

Nor. Yea, but not change their spots : take but my 
shame. 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear Lord, 
The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is--spotless reputation ; that away. 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chest 
Is — a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done : 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try ; 
In that I live, and for that will I die. 

K.Rich. Cousin, throw down your gage; do you 
begin. 

doling. O, God defend my soul from such foul sin ! 
Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father's sight? 
Or with pale beggar-fear^ impeach my height 

n no boot.'] Tbat is, no advantage, no use in delay or refusal, — Jjousbov* 

o Lions make leopards tame.'] There is a peculiar allusion here v^uch bas 

not been noticed. The Norfolk crest was a golden leopard. — Melons. 
P -: — beggar-fear — ] Some of the old copies read beggar-faee. 
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Before this outdar'd dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong. 
Or scrund so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive** of recanting fear ; 
And spit it bleeding, in his high disgrace. 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

* [Exit Gaunt. 
K. Rich. We were not bom to sue, but to command : 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends. 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 
At Coventry, upon saint Lambert's day ; 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate ; 
Since we cannot atone you,' we shall see 
Justice design' the victor's chivalr}^ — 
Lord Marshal, command our officers at arms 
Be ready to direct these home*alarms. [Exeunt* 



SCENE n. 

The same. A Room in the Duke of Lancaster's Palace. 

Enter Gaunt, and Duchess of Gloster.^ 

Gaunt. Alas ! the part" I had in Gloster's blood 
Doth more solicit me, than your exclaims. 
To stir against the butchers of his life. 
But since correction lieth in those hands. 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct. 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven ; 
Who when he sees the hours ripe on earth. 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders' heads. 

Duch. Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur? 
Hath love in thy oJd blood no living fire ? 

4 motive'-^ i. e. The tongue, the instroment which fear puts in motion. 

^ atone you,"] i. e. ReconcUe you. 

■ des^n — ] i. e. Mark out. ' 

t Duchess of Gloster.'] The Duchess of Gloster was Eleanor Bohun, 

widow of Duke Thomas, son of Edward III. 

■ the part — ^] Iliat is, my relation of consanguinity to Gloster. 

Hammer. 
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Edward's seven sons, whereof thyself art one> 

Were as seven phials of his sacred blood. 

Or seven fair branches springing from one root : 

Some of those seven are dried by nature's course. 

Some of those branches by the destinies cut : 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster, — 

One phial full of Edward's sacred blood. 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root,— 

Is crack'd, and all the precious liquor spilt ; 

Is hack'd down, and his summer leaves all faded. 

By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt ! his blood was thine ; that bed, that womb. 

That mettle, that self-mould, that fashion'd thee. 

Made him a man ; and though thou liv'st, and breath'st. 

Yet art thou slain in him : thou dost consent*^ 

In some large measure to thy father's death. 

In that thou seest thy wretched brother die. 

Who was the model of thy father's life. 

Call it not patience. Gaunt, it is despair : 

In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter'd. 

Thou show'st the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee ; 

That which in mean men we entitle— patience. 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

What shall I say? to safeguard thine own life. 

The best way is— to 'venge my Gloster's death. 

Gaunt. Heaven's is the quarrel; for heaven's substitute, 
His deputy anointed in his sight. 
Hath caus'd his death : the which if wrongfully. 
Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister. 

Duch. Where then, alas I may I complain myself?^ 

Gaunt. To heaven, the widow's champion and defence. 

Duch. Why then, I will. Farewell, old Gaunt. 
Thou go'st to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight : 

* tonsent, &c.] i. e. Assent. 

y complain myself 1] A literal translation of the French phrase mt 

plaindre, — M.Mason. 
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0, sit my husband's wrongs on Hereford's spear^ 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breast! 
Or, if misfortune miss the first career/ 
Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom. 
That they may break his foaming courser's back. 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff* recreant to my cousin Hereford ! 
Farewell, old Gaunt ; thy sometimes brother's wife. 
With her companion grief must end her life. 

Gaunt. Sister, farewell : I must to Coventry : 
As much good stay with thee, as go with me ! 

Duch. Yet one word more ; — Grief boundeth where it 
falls, 
Not with the empty hoUowness, but weight : 
I take my leave before I haye begun ; 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother^ Edmund York. 
Lo, this is all : — Nay, yet depart not so ; 
Though this be all, do not so quickly go ; 
I shall remember more. Bid him — O, what ?— 
With all good speed at Plashy visit me. 
Alack, and what shall good old York there see. 
But empty lodgings and unfurnish'd walls,** 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 
And what cheer there for welcome, but my groans ; 
Therefore commend me ; let him' not come there. 
To seek out sorrow that dwells every where : 
Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die : 
The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [^Exeunt. 

1 career,'] The first charge in the tournament. 

* il caitiff-— ] Caiti^ originally ngnified a prisoner; next a slave, from the 
condition of prisoners ; then a scoundrel, from the qualities of a slave. '* *HfMav 
tSc agST?c avoMwrat ^ooXiov Tifjut^" In this passage it partakes of all these sig- 
nifications. — ^Johnson. 

^ unfumith'd walls,"] In our ancient castles the naked stone walls were 

only covered with tapestry, or arras hung upon tenter-hooks, from which it 
was easily taken down on every removal of the family. — ^Steevens, 
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SCENE III. 

Gosford Green, near Coventry. 
lists set out, and a Throne. Heralds, Sfc. attending. 

Enter the Lord Marshal,^ and Aumerle.*' 

Mar. My lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm^d ? 

Aum. Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar. The duke of Norfolk, sprightfuUy and bold. 
Stays but the summons of the appellant's trumpet. 

Aum. Why then, the champions are prepared, and stay 
For nothing but his majesty's approach. 

Flourish of Trumpets. Enter King Richard, who takes 
his seat on his Throne; Gaunt, and several Noblemen, 
who take their places. A Trumpet is sounded, and answered 
by another Trumpet within. Then enter Norfolk, in 
armour, preceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms : 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. In God's name, and the king's, say who thou art. 
And why thou com'st, thus knightly clad in arms : 
Against what man thou com'st, and what thy quarrel : 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thy oath ; 
As so* defend thee heaven, and thy valour ! 

Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk ;^ 

c Lord ManhaW] ShakBpeare has here committed a slight mistake. 

The office of lord marshal was executed on this occasion by Th6mas Holland, 
duke of Surrey. Our author has inadvertently introduced that nobleman as a 
distinct person from the marshal, in the present drama. Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk was the earl marshal of England ; but being himself one of the com- 
batants, the duke of Surrey officiated as earl marshal for the day.-— Malone. 

^ Aumerle.'] Edward duke of Aumerle, so created by his cousin-ger- 

man. King Richard 11. in 1397. He was the eldest son of Edmund of Langley 
duke of York, fifth son of Edward III., and was killed in 1415, at the battle 
of Agincourt. He officiated at the lists of Coventry, as high constable of Eng- 
land. — Ma LONE. 

« As 80 — ] i. e. As you hope that heaven and your valour may defend you. 
— Ma LONE. This is the reacting of the old -copy, which Rowe corrupted into 
And so* 

' Natfolk}] Holinshed informs us that the duke of Hereford, appellant, 
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Who hither come engaged by my oath, 
(Which, heaven, defend, a knight should violate !) 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth. 
To God, my king, and my succeeding issue. 
Against, the duke of Hereford that appeals nte ; 
And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm. 
To prove him, in defending of myself, 
A traitor, to, my God, my king, and me : 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

IHe takes his seat. 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Bolinobbokb, in armour ; 

preceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war; 
And formally according to our law 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore com'st thou 
hither. 
Before king ^Richard in his royal lists ? 
Against whom comest thou ? and what's thy quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven ! 

Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Am I ; who ready here do stand in arms. 
To prove, by heaven's grace, and my body's valour. 
In lists, on Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 
That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous. 
To God of beaven, king Richard, and to me ; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so bold> 
Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists ; 
Except the marshal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign's hand. 
And bow my knee before his majesty: 
For Mowbray, and myself, are like two men 
That vow a long arid weary pilgrimage ; 

entered the lists first; and this indeed must have been the re^ar method of 
tiie combat, for the natural order of things requires that the accuser should be 
at the place of appointment first. — Stebvxns. 

VOL. IV. S 
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Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 

. And loving farewell, of our several friends. 

Mar, The appellant in all duty greets your highness. 
And craves to kiss your hand, and take his l^ve. 

K. Rich. We will descend, and fold him in our arms^i 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right. 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 
Farewell, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed. 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

BoUng. O, let no noble eye profane a tear. 
Tor me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's spear; 
As confident, as in the falcon's flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight . ' 
My loving lord, [to Lord Marshal,] I take my leave of 
Of you my noble cousin, lord Aumerle :— ^ [yovt; 

Not sick, although I have to do with death ; 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath.—— 
Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last to make the end most sweet : 
O thou, the early author of my blood, — [to Gaunt. 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 
Doth with a two*fold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head, — 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers; 
And with thy blessings steel my lance's point. 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat,^ 
And furbish new the name of John of Gaunt, 
Even the lusty 'haviour of his son. 

Gaunt. Heaven in thy good cause make thee pros- 
Be swift like lightning in the execution "; ^ [perous ! 
And Wt thy blows, doubly redoubled. 
Fall like amazing** thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy :' 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

BoUng. Mine innocency, and saint George to thrive ! 

[He takes kis seat. 

f •— >~ waxen coat,"] Tbe object of Bolingbroke's request is, tbat the temper 
of his lance's point might as much exceed the mail of his adyersaiy, as the iron 
of that mail was harder than wax.-7-HENLBY. 

^ -. — amazing — ] To amaze, in ancient language, signifies to stun, to <?«fi* 
found, # . 



I • 
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Nor. [riiingJ] Howerer heaven, or fortune, east my lot, 
lliere liyes, or dies, true to king Bichard's throne, 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman < 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroU'd enfranchisement, ^ - ■ 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary .-^^ 
Most mighty liege — and my companion peerS|— <- 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jest/ 
Go I to fight ^. Truth hath a quiet breast. 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye.—* — 
Order the trial marshal, and begin. / 

ITke King and the Lords return to their seats. 

Mar. Harry of Herefprd, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy knee ; and Qod defend the right ! 

Boling. [rising.'] Strong as a tower in hope, I ery-^ 
amen. . 

Mar. Go bear this lance [to an Officer,] to Thomas 
duke of NMfolk. 

1 Her. Harry . of Her^ord, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for Gk>d, his sovereign, and himself. 

On pain to be ibund false and recreant^ 

To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his God, his king, and him. 

And dares him to set forward to the fight* 

2 Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbn^, duke of Nor- 
On pain to be found false andveere^W [folk. 
Both to defend himself, and to approve 

Henry of Hereford,^ Lancaster, and Derby, 
To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal ; " 
Courageously, and with a free desire. 
Attending but the signal to begin. 
Mar. Sound trumpets ; and set forward, combatants^. 

[il Charge sounded. 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder^ down. 

' A9 gentle and as jocund, as to jest,] To jest sometimeB gignifies in tlie old lam«' 
guage to play a part in a mask, — Fa m MBit, 
k .«.^^ hath thrown his wafder — ] A warder appears to liave been a kiod U 

s 2 
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£. Bdch. Let them lay by their helmets and., their 

And both return back to their chairs again : [spears^ 

Withdraw with us >— and let the trumpet sound. 
While we return these dukes what we decree. — 

{_A longfloufish. 
Draw neat [to the CombatanU. 

And list, what with our counsel we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth should not be soil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounds ploughM up with neighbours* swords^ 
[>And for we think the. eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts. 
With rival-hating envy, set you on 
To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ;] 
Which so rous'd up with boisterous untun'd drums. 
With harsh resounding trumpets' dreadful bray. 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. . . 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace. 
And make us wade even in our kindred's blood ; — 

Therefore, we banish you our territories : • 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of death. 
Till twice five 'summers have enrich'd our fields. 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 
But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Boling. Your will be done : This must my comfort 

be,- 

That sun, which warms you here, shall shine on me ; 
And those his golden beams to you here lent. 
Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 

£• Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom. 
Which I with some unvnllingness pronounce : 
The sly-slow hours'" shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile;—- 

tiuncheoii carried by the person who presided at these single combats. — 
Stbevsks. 

1 Atidjcr we think the eagle-tnnged pride, Ucl These five verses are omitted 
in some editions, and restored from the first of 1598. — ^Popb. 

■» sly-slow hours — "} This is the old reading in all the copies. Pope le- 

lected this epithet, which he arbitrarily changed {mfiysiaw* 
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The hopeless word of — never to return 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Nor. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege. 
And all unlookM for from your highness' mouth : 
A dearer merit," not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air. 
Have I deserved at your highness' hand. 
The language I have learnt these forty years. 
My native English, now I must forego ; 
And now my tongue's use is to me no more. 
Than an unstringed viol, or a harp ; 
Or like a cunning instrument cas'd up. 
Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd, with my teeth, and lips ; 
And duU, unfeeling, barren ignorance . 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 
I am too old to fawn upon a nurse. 
Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 
What is thy sentence then but speechless death. 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 

K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compassionate;'' 
After our sentence plaining comes too late. 
" Nor. Then thus I turn me from my country's light. 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. [^Retiring. 

K. Rich. Return again^ and take an oath veith thee. 
Lay on our royal sword your banish'd hands; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven, 
(Our part therein we banish with yourselves,P)« 
To keep the oath that we administer : — 
You never shall (so help you truth and iieaven !) 
Embrace each other's love in banishment; 
Nor never look upon each other's face ; 

n —» dearer merit,'] Merit is hexe used in ih« sense of reviard : in Che same 
manner, Shakqpeare frequently uses meed in the sense of merit. — ^M. Masoit. 

o— — >.compatfumate;l — for plaintive. 

P COur.jMtrt, kc.\ It is a question much debated amongst the writers pf the 
law of nations, whether a banished man may be still tied in his allegiance to 
the state which sent him into exile. TuUy and lord chancellor Clarendon de- 
clare for the affirmative : Hobbes and Pufiendorf hold the negative. Our au- 
thor, by this Une, aeema to be of the same opinion. — ^Warburton. ■ 
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Nor never write, regreet/ nor raconoUe 

This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate; 

Nor never by advised"* purpose meet. 

To plot, contrive, or eomplot anjr-ill, 

'Gainst us, our state, our subjects^ or our land. 

BoUng. I swear. 

Nor. And I, to keep all thia. 

Boling. Norfolk^ to fare as to mine enemy ^' 
By this time, had the king permitted ua. 
One of our souls had wander'd in the air, 
Banish'd this frail sepulchre of our flesh. 
As now our flesh is l^qtish' d flrom thia land ; 
Confess thy treasons, ere thou fly the realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go» bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty aouL 

Nor. No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I were traitor. 
My name be blotted frcmi the book of life. 
And I from heaven banish'd, as from hence 1 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I, do know; 
And all too soon, I fear the king ahall rue.-^ 
Farewell my liege :«^Now no way can I stray ; 
Save back to England all the world's my way« [£rft.' 

K. JRiVi,' U»c1q> even in the glasses of thine «yes 
I see thy grieved heart ; thy sad asp^oi 
Hath from the number (^ his baniah'd years 
Plucked four away ; Six frozen wiat^a apent. 
Return [^qBquno.] with welcome' home from banish- 
ment* • 

BoUng. How long a tiine lies in one little word i 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs. 
End in a word ; Such is the breath of kinga* 

Gaunt ^ I thank my liege, that in regard of me,^ 

He shortens four yeaiB of my son's exile ; 

% 

■ / 

(I ' adviieiH L e. Ccnceried, deliberated, 

^ ,.,„^ to fare te tomme enennf ;] Hiis is the otd reac^ui^, tke medem editors 
all sead, safar as fa mine enem^, which they cannot $Bd a measiBg for. The 
words, so fare as to mine erumy, addressed frcm, BoHnglnK^e to Norfolk on his 
dlepartm e, bear a v^ easy mterpretation : — May you me^ wUh all the good in 
your bantAment, tkat J cgn vish to my enemy, 

* Exii 'Norfo^'X 1^ duke of Norfuk after his banishment returned to Venke, 
*< ^wdieie/' says Hoiinshed, <^ for thought and mdancholy, he deeeased.*-' 
Malon£. ' 
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But little rantage shall I reap thereby; 

For^ ere the six years, that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons, and bring their times about; 

My oil-dried lamp, and iime-bewasted tight. 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night ; 

My inch of taper wiH be burnt and done. 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Rich* Why, uncle, thou hast many years to Kre; 

Gatmi. But mni a mintite, king, that thou canst give : 
Shorten my days thoFti canst with siillen sorrow^ 
And pluck nights froBi me, but not lend a morrow : 
Thou canst help time to fmrrow me with age^ 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 
Thy word is catrent with hdm for my death : 
But, dead; thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K, Rich. Thy son is banisfa'd upon good advice. 
Whereto thy tongue a party^verdict gave ; 
Why at our justice seem'st thou then to lower 1 

Gaunt. Things sweet to taste, prove in digestion soun 
You urg'd me as a judge ; but I had rather. 
You would have l»d me argue like a feAher : — 
O, had it been a^ stranger, not my child. 
To smooth his fault I diould have been move mild: 
A partial slander* sought I to avoid. 
And in the sentence my own lile destroyed. 
Alas, I look'd, when some of you should say, 
I was too strict, t^ make mine own away ; 
But you gaive^ leave to mine unwiUing tongue. 
Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich. Cousin farewell: — and, uncle, bid him so ; 
Six years we banish hini> and he shall go. 

iPlotmsk. Eoceunt £. Richard emd Train. 

Aum. Coasin, farewell; what presence must not know^ 
From where you do remain, let. paper show. 

Mar. My lord, no leave take I : for I will ride 
As far as land will let me by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words. 
That thou retum'st no greeting to thy, friends ? 

*■ A partial slander — ] That ia, the reproach of partiality. This is a just pic- 
ture of the struggle between principle and affection. — Johnson. 
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Baling. I ha^re too few to take my leare of jrov^ 
When the totigue's office, should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

Gaunt. Thy grief is but thy absence for a timie. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 

Gaunt. What is six winters ? they are quickly gone. 

BoUng, To men in joy; but grief makes one hour ten. 

Gaunt, Call it a travel that thou tak'st for pleasure. 

Boling'. My heart will sigh, when I miscall it so. 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

Boling. Nay, rather^ every tedious stride I make 
Will but remembet me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I lov^. 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages ; and in the end. 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else. 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven yiAi», 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the king doth banish thee ; 
But thou the king : Woe doth the heavier sit^ 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say — I sent thee forth to purchase honour. 
And npt — the king exil'd thee : or suppose. 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air. 
And thou art flying to a friesher clime. 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
'At fie that way thou go'st, not whence thou cots'st. . 
Suppose the singing birds, musicians; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presence strew'd f 
The flowers, fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure/ or a dance ; 

« —— • the pretence strew*d ;] An allusion to the ancient practice of strewing 
xashes over the floor of th^ ptesence chamber, — Henley* 
' "— — measure,] A fot^oal court dance., 
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For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

Boling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
Or wallow naked in December snow. 
By thinking on faotastick summer's heat ? 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good, * 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth, doth nev^ rankle more. 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt. Come, come, my son. 111 bring thee on thy way : 
Had I thy youth, and cause, I would not stay. 

BoUng. Then England's ' ground, farewell; , sweet soil, 
My mother,.and my nurse, that bears me yet ! [adieu ; 

Where-e'er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish'd, yet a truebom Englishman.^ lExeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

The same. A Room in the King's Castle. 

Enter King Richabd, Bagot, ancJ Green ; Aumerlb 

foUoiDing. 

K. Rich. We did observe. — Cousin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way? 

Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him so. 
But to the next highway, and there I left him. 

K. Rich. And say, what store of parting tears were 
shed ? 

Aum. 'Faith, none for me ;" except the north*east wind, 

J yit a truBbom Englishman,'] Here the first act ought to end, that be- 
tween the fost and second acts there may be time for John of Gamit to ac- 
^tompany his son, return, and fall sick. Then the first scene of the second act 
begins with a natonU conversation, intermpted by a message from John of 
Gaont, by which the king is called to visit him, whidi visit is paid in the fol- 
lowing scene. As the play is now divided, more time passes between the two 
last scenes of the first act, than between the first act and the second. — 
Johnson. 

» 'Faith, none for we;] i. e. Non9 on my part. 
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Which then blew Intteily agamst our feces. 
Awaked the sleeping rheam ; and so, by chance. 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

X • l{tcA. What said our cousdn, wheny on parted with him ? 

Aum. Farewell: 
And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the wcnrd, that tsuight me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief. 
That wofAs seem'd buried in my sorrow's giave* 
Marry, would the wcnrd farewdl have lengthened hours. 
And added years to his short bamishment. 
He should hare had a volume of farewells ; 
But» since it would not, he had none of me. 

K. Bich. He is our cousin, cousin ; but 'tis doubt. 
When time^ shall call him home from banishment. 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
Ourself, and Buslqr^ BagOt here, and Qreen, 
Obsery'd his courtiBhip to the commoEi people : — 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts. 
With humble and familiar courtesy; 
What reverence he did throw away oh slaves ; 
Wooing poor craftsmen, with the craft of smiles. 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. 
As 'twere^ to banish their affects* wi^ him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 
A brace of draymen bid — God speed him well. 
And had the tribute of his supple knee,** 
Wiih—Thmks, my amutrymm, n^ laving friends;— 
As wef e o«r England in reversion his. 
And he our suldjfects' next degree in hope. 

Greem* Wdl, be is gone; and witbb him go> these 
thoughts. 
Now foe tkerefaek^ whtc^ stand omt in; Ireland ;*-- 
Expedient^ manage must be made, my liege ; 
Ere farther leisure yield them further means, 
For their advantage, and your highness' loss. 

• — «jJ&oe»— ] i. eb A0Aot\on»» 

b --— *- &4 ¥nbuu «f his aupple knee,"] To iUustrate tlits j^ase, it shonld be 
remombeBed that e9urtseying, (ike act of xeveience now confined to women,) 
was anciently practised by men. — Ste evens. 

*^ Expedient — ] i. e. Expeditious, 
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K. Rich. We will ourself in person to this war. 
And, for our coffers** — with too great a court. 
And liberal largess^ — are grown somewhat light. 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm ; 
The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in ha:nd : If that come short. 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ; 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 
They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. 
And send them after to supply our wants ; 
For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Enter Bushy. 

Bushy, what news? 

Bushy. Old John of Gkunt is grievous sick, my lord ; 
Suddenly taken ; and hath sent post-haste. 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 

K. Rich. Where lies he ? 

Bushy. At Ely-house* 

K. Rich. Now put it, heaven, in bis physician's mind. 
To help him to his grave immediately ! 
The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish waris. — 
Come, gentlemen, let's all go visit him : 
Pray God, we may make haste, and come too late ! 

lExeunt. 



ACT IL 

Scene I. — London. A Room in Ely-houst. 

Gavnt on a Couch; the Duke of York,* and Others 

standing by Mm. 

Gaunt. Will the king come ? that I may breathe my 
last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaied youth. 

d — ^ Jbr our coffers—] i. e. Because our cufers. 

• the Duke rf York,^ Was Edmund, son of Edward III. 
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York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. [breath ; 

Gaunt. O, but they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they , are seldom spent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that Breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no more must say, is listened more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 
More are men's ends marked, than their lives before; 

The setting sun, and musick at the close. 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last : 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long past : 
Though Richard my life's counsel would not hear. 
My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

. York. No ; it is stopp'd with other flattering sounds. 
As, praises of his state : then, there are found 
Lascivious metres ; to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen : 
Report of fashions in proud Italy / 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
limps after, in base imitation. 
Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, 
{So it be new, there's no respect how vile,) 
That is not quickly buzz'd in0b his ears ? 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. 
Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard.* 
Direct not him, whose way himself will choose ;*" 
Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt thou lose. . 

Gaunt. Methinks, I am a prophet new inspir'd ; 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him : 
His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last; 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves : 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ; 

' import offathioni in proud Italy ;] Our author, who giyes to all nations the 
CQfltoms of England, and to all ages the maimers of his own, has charged the 
times of Bichard with a folly not perhaps known then, hut rery fireqnent in 
Shakspeare's time, and much lamented by the wisest and best of our ances- 
tors. — Johnson. 

8 Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard,'] Where the will rebels against 
the notices of the understanding. — ^Johnson* 

^ —>-. who$e way himself wiU choose;] i. e. Who will take his own eatrse. — 

JOHHSON. ' 
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Re tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder : 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 
The royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle,' . 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress, built by nature for herself. 
Against infestion,' and the hand of war : 
This happy breed of men, this little world ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 
Which serves it in the office of a wall. 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this< England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 
Feared by their -breed,*' and famous by their birth, 
.Renowned by Aeir deeds as far from home, 
(For Christian service, and true chivalry,) 
As is the septdchre in stubborn Jewry, 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son : 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 
Is now leased out (I die pronouncing it,) 
Like to a tenement, or pelting^ farm : 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 
With inky blots,"* and rotten parchment bonds ;° 
That England, that was wont to conquer others. 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself: 
O, would the scandal vanish with my life. 
How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

' infestiori] i. e^ MoUstation, disturbance. The old reading is infection, 

the pre0«at emendation was adopted by Malone at the suggestion of Dr. Far- 
mer. 

^ Feared by their breed,"] i. e. Dreaded an account by their martial descent. 

* pelting — ] i. e. Paltry, 

■* ■ inky blots,'] — are written restrictions, 

^ — — rotten parchment bonds;] Alluding to the circumstances of Bichard 
having actually/arnMd out his loyal realm. And it afterwards appears that the 
person who farmed the reahn was the earlof Whitsbire, one of his ownfavoor* 
ites. — M. Mason. 
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Enter King Richard, and Queen;"* Aumeele,i» Bushy, 
Oreen, Bagot, Ross,^ anJ Willoughbt/ 

York. The king is come : deal mildly with his youth ; 
For young hot colts, being rag'd/ do rage the more. 

CUteen. How fares our noble uncle Lancaster? 

K. Rich. What comfort, man? How is't with aged 
Gaunt? 

Gaunt. O, how that name befits my composition ! 
Old Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fieuit; 
And who abstains frcmi meat, that is not gaunt ? 
For sleeping England long time have I watched ; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 
The pleasure, that some fathers feed upon. 
Is my strict fast, I mean my children's looks ; 
And, therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt ; 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 
Whose hollow womb inherits naught but bones. 

K. Rich. Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? 

Gaunt. No, misery makes sport to mock itself; 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
, K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with those that live ? 

Gaunt. No, no ; men living flatter those that die. 

K. Rich. Thou, now a dying, say'st — thou flatter'st 

me. 
Gaunt. Oh ! no ; thou diest, though I the sicker be. 
K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 
Gaunt. Now, He that made me, knows I see thee ill ; 
' 111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

o Queen il Shakspeare, as Mr. Walpole su^;e8t8» has deviated from 

historical truth in the introductx(ni of Richard's queen as a womaa in the pre- 
aent piece ; for Anne; his first wife* was dead before the play commences* and 
Isabella, his second wife, was a child at the time of his death. — ^Malons. 

P AumerU,'] Was Edward, eldest son of Edmund duke of York, whom 

he succeeded in the title. He was killed at Agincourt. 

q Ross,'] Was William lord Roos, (and so should be printed,) of Ham- 
lake, afterwards lord treasurer to Henry IV. 

r . WiUeughb^,} Was William lord Willoughby of Eresby, who after- 
ward* mftTTM^ Joan, widi«¥ of Edmund duke of York. 

. > -^ — being rag'd — ] Mr. Ritson proposes to read *' bein{ rein*d do rage the 
fiore." 
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Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy Isuid, 

Wherein thon liest in reputation sick : 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art^ 

Coq^it'st thy anointed body to the cure 

Of those physicians that first wounded thee : 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown. 

Whose compass is no bigget than thy head ; 

And yet, incaged in so small a verge. 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 

O, had thy grandsire, with a prophet's eye. 

Seen how his son's son should destroy his sons. 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame ; 

Deposing thee before thou wert possessed. 

Which art possess'd now to depose thyself.^ 

Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, ^ 

It were a shame, to let this land by lease : 

But, for thy world, enjoying but tUs land, ^ 

Is it not more than shame, to shame it so ? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king : 

Thy state of law^ is bondslave to the law ; 

And thou 

K. Rich. a lunatick lean-witted fool. 

Presuming on an ague's privilege, 

Dar'st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek; chasing the royal blocd, * 

With fury, from his native residence. 

Now by my seat's right royal majesty, 

Wert thou not brother to the great Edward's son. 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head. 

Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders. 

Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother Edward's son. 
For that I was his father Edward's son ; 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapp'd out, and drunkenly carous'd : 
My brother Gloster^ plain well-meaning soul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven 'mongst happy souls !) 

< Which art possess'd now to depose thyself, "] Possessed, in this second instaaco, 
was probably desisaed to mean — afflicted witb madness occasioned by the in- 
terniu operation oi a dsmon. — Steevens* 

» Thy state oflato^^'] i. e. The rank which is yours by law. 
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* . ■ 

May be a precedent and witness good. 

That thou respect^st not spilling Edward^s blood 2 

Join with the present sickness that I have; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age>; 

To crop at once a too-long wither'd.fiower.. 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! — 

These words hereafter thy tormentors, be ! — 

Convey me to my bed, then to. my grave : 

Love they' to live, that love and honour have. 

\^Exit, borne out by his Attendants. 

X. Rkh. And let them die, that age and sullens have ; 
For both hast thou, and both become the grave.. . 

York. I do beseech your majesty, impute his words . 
To wayward sickliness and age in bim : 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you. dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he. here. 

K. Rich. Right ; you say true : as Hereford's love, so his : 
As theirs, so mine ; and sdl be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland.^ 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your 
majesty. 

K. Rich. What says he now ? 

North. Nay, nothing : all is said : 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt so ! 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; 
His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be : 

So much for that. Now for our Irish wars ; 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns ;» . 
Which live like venom, where no venom else,* 
But only they, hath privilege to live. 

* Lovi thetf — "] That is, let them love» 

y — — - Northumberland.'} Heniy 'Percy, earl of Northombeiland. 

»— — kerns;} They were Irish foot soldiers, always represented as.veiy 
poor and wild. 

* where no venom ebe,] This alludes to a tradition that St. Patrick 

freed the kingdom of Ireland from venomous reptiles of every kind.— 
Stbbvens. 
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I for these great affairs do aak some charge, 
:d3 our assistance, we do seize to us 
[ate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
^of our uncle Gaunt did stand possess'd. 
fi. How long shall I be patient? Ab, how long 
inder duty make me suffer wrong ? 
loster's death, nor Hereford's banishment, 
s rebuke, nor England's private wrongs, 
lie prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
f his marriage,'' nor my own disgrace, 
^ver made me sour my patient cheek, 
1 one wrinkle on my sovereign's face. — 
e last of noble Edward's sons, 
n thy fathfir, prince of Wales, was first ; 
s never lion rag'd more fierce, 
X, was never gentle lamb more mild, 
■tras that young and princely gentleman : 
pse thoii hast, for even so look'd he, 
^lish'd with the number of thy hours ;* 
when he frowa'd, it was against the French, 
i not against his friends : hip noble hand 
bid win what he did spend, and spent not that 
liich his triumphant father's hand bad won : 
'» hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with th^ enemies of his kin. 

, Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 
pr else he never would compare between. 
K. Rick. Why, uncle, what's the matter? 
York. O, my liege, 

pardon me, if you please ; if not, I pleas'd 
I'd, am content withal, 
and gripe into your hands, 
rights of banish'd Hereford? 
' ? and doUi not Hereford live? 
ist ? and is not Harry true ? 
poor Bdmfbnkt 

Wben tbe duke of Hsrafbid, kftei hii bauishmant, 

honourably antertained at that court, and woold 

tbe ixJj daoi^ter of the dnke of Smj, uncl« to 

Bichud ptevented the matdi. — SiEavms. 

numbrr ^t% hauri ;] i. B. Whan be vat of thy •{•. 
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Did not tht one deserve to have an heir ? 

{s not his heir a well-deserving soft ? 

Take Hereford's rights aWay^ and take fh>m titne 

His charters^ and his customary rights ; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day; 

fie not thyself, for how art thou a king. 

But by fair sequence and succession i 

Now, afore God (God forbid, I say true I) 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights, 

Cd} in the letters patents that he hath 

By his attomies-general to sue 

His livery,** and deny his offer'd hom«^j* 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head. 

You lose a thousand weU-diisposed hearts. 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 

Which honour and allegi'ance cannot think. 

K, Rick. Think what you will: we seize iftto oulr hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lainls. 

York. rU not be by, the while: My liege, farewell: 
What will enisue hereof, there's none can tell i 
But by bad courses may be undei^tood. 
That their events can never fall otit good. {^Satk. 

K. Rich. Go, Bushy, to the earl of Wiltshirie straight j 
Bid him repair to us to Ely-fa oilse. 
To see this business : To-motrow next 
We will for Ireland ; and 'tis time, I trow ; 
And we create, in absence of ourself. 
Our uncle York lord governor of England. 

For he is just, and always lov'd us well. ■ 

Come on, our queen : to-morrow must we part ; 
Be merry, for our time of stay is short. ithurish. 

lExeimt King, Queen, Bush^, AuifEltLE, 
Green, and Bagot. 
North. Well, lords, the duke of Lancaster is dead. 
Ross. And living too ; for now his son is duke. 
Willo. Barely in title, not in revenue. v 

North. Richly in both, if justice had her right. 

^ Bit itvery,'] Ilveiy is a writ which lies for an heir to oMain poBte^on of 
his land^t die king's hand. 

* •^— =— deny his offered homage,'] That is, refuse to admit the holnage, hj. 
which he is to hold his land8.--JoBNsoN. ' ' * 
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BofS^ My heart is great; but it must break with silence^ 
Ere't be disburden'd with a liberal tongue. 

North. Nay speak thy mind ; and let him ae'«r speak 

lliat speaks thy words again^ to do thee harmi [more, 

Willo. Tends that thou'dst speak, to the duke of Here* 

If it be so, ouit with it bcddly, man ; [ford ? 

Quick is mine ear, to bear of good towasds lum. 

Ross. No good at all, that I can do &4r him ; 
Unless you call it good, to pity him. 
Bereft and gelded of bis patrimony. 

North. Now, afore hearen, 'tis shame, such wrongs 
are bonie. 
In him a royjsl pirince, and many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. 
The king is not himself, bul^ basely led 
^y flatterers ; and what they will inform. 
Merely in hate, 'gainst any of us all. 
That will the kiHig ^eveicdly prosecute 
'Gainst us, our li^es^ our children, and our heirs. 

Ross. The common® bath he piU'd^ with grievous taxes. 
And quite lost tii&i hearts : the nd>les hath he fin'd 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

Willo. And daily new exactions are devis'd ; 
As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what ;s 
But what., o'God's name, doth become of this ? 

North. Wars have not wasted it, for warr'd he hath not. 
But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestors achieved with blows : 
More hath be spent in peace, than they in wars. 
Ross. The earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm. 
Willo* The king's grown baaki'iipt, like al^'oken man. 
North. Reproach, and dissolution, hangeth over him. 
Ross. He hath not money for these Irish wars, 
;His burdenous taxations notwithstanding. 
But by the .robbing of the foaaish'd duke. 

f pijrd— ] i. e. Fleec'd. 

8 Am buStks, beMvolenees, 6cc.] IStow records, that Bichaid.the Saoond, 
'«< compelled aill the religious, gentlemen, and commons to set their scales -to 
(blanket, to the end he might, if it pleased him, oppresse them severally, or all at 
once: someof the commons paid 1000 markes, some 1000 pounds." Chroftieli, 
p. S19. foL 1639.— HotT Wbitx. - 
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North. His noble kinsman : most degenerate king ! 
But^ lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing. 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm : 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails. 
And yet we strike not,** but securely* perish. 

Ross. We see the very wreck that we must suffer; 
And unayoided'' is the danger now. 
For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

North, Not so ; even through the hollow eyes of death, 
I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Willo, Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as thou dost ours. 

Ross. Be confident to speak, Northumberland : 
We three are but thyself; and, speaking so. 
Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore, be bold. 

North. Then thus : — I have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Britanny, received intelligence. 
That Harry Hertford, Reignold lord Cobbam,' 
That late broke from the duke of Exeter," 
His brother, archbishop late of Canterbury,"* 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, sir John Ramston, 
Sir John Norberry, sir Robert Waterton, and Francis 

Quoint, 

All these, well fumish'd by the duke of Bretagne, 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

l> And yet we strike not,"] To strike the sails, is, to contract them wh«n thero 
is too much wind. — Johnson. 

* securely — ] i. e. Carelessly, 

^ unavoided — "} for unavoidable, 

1 Reignold lord Cobham,'] Because Mr. Ritson remarked that in HoKn- 

shed there was the following rough line, 

** The son and heir of the late earl of Arundel/* 
Makme manufactured a verse to the same purport : 

** The urn of Richard earl of ArundeW 
Which has in all the later editions been forced into' the text. 

"» [The son tf Richard earl cf Arundel,"] 
That late braikefrom the duke of Exeter,] I suspect that some of these lines 
are transposed, as well as that the poet has made a blunder in his enumeration of 
persons. No c<^y that I have seen, will authorize me to make an alteration 
though, according to Holinshed, whom Shakspeare followed in great measure* 
more than one is necessary^ — Steevens. ' 

. " J^rchbishap late of Canterbury,] Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Can- 

terbury, brother to the earl of Arundel who was beheaded in this leiim had 
been banished by the parliament, and afterwards deprived by the pope of his 
see, at the request of the king ; whence he is hwe caUed late of Cimterbarv. 
—Steevens. * 
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Are making hither with all due expedience. 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore : 
Perhaps, they had €re this ; but that they stay 
The first departing of the king for Ireland. 
If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke. 
Imp out* our drooping country's broken wing. 
Redeem from broken pawn the blemished crown. 
Wipe off the dust that hides our scepter's guilt. 
And make high majesty look like itself, . 
Away, with me, in post to Revenspurg : 
But if you faint, as fearing to do so. 
Stay, and be secret, and my self will go. 

Ross. To horse, to horse ! urge doubts to them that 
fear. 

Willo. Hold out my horse, and I will first be there. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
The same. A Room in the Palace. 

jEn^er Queen, Bushy, anelBAGOT. 

Btishy. Madam, your majesty is too much sad : 
You promised, when you parted with the king, 
To lay aside life-harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

QMeen. To please the king, I did ; to please myself, 
I cannot do it ; yet I. know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief. 
Save bidding farewell to so sweat a guest 
As my sweet Richard : Yet, again, methinks. 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune's womb. 
Is coming towards me ; and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles : at something it grieves. 
More than with parting firom my lord the king. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so : 

** Imp out — 1 As this expression frequently occurs in our author, it may not 
be amiss to explain the original meaning of it. When the wing-feathers of a 
hawk were dropped, or forced out by any accident, it was usual to supply as 
many as were deficient. This operation was called to imp a hawh'^TERVzvB, 
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For sorrow's eye, glazed with Idinding tears. 

Divides one tihing entire to many objects; 

like p^rspectites/ which^ rightly gaz^d upon. 

Show nothing but confasion ; ej'd awry. 

Distinguish form : so your sweet majesty. 

Looking awry upon your lord's departure, 

Finds shapes of griefs, more than himself, to wail ; 

Which, look'd on as it is, is naught but shadows 

Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen. 

More than your lord's departure weep not ; mcnre's not 

seen : 
Or if it be, 'tis with false sorrow's eye. 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 

Queen. It may be so; and yet my inward soul 
Persuades me, it is otherwise : Howe'er it be, 
I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad. 
As, — though in thinking, on no thought I think, — 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 

Bushy. 'Tis nothing but conceit,** my gracious lady. 

Queen^ Tis nothing less : conceit is still deriv'd 
From some fore*-father grief; mine is not so ; 
For nothing hath begot my something grief; 
Or something hath the nothing that I grieve ; 
'Tis in reversion that I do possess ; 
But what it is, that is not yet known ; what 
I cannot name; 'tis nameless woe^ I wot. 

Enter Green. 

Green. God save your majesty ! — and well met;, gen* 
tlemen, 
I hope, the king is not yet shipp'd for Ireland. 

Qujeen. Why hop'st thou so ? 'tis better hc^, he is ; 

V LikBj)6r$peetivet, &c.] The per^ctives, here mentioned^ were not pictorcflf 
but round crystal glasses, the coavex surface of which was cut into foces, like 
those of the rose-diamond; the concave left uniformly smooth. These agrs- 
tals — ^which were sometimes mounted on tortoise-shell box-lids/and flometimet 
fixed into ivory cases — if placed as here represented, would exhibit tite dtf- 
ferent appearances described by the poet. The'word shadows is here used, in 
opposition to substance, for reflectea images, and not as the dark fonns of 
bodies, occasioned by their interception of the light that faJh npoa thflUBu— 
Hehlbt. 

q ...^ coneeit,"] i. e. Fan€ifidc<metptum. 
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For his designs ci^y^ b^te. hjis h^te gofKl jiope ; 
Then wherefore-dost itou hope, he is not shipped ? 

Green. Thf^t he, our hope, m^ht have rel^r'd his pQWfF/ 
And driven into despf^r i^ en^iiiy's hop^, 
Who strongly hatl^ set^ foo^ii^g in tliis lap^ r 
The banish'd BoUngUrpke repeals himself. 
And with uplifted um^ is safe arriv'd 
At Ravenspu?g« 

Queen. Now Qod in hefiven forbid ! 

Green. O, n^^dam, ^tis too tn^e i and thi^t^ is wpfse^rrr* 
The lord Northumberland^ his young 8qi:i Hf^ry Peirqy, 
The lords of Ross, ^ejaumond, and WiUoi]^hbyi 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Bmhy. Why have you not proclaimed Northumberland, 
And all the rest of the revolted faction, 
Traitoris? 

Green. We have : whereon the earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff*, resigned his stewardship. 
And all the household servants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe. 
And Bolingbroke my sorrow's dismal heir : 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy^ 
And I, a gasping new-deliver'd mother. 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join'd; 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 
^ Queen. Who shall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope ; he is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper-back of death. 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life. 
Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Enter York. 

Green. Here comes the duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war a^ut his aged neck ; 

r ...^ j^^fcj h^yf xeUr'd hU |ww^ J Might ha^ve dravn it back. A VinoA 
sense. 
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O, fall of careful business are his l9oks ! - ■■ 

Uncle, 

For heaven's sake, speak comfortable words. 

York. Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts : 
Comfort's in heaven ; and we are on the earth. 
Where nothing liyes, but crosses, csire^ and grief. 
Your husband he is gone to save far off. 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home : 
Here am I left to underprop his land ; 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself: 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 
Now shall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord, your son was gone before I came. 

York. He was? — Why, so! — go all which way it 
will ! — = — 
The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold^ 

And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's side* 

Sirrah, 

Get thee to Pla3hy,' to my sister Gloster ; 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound : — 

Hold, take my ring. 

Serv. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship : 
To-day, as I came by, I called there ; — 
But I shall grieye you to report the rest. 

York. What is it, knave? 

Serv. An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

York. God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once ! 
I know not what to do : — I would to God, 
(So my untruth^ had not provok'd him to it,) 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's."* — 

• ^ thee to Flashy,] The lordihip of Pltahy, was a town of the duchess of 
of Gloster's in Essex. 

t — — untruth^'] That is, dishydUy, trtaehery, 

■ The Idng had cut off my head with my brother t,"] None of York's brothers 
had his hea^ cut off, either by the king or any one else. The duke of Oloster* 
to whose death he probably alludes, was secretly murdered at Calais, bein; 
smothered between two bedsw— Bitson. 
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What^ are there ho posts despatched for Ireland ?— 
How shall we do for money for these wars ? — 
Come, sister, — cousin, 1 would say :* pray, pardon me. — 
Go, fellow, [to the Servant,] get thee home, provide some 
And bring away the armour that is there. — [carts, 

[Exit Servant. 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? if I know 
How, or which way, to order these affairs. 
Thus disorderly thrust into my hands. 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen; — 
The one's my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other again. 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrongM ; 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, somewhat we must do. — Come, cousin. 111 
Dispose of you : — Gentlemen, go, muster up your men. 
And meet me presently at Berkley-castle, 

I should to Plashy too ; 

But time will not permit : — All is uneven. 
And every thing is left at six and seven. 

[Exeunt York and Queen. 

Bushy. The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland, 
But none returns. For us to levy power. 
Proportionable to the enemy. 
Is all impossible. 

Green, Besides, our nearness to the king in love. 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot. And that's the wavering conmions : for their 
lies in their purses ; and whoso empties them, [love 

By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Bushy. Wherein the king stands generally condemned. 

Bagot. If judgment lie in them, then so do we. 
Because we ever have been near the king. 

Green. Well, 111 for refuge straight to Bristol-castle ; 
The earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Bushy. Thither will I with you : for little o£Sce 
Will the hateful commons perform for us ; 

« Ctmie tister,'-^mMn, J would say :] This is oue of Shakspeare's touches of 
natuie. York b talking to the queen his cousin, but the recent death of his 
sister is uppennost in hu mind.— 'Stiivens. 
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Except^ like ours, to tear us all to pieGea.-*** 
Will you go along with ub ? 

Bagot. No ; TU to Ireland to his majesty. 
Farewell ; if heart's presages be not vain^ 
We three here part^ that ne'er shall meet ^Lgain^ 

Bushy. That's as York thrives to beat back ^olii^g- 
broke. 

Green. Alas^ poor duke ! the task he undertakes 
Is — ^numb'riDg sands, and drinking oceans dry \ 
Where one on his side fights^ thousands will fly« 

Bushy. Farewell at once ; for once, for ally eAd ev^r. 

Green. Well, we may meet again. 

Bagot. I fear me, never, 

SCENE III. 

The Wilds in Glostershire* 

£n^^r BoLINOBROKEaTZef No ItTHX7MBERLANDtl7t7AJFbrce$. 

Boting. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley now ? 

North* Believe, me, noble lord, 
I am a stranger here in Glostershire; 
These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways. 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome : 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar. 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
But, I bethink me, what a weary way 
From Ravenspurg to Cotswold, will be found 
In Ross and Willoughby, wanting ypur compwy ; 
Which, I protest^ bath vety much beguiFd 
The tediousness and process of my travel ; 
But theirs is sweeten'd with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess : 
And hope to joy, is little less in joy. 
Than hope eiyoy'd : by this the weary lords 
Shall ma^e their way seem short ; as mine hath 4oue 
By sight of what I have your noble company. 

J3o2mg. Of much less value is my company. 
Than your good words. 3ut who comes ber« ? 
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Enter Habbt Pbrcy. 

North, It is my son, young Harry Percy, 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whenceaoeYer*-^ 
Harry, how fares your uncle ? 
Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have learned his health 
North. Why, is he not with the queen ? [of you. 

Percy. No, my good lord; he hath forsook the court. 
Broken his staff of office, and dispers'il 
The household of the king. 

North, What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolv'd, when last we spake together* 

Percy. Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 
To offer service to the duke of Hereford ; 
And. sent me o'er by Berkley, to discover 
What power the duke of York had levied there; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenspurg. 
North. Have you forgot the duke of Hereford, boy ? 
Percy. No, my good lord ; forthat is not forgot^ 
Which ne*er I did remember : to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. 
North. Then learn to know him now; this is the duke. 
Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my service. 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young ; 
Which elder days shall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. 

Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure, 
I count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul remembering my good friends : 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love. 
It shall be still thy true love's recompense : 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 

North. How far is it to Berkley ? And what stir 
Keeps good old York there, with his men of war ? 

Percy. There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees^ 
Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard : 
And in it are the lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour ; 
None else of name, and noble estimation.' 

* efftmatton.] So the quartos, 1606—1615. 
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EntefHoss and Willouohby, 

North. Here come the lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with sparring, fiery-red with haste. 

Bating. Welcome, my lords : I wot, your love pursues 
A banisK'd traitor; all my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enriched. 
Shall be your loye and labour's recompense. 

Ros$. Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord. 

Willo, And far surmounts our labour to attain it. 

Baling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the pooi ; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years^ 
Stands for my bounty. But who comes here ? 

Enter Berkley. 

North. It is my lord of Berkley, as I guess. 

Berk. My lord of Hereford, my message is to you. 

BoUng. My lord, my answer is — to Lancaster ;' 
And I am come to seek that name in England : 
And I must find that title in your tongue. 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake me not, my lord ; 'tis not my meaning. 
To raze one title of your honour out : — 
To you, my lord, I come, (what lord you will,) 
From the most gracious regent of this land. 
The duke of York ; to know, what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time,' 
And firight bur native peace with self-bom arms; 

Enter York, attended. 

Bating. I shall not need transport my words by you ; 
Here comes his grace in person. — My noble uncle ! 

{Kneeb. 

York. Show me thy humble hearty and not thy knee. 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Bating. My gracious uncle ! — 

y M3/ lord, mj/ nfutiwr if — to Lancatter ;] i. e. '* Yoa say that your message is . 
to my lord of Bernard : my answer is that it is not to him, but to the duhe ^ 
Laneoater. "-^M A LO N B. 

* — — th$ absent time,1 i. e. Time of the king't absence. 
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YorX Tut, tut ! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle : 
I am no traitor's uncle ; and that word — grace. 
In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 
Why have those banish'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dust of England's ground ? 
But then more : — ^Why ?' why have they dar'd to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom ; 
Frighting her pale-fac^d villages with war. 
And ostentation of despised arms ?^ 
Com'st thou because the anointed king is hence ? 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind. 
And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of such hot youth. 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself, . 
Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men. 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French ; 
O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine. 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chdstise thee. 
And minister correction to thv fault ! 

Baling. My gracious uncle, let me know my fault; 
On what condition stands it,® and wherein ? 

York* Even in condition of the worst degree, — 
In gross rebellion, and detested treason : 
Thou art a banish'd man, and here art come. 
Before the expiration of thy time. 
In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

BoUng. As I was banish'd, I was banish'd Hereford: 
But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace. 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent** eye : 
You are my father, for, methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive ; O, then, my father ! 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemn'd 
A wandering vagabond ; my rights and royalties 

* But then more: — Why 7 &c.] I have here adopted the punctuatioii proposed 
by Mr. M. Mason. The usual mode of printing these words is, " But then 
more vrhj )" i. e. but to add more questions. 

*» And ottentation of despised arms ?] The meaning of this probably is— a boast* 
ful dixplay of arms vihuih we despise.— M» Mason. 

« On what condition stands it,"] L e. In what degree of guilt 1 — Johnson. 

* — indijferent — ] i. e. JmipartiaL 
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Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I bom ? 
If that my cousin king be king of En^and, 
It must be granted, I am duke of Lancaster. 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble kinsman : 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod down. 
He should have found his uncle Gaimt a father. 
To rouse his wrongs,* and chase them to the bay. 
I am denied to sue my livery here,' 
And yet my letters-patent give me leave : 
My father's goods are all distrain'd, and sold ; 
And these, and all* are all amiss employ'd. 
What would you have me do ? I am a subject. 
And challenge law : jAttomies are denied me ; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

North. The noble dak« hath been too much ahus'd. 

Ross. It stands youtr grace upon, to do him right^s 
^ Willo. Base men by his endowments are made grevL 

York. My lords of England, let me tell you 'this, — 
I have had feeling of my cousin's wrongs. 
And laboured all I oould to do him right : 
But in this kind to come, in braving arms» 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way. 
To find out right witk wrong,--it may not be: 
And you, that do abet him in this kind. 
Cherish rebellion,' and are rebels alL 

North. The noble duke hath sworn, his coming is 
But for his own : and, for the right of diat, 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 
And let him xie'er see joy, that br^iks that oath. 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of ihe&e arms ; 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 
Because my power is weak, and all ill left : . 
But, if I coufld, by him that gave me life, 

I would attach youdil, and make you stoop 

■%■'**■ 

« To rouse his wrongs,] i. e. The persons who wrong ftim.—^M. Mason. 

'~ ftt« »y livery here,'] A law phrase, see note to act ii, sc. 1. • 

9 It Stands your grace upon, to do him right, y i. e. It is your interest, it ii tf^tter 

cf consequence to yott, — Stebfsms. Or it may mean, " it rests with ^your grace to 

do him right." 
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Unto the Boter^gn mercy of the king 9 
But» since I caanot, be it known to you, 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well ; — 
Unless yoti please to enter in the castle. 
And there repose you for this night. 

Baling. An ofier, uncle, that we will accept. 
But we must win your grace, tt) go with us 
To Bristol castle ; which, they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices. 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 
Which I have sworn to weed, and pluck away. 

York. It may be, I will go with you : — but yet I'll pause ; 
For I am loath to break our country's laws. 
Nor friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are : 
Things past redress, are now with me past care. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV * 
^ A Camp in Wales. 

' Bnter Salisbuhy,^ anJ a Captain. 

Cap. My lord of Salisbury, we have staid ten days. 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 
AAd yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 
Therefore we will disperse ourselves : farewell. 

Sal. Stay yet anotiier day, thou trusty Welchman ; 
The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 

Cap. Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay. 
The bay-trees in our country are all withet'd,* 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth. 
And lean-look'd prophets whisper fearful change ; 
Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap, — 
The one, in fear to lose what they enjoy. 
The other, to enjoy by rage and war : 

^ Scene IV. This dialogue was probably, in the author's draught, the se- 
cond scene in the ensuing act, and there I would advise the reader to insert 
it, though I have not ventured on so bold a change. — Johnson. 

< —"-^ Sali^tmry] — ^was John Montacute earl of Salisbury. 

^ The hay'tnet, &c.] This enumeratioB of prodigies is in the highest degree 
poetical and striking^— Johnson. Some of the prodigies here enumerated, 
are mentioned by Holin^ed, particularly the perishing of the bay-trees. 
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These signs forerun the death or fall of kings*— 

Farewell; our countrymen are gone and fled. 

As well assur'd, Richard their king is dead. [£nV. 

SaL Ah^ Richard ! with the eyes of heayy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star, 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament ! 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west. 
Witnessing storms to come, wde, and unrest : 
Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes ; 
And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. lExU. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. — Bolingbroke's Camp at Bristol. 

Enter Bolingbroke, Yobk, Northumberland, 
Percy, Willoughby, Ross : Officers behind, with 
Bushy and Qjst.Ei^v , prisoners. 

Boling. Bring forth these men. — 
Bushy, and Green, I will not vex your souls 
(Since presently your souls must part your bodies,) 
With too much urging your pernicious lives. 
For 'twere no charity : yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here, in the view of men, 
I will unfold some causes of your death. 
You have misled a prince, a royal king, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments. 
By you unhappied and disfigur'd clean. 
You have, in manner, with your sinful hours. 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him ; 
Broke the possession of a royal bed. 
And stain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks* 
With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 
Myself — a prince, by fortune of my birth ; 
Near to the king in blood ; and near in love. 
Till you did make him misinterpret me, 

> And stain*d the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks] There is I believe no aniho- 
xi^ for this. Isabel, the queen of the present play, was but nine yean old* 
Bichard*8 first queen, Anne, died in 1392, and ^e king was ex^ramely fosdoC 
Jber, — ^Mai^ne. 
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Have stoop'dmy neck under your injuriea. 
And sigh'd my English breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment : 
Whilst you have fed upon my seignories, 
DisparkM my parks^"* and feird my forest woods ; 
From my own windows torn my household coat,** 
Raz'd put my impress,'' leaving me no sign, — 
Save men's opinions, and my living blood, — 
To show the world I am a gentleman. 
This, and much more, much more than twice all this. 
Condemns you tp the death :-f— See them deliver'd over 
To execution and the hand of death. 

Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death to me. 
Than Bolingbroke to England ^ — Lords, farewell. 

Green. My comfort is, — that heaven will take our souls. 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 

Bottng* My lord Northumberland, see them despatched. 

[^Exeu^ Northumberland, and others, 
> with Prisoners. 
Uncle, you say the queen is at your house : 
For heaven's sake, fairly let her be entreated : 
Tell her, I send to her my kind commends ; 
Take special care my greetings be deliver'd. 

York. A gentleman of mine I have despatched 
With letters of your love to her at large. • 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. — Come, lords, away ; 
To fight with Glendower and his complices ; 
Awhile to work, and, after, holiday. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The Coast ofWales. A Castle, in view. 

Flourish: Drums and Trumpets. Enter King Richard, 
Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerj^e, and Soldiers. 

K. Rich. Barkloughly call they this at hand ? 

■A Dispark'd my pftrbj To dispark is to throw down the hedges and destroy 
the game. 

^ From my oum vindowt tarn my household €001,"] It was the practice when 
coloured glass was in use, of which there are still some remains iii old seats 
and churdked, to anHeal the arms of the family in the windows of the house - 

JOBNSON. 

o tmpresf ,] i. e. HU dtvke or motto. 

VOL. IV. U 
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Aum, Yea, my lord : How brooks your grace the air. 
After your late tosBing on the breaking seas ? 

K» Rich* Needs must I like it well ; I weep for joy » 
To stand upon my kingdom once again.-— 
Dear earthy I do salute thee with my hand. 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' hoofs : 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ;<" 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth. 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his rav'nous sense :' 
But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, Ue in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies : 
And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower» 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder ; 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. — 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords : 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion's arms. 

Bishop. Fear not, my lord ; that Power, that made you 
Hath power to keep you king, in spite of all. [king, 

And means that heaven yields must be embrac'd. 
And not neglected ; else, if heaven would. 
And we will not, heaveti's oflFer we refuse ; 
The proffer'd means of succour and redress. 

Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 
Wbihd Bolingbroke, through our security. 
Grows strong and great, in substance, and in Iriends. 

K. Rich. Discomfortable cousin !^ know'st tfaion not, 
That when the' searching eye of heaveit is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

»«— — in meiHng ;] It has been proposed to read m wuinng, mA this 
•cbaiige the repetition in the text seems jdainly to point out.-— Stebtbns. 
q -.^^ ftftetHon'f oiiM.] This is the leading of'the^^iarto^ 1597. ' 
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Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen. 

In mnrders, and in outrage, bloody here ; 

But when, from under his terrestrial ball. 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines,' 

And darts his light through every guilty hole. 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins. 

The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their backs. 

Stand bare and naked, trembling in themselves ? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, — 

Who all this while hath revell'd in the night. 

Whilst we were wand'ring with the antipodes, — 

Shall see us rising in our throne the east. 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 

Not able to endure the sight of day. 

But, self-affirighted, tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king : 

The breatii of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord : 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press'd. 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel : then, if angels fight. 

Weak men must fall ; for heaven still guards the right. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome^ my lord ; How far off lies your power? 

SaL Nor near, nor further off, my gracious lord. 
Than thi^ weak arm : Discomfort guides my tongue. 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One day too tate, I fear, my noble lord. 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 
O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 
And thou shak have twelve thousand fighting men ! 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
0*erilurows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state ; 

* Hefint thi wmd topt #f ike eastern ptnM,] It u not easy to ptnnt out aa 
image mate smidiig and beaatifal than this, in any poet ^etiber ancient or 
modem.— Stesvewi. ^ 
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For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead^ 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed, and fled. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege : why looks your grace so pale? 

K, Rich. But now, the bl(x>d of twenty thousand men 

Did triumph in my face/ and they are. fled ; 
And, till so much blood thither come again. 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead? 
All souls that will be sdfe, fly from my side ; 
For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aum, Comfort, my liege ; remember who you are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myself: Am I not king? 
Awake, thou sluggard majesty ! thou sleep'st. 
Is not the king's name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. — Look not to the ground. 
Ye favourites of a king : Are we not high ? . 
High be your thoughts : I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who 
Comes here ? 

JBn^er Scroop. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my liege. 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him. 

K. Rich. Mine ear is open," and my heart prepar'd; 
The worst is worldly loss, thou canst unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? why, 'twas my care ; 
And what loss is it, to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 
Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 
We'll serve him too, and be his fellow so : 
Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot. mend ; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us : 
Cry, woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 
The worst is— death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I, that your highness is so armM 

• Mine ear is open, &c.]» It seems to be the design of the poet to raise Rich- 
ard to esteem in his fall, and consequently to interest the reader in his fayour. 
He gives him only passive fortitude, the virtue of a con/essor, rather than-.of 
a king. In his prosperity we saw him imperious and oppressive j but in his 
distress he is wis«, patient, and pious. — Johnson. 
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To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like un unseasonable stormy day^ 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores^ 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears ; 

So high above his limits swells the rage 

Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 

With hard bright steely and hearts harder than steel. 

White beards have arm'd their thin and harmless scalps 

Against thy majesty; boys, with women's voices. 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 

In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown : 

Thy very beadsmen^ learn to bend their bows 

Of double-fatal yew" against thy state ; 

Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 

Against thy seat : both young and old rebel. 

And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

j^. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'st a tale so ill. 
Where is the earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot? 
What is become of Bushy ? where is Green ? 
That they have let the da-ngerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 
I warrant, they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 

Scroop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, my 
lord. 

K. Rkh. O villains, vipers, damn'd without redemption! 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on ajiy man ! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm'd, that sting my heart ! 
Three Judasses,' each one thrice worse than Judas ! 

t beadsmen — ] Men maintained by charity to pray for another; fronx 

hede a prayer, and also from counting the beads, the way used by the Romish 
church in numbering their prayers. — Nareb' Glossary, 

tt Of double-fatal yew — 1 From some of the ancient statutes it appears that 
every Englishman, while archery was practised, was obliged to keep in his 
house either a bow of i/eu? or some other wood. It should seem, therefore, that 
yews were not only planted in church-yards to defend the churches ^om the 
wind, but on account of their use in making bows ; while by the benefit of being 
secured in enclosed places, their poisonous quality was kept from doing mis- 
chief to cattle. — Steevbns. 

^ Three JudasseSt'] As the king just now inquired after four persons, instead 
of three. Dr. Johnson, Mr. M. Mason, and Mr. Malone, supposes that he made 
a mistake in the number of Judasses : but though the earl of Wiltshire had 
been named along with the rest, the charge of ijigratitude will only apply in 
a pointed manner to the other three ; and therefore the exclamation is not im- 
proper. — Seymour, 
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Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war . 
Upon their spotted souls £ov this offence ! 

Scroop. Sweet love^ I bee, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : — 
Again uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
With headSf and not with hands : those whom you curse. 
Have felt the worst of death's destroying wound. 
And lie full low, grav'd in the hollow ground. 

Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the earl of Wiltshire, dead? 

Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

Aum, Where is the duke my father with his power? 

K. Rich. No matter where ; of comfort no man speak : 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 
And yet not so,— for what can we bequeath. 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, or lives,, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death ; 
And that small model of this barren earth. 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings :— ^ 
How some have been depos'd, some slain in war. 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd ; 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill'd ; 
All murder'd : — For within the hollow crown. 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 
Keeps death his court : and there the antick sits. 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp^ 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be f^ar'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell, kingl 
Coyer your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect. 
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Tradition/ form^ and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief. 

Need friends : — Subjected thus. 

How can you say to me — I am a king ? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne'er sit and wail their woes,* 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength. 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe. 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 
Fear, and be slain ; no worse can come, to fight : 
And fight and die, is death destroying death ; 
Where fearing dying, pays death servile breath, 

Aum. My father hath a power, enquire of him ; 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K. Rich. Thou chid'§t me well : — Proud Bolingbroke, 
I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; 

An easy task it is*, to win our own. 

Say, Scrdop, where lies our uncle with his power? 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour^ 

Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 

The state and inclination of the day : 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye. 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 
I play the torturer, by small and small. 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken : — - 
Your uncle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke ; 
And all your northern castles yielded up. 
And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough. • 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 

[To AUMERLE. 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 

r Tradition,^ This word seems here used for traditional practiea : that is, 
eUablithsd, or cuHomairy homage, — Johnson. 

» — *• toiie men ne'er sit and wail tlieir woes,**'] The reading of all Ae 
uartos. 
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What say you now ? What comfort have we now ? 
By heaven, I'll hate him everlastingly. 
That bids me be of comfort* any more* 
Oo, to Rint castle ; there I'll pine away ; 
A king, woe's slave, shall kingly woe obey. 
That power I have, discharge ; and let theol go 
To ear^ the land that hath some hope to grow. 
For I have none : — Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

iltim. My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong. 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his 4;ongue. 
Discharge my followers, let them hence ;— Away, 
From Richard's night, to Bolingbroke's fair day. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Wales. Before Flint Castle. 

Enter, with Drum and Colours, BotiNGBBOKE and 
Forces; York, Northumberland, and o(A«r5. 

Boling. So that by this intelligence we learn. 
The Welshmen are dispers'd ; and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed. 
With some few private friends, upon this coast. 

North. The news is very fair and good, my lord ; 
Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head. . 

York. It would beseem the lord Northumberland, 
To say — ^king Richard : — Alack. the heavy day. 
When such a sacred king should hide his head ! 

North. Your grace mistakes me ; only to be brief. 
Left I his title out. 

York. The time hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 

* VU hate him everlastingly. 

Thai bids me be of comfort — ^ jinB sentiment is drawn from nature. Nothing 
is more offensive to a mind ccmvinced that its distress is without a remedj, 
and'preparing to submit quietly, to irresistible calamity, than' those petty and 
conjectured comforts which unskilful officioosness thinks it virtue to adminifr- 
ter.-'JoHNSON. 

^ To ear — ] i. e. To plough it. » 
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Have been so brief with you, to shorten you. 

For taking so the head,* your whole head's length. 

Baling. Mistake not, uncle^ further ^than you should. 

York. Take not, good cousin, further than you should. 
Lest you mis-take : The heavens are o*er your head. 

Boling. I know it, uncle ; and. oppose not myself 
Against their will.-r-But who comes here ? 

Enter Percy. 

Well, Harry ; what, will not this castle yield ? 

Percy. The castle royally is mann'd, my lord. 
Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally ! 
Why it contains no king ? 

Percy. Yes, my good lord. 

It doth contain a king ; king Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone : 
And with :him are the lord Aumerle, lord Salisbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop ; besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence, who, I cannot learn. 

North. Belike it is the bishop of Carlisle. 

Boling. Noble lord, [To North. 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle ; 
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle 
Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver. 
Harry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees, doth kissing Richard*s hand ; 
And sends allegiance, and true faith of heart. 
To his most royal person : hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power ; 
Provided that, my banishment repealed. 
And lands restor'd again, be freely granted : 
If not, rU use the advantage of my power. 
And lay the summer's dust with showers of blood, 
Rain'd from the wounds of slaughtered Englishmen : 
The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, such crimsom tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair king Richard's land. 
My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

c For taking so the head,^ To take the head is, to act without rei traint -, ta 
tak« undue liberties. 
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Go> signify as much ; while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. — 

[Northumberland advances to the Castle, 
with a Trumpet. 
Let's march without the noise of threat'ning drom^ 
That from the castle's tottered battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus'd. 
Methinks> king Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water^ when their thund'ring shock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 
Be he the fire, FU be the yielding water ; 
The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 
My waters ; on the earth, and not on him. 
March on, and mark king Richard how he looks. 

A Parle sounded, and answered by another Trumpet withm* 
Flourish. Enter on the Walls King Richard, the 
Bishop of Carlisle,*^ Aumerle, Scroop, and Salis- 

BURY. 

York. See, see, king Richard doth himself appear. 
As doth the blushing discontented sun. 
From out the fiery portal of the east ; 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 
Yet looks he like a king ; behold, his eye. 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty ; Alack, alack, for woe. 
That any harm should stain so fair a show ! 

JC. Rich. We are amaz'd ; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 

[To Northumberland. 
Because we thought ourself thy lavdul king : 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awfid duty to our presence ? 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss'd us from our stewardship ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 

* * Bishop of CarlUle,'] — wa$ Thomas Merhet. — Walpole* 
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Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre. 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp'. 
And though you think, that all, as you have done. 
Have torn their souls, by turning them from us. 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends ; ■ ■ ■ 
Yet know, — ^my master, Grod omnipotent. 
Is mustering in his clouds, on our behalf. 
Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. 
That lift your vassal hands gainst my head. 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke, (for yond', methinks, he is,) 
That every stride he makes upon my land. 
Is dangerous treason : He is come to ope 
The purple testament" of bleeding war ; 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers' sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face / 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures' gra^s with feithful English blood. 

North. The king of heaven forbid, our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rushed upon ! Thy thrice-noble cousin, 
Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiss thy hand ; 
And by the honourable tomb he swears*. 
That stands upon thy royal grandsire's bones ; 
And by the royalties of both your bloods. 
Currents that spring from one most gracious head ; 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt ; 
And by the worth and honour of himself. 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said, — 
His coming hither hath no further scope. 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees ; 

• testament — ] This word is used in its legal sense ; Bolingbroke m 

come to open the testament of war that he may perase what is written there in 
his faTonr. — Steetbns. 

t the JUnoer of England's face ;] i. e. The choicest youths of England, 

who shftll be slaughtered in this quarrel, or have bloody crowns, ' Th£ flower of 
EnglatuVsface, to design her choicest youth, is a fine and noble expression. — 

WARBUnTON. ' 
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Which on thy royal party granted once^ 
His glittering arms he will commend^ to rust^ 
His barbed steeds to stables^ and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 
This swears he, as he is a prince, is just ; , 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, say, — thus the king re- 

His noble cousin is right welcome hither ; [turns ; 

And all the number of his fair demands 

Shsill be accomplish*d without contradiction : 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast. 

Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. — 

We do debase ourself, cousin, do we not, [^o Aumeieile. 

To look so poorly, and to speak so fair ? 

Shall we csdl back Northumberland, and send 

Defiance to the traitor, and so die ? 

Aum. No, good my lord; let's fight with gentle words. 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful swords. 

K. Rich. O God ! O God ! that e'er this tongue of mine. 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it ofi* again 
With words of sooth \^ O, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 
Or that I could forget what I have been ! 
Or not remember what I must be now ! 
Swell'st thou, proud heart ? PU give thee scope to beat. 
Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me. 

Aum, Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 

K. Rich. What must the king do now ? Must he sub- 
The king shall do it. Must he be depos'd ? [mit ? 

The king shall be contented : Must he lose 
The name of king ? o'God's name, let it go : 
ril give my jewels, for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel,^ for an alms-man's gown ; 

S commend — ] i. e. Commit. 

^ WjUhvjords of sooth !] Sooth is sweet as well as true. In this place tooth 
means swe^nest or softness, a signification yet retained in the verb to sooth, — 
Johnson. 

* My gay apparel,^ Holinshed says that one of King Richard's coats, " which 
he caused to be made for him of cloth of gold and stone valued at 30,000 
marks." — Steev^ns. , 
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My figured goblets, for a dish of wood ; 

My scepter, for a palmer's walking-staff; 

My subjects, for a pair of carved saints ; 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave : — 

Or 1*11 be buried in the king's highway. 

Some way of common trade, where subjects' feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign's head :'' 

For on my heart they tread, now whilst I live ; 

And, buried once, why not upon my head ? 

Aumerle, thou weep'st ; My tender-hearted cousin ! — 
We'll make foul weather with despised tears ; 
Our sighs, and l^hey, shall lodge the summer corn. 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 
Or shall we play the wantons with our woes. 
And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 
As thus 5 — ^To drop them still upon one place^ 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth ; and, therein laid, — There lies 
Two kinsmen^ digged their graves with weeping eyes ? 
Would not this ill do well? — ^Well, well, I see 
I talk but idly, and you mock at me. — 
Most mighty prince^ my lord Northumberland, 
What says king Bolingbroke? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die ? 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says— ay. 

North. My lord, in the base court* he doth attend 
To speak with you ; may't please you to come down ? 

K. Rich. Down, down, I come;. like glistering Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

[North, retires to Boling. 
In the base court? Base court, where kings grow base. 
To come at traitors' calls, and do them grace. 
In the base court ? Come down? Down, court ! down king ! 
For night-owls shriek, where mounting larks should sing. 

[Exeunt, from above. 

^ on their sovereign's head ;] Shakspeare is very apt to deviate from the 

pathetick to the ridiculous. Had the speech of Richard ended at this line, it 
had exhibited the natural language of submissive misery, conforming its in- 
tention to the present fortune, and calmly ending its purposes in death. — 
Johnson. 

' bate court — ] Bas cotir, Fr. 
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Baling. What says his majesty ? 

North. Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantick man : 
Yet he is come. 

Enter King Richard, and his Attendants, belcw. 

Boling. Stand all apart. 

And show fair duty to his majesty. 

My gracious lord, — \^Kneelir^. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee. 
To make the base earth proud with kissing it : 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love. 
Than my unpleas'd eye see your courtesy. 
Up, cousin, up ; your heart is up, I know. 
Thus high at least, [tcmching his own head,'] although your 
knee be low. 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 

Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord. 
As my teue service shall deserve your love. 

K.Rich. Well you deserve : — ^They well deserve to have. 
That know the strongest and surest way to get. — 
Uncle, give me your hand ; nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies. — 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father. 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, FU give, and willing too ; 
For do we must, what force will have us do. — 
Set on towards London: — Cousin, is it so? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say, no."' 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 

» Then I must not toy, no,"] *' The duke, with a high sharp voice bade hring 
€oiththe lung's hones, and tiien two little nagges, not worth forty franks, 
were brought forth ; the king was set on the one, and the earle of Salisboiy 
OB the other : and thus the duke brought the king from Flint to Chester, where 
lie was delirered to th^ duke of Gloucester's sonne and to the earle of Arun- 
del's Sonne, (that loyed him but little for he had put their fathers to death,) 
who led him straight to the castle." Stowe, p. 521. Edit. 1605/From the MS. 
account of an eye witness. — IMUlomb. 
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SCENE IV. 

Langley. The Duke of York's Garden. 

Enter the Queen dnd Two Ladies. 

Queen. What sport shall we devise here in this garden. 
To drive away the heavy thought -of care ? 

1 Lady. Madam^ well play at bowls. 

Queen. Twill make me think. 

The world is full of rubs, and that my fortune 
Runs 'gainst die bias* 

1 hadjf. Madam, we will dance. 

Ctueen. My legs can keep no measure in delight. 
When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief: 
Therefore, no dancing, girl ; some other sport. 

1 Lady. Madam, we'll tell tales. 

Queen. Of sorrow, or of joy ? 

1 Lady. Of either, madam. 

Ctueen. Of neither, girl : 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting. 
It doth remember me the more of sorrow ; 
Of if of grief, being altogether had. 
It adds more sorrow to my want of joy : 
For what I have, I need not to repeat ; 
And what I want, itl)oots not to complain. 

1 Lady. Madam, I.'ll sing. 

Queen. 'Us well, that thou hast cause : 

But thou should'st please me better, would'st thou weep* 

1 Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 

Queen. And I could weep, would weeping do me good. 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 
But stay, here come the gardeners : 
Let's step into the shadow of these trees.-^ 

Enter a Gardener, and Two Servants. 

My wretchedness unto a row of pins. 
They'll talk of state : for every one doth so 
Against a change : Woe is forerun with woe." 

[Queen and Ladies retire. 

* Against a change: Woe is forerun with woe.] The poet, according to^ 
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Gard, Oo, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 
Which^ like unruly children^ make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 
Give some supportance to the bending twigS. — 
I Go thou^ and like an executioner^ 
Cut off the heads of too-fast^growing sprays^ 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 

All must be even in our government. 

You thus employed, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil's fertility from wholesome flowers. 

1 Serv. Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Ke^p law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate ? 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole land. 
Is full of weeds ; her fairest flowers chok'd up. 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd. 
Her knots disordered,® and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

Gard. Hold thy peace : — 

He that hath suffer'd this disorder'd spring. 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 
The weeds, that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter. 
That seem'd in eating him to hold him up. 
Are pluck'd up, root and all, by Bolingbroke ; 
I mean the earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

1 Serv. What, are they dead ? 

Gard. They are ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seiz'd the wasteful king. — Oh ! what pity is it. 
That he had not so trinmi'd and dress'd his land. 
As we this garden ! We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees ; 
Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself : 
Had he done so to great growing men, 

common doctrine of prognostication, supposes dejection to foreran calamitv» 
and a kingdom to be filled with rumours of sorrow wben'any great disaster is 
impending. The sense is, that publick evils are always presigmfied by publick . 
pensiveness, and plaintive conversation. — Johnson. 

n Her knots disordered,'] Knots are figures planted in box, the lines of which 
frequently intersect each othej. 
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They might have liv'd to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits bf^duty. - All superfluous' branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown. 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 

1 Serv. What think you then, the king shall be depos'd ? 

Gard. Depress -d he is already ; and depos'd, 
Tis doubt, he will be : Letters came last night • 
To a dear friend of the good duke of York's, 
That tell black tidings. 

Queen, O, I am press'd to death. 

Through want of speaking !— Thou, old Adam's likeness, 

[^Coming from her concealment. 
Set to dress this garden, how dares 
Thy harsh-rude tongue sound this unpleasing news ? 
What Eve, what serpent hath suggested thee 
To makea second fall of cursed man ? 
Why do»t thou say, king Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'st thou, thou little better thing than earth. 
Divine his downfal ? Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam'st thou by these ill-tidings ? speak, thou wretch, f 

Gard. Pardon me, madam: little joy have I, 

To breathe this news : yet, what I say, is tr\ie. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 

Of Bolingbroke ; their fortunes both are weigh'd : 

In your lord's scale is nothing but himself. 

And some few vanities that make him light ; 

But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 

Besides himself, are all the English peers. 

And vrith that odds he weighs king Richard down. 

Post you to London, and you'll find it so : 

I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen. Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot. 
Doth not thy embassage belong to me. 

And am I last that knows it? O, thou think'st 

To serve me last, that I may longest keep 

Thy sorrow in my breast. — Come, ladies, go. 

To meet at London London's king in woe. — 

What, was I born to this ! that my sad look 

Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke ? 

VOL. IV. X 
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Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 

I would the plants thou graft'st may nevei; grow. 

[tixeunt Queen and Ladies. 
Gard. Poor queen! so that thy state might be no worse, 
I would my skill were subject to thy curse, — 
Here did she fall*" a tear ; here, in this place, 
111 Iset a bank of rue, sour herb of grace : 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen« 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. [Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — London. Westminster HalL'^ 

The Lords spiritual on the right side of the Throne: the 
Lords temporal on the left ; the Commons below. Enter 

BOLINGBROKE, AUMERLE, SuRREY,' NoRTHI7MBSm- 

LAND, Percy, Fitzwater, another Lord, Bishop of 
Carlisle, Abbot o/* Westminster, and Attendants. 
Officers behind, with Bagot. 

Boling. Call forth Bagot : — — 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 
What thou dost know of noble Gloster's death ; 
Who wrought it with the king, and who performed 
The bloody office of his timeless* end. 

Bagot* Then set before my face the lord Aumerle. 

Boling. Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that man. 

Bagot. My lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath delivered. 
In that dead time when Gloster's death was plotted, 
I heard you say, — Is not my arm of tength. 
That reachethfrom the restfuf English court 

P faU — 1 The reading of the quarto of 1597. 

4 Westtnimter HalL'] The rebuilding of Westminster Hall, wkidh Rich- 
ard had begun in 1397, being finished in 1399, the first meeting of parliament 
in the new edifice was for the purpose of deposing him.-— Malohb. 

r Surrey,'] Thomas Holland, earl of Kent. He was bcother to Johs 

Holland, duke of Exeter, and was created duke of Surrey in tiie 21st year of 
King Richard the Second, 1397. The dukes of Surrey and Exeter wme half- 
brothers to the king, being sons of his mother Joan, who, before her maniage 
with the Black Prince, was the wife of lord Thomas Holland. 

• ttmeJess— ] i. •. Untimely. * — me/ie^— ] i. e. QMMrt,pfM«^ 
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As far as Calais, to my uncle's head? 
Amongst much other talk^ that very time, 
I heard you say, that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand crowns^ 
Than Bolingbroke's return to England ; 
Adding withal, how blest this land would be. 
In this your cousin's death. 

Aum. Princes, and noble lords. 

What answer shall I make to this base man ? 
Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars,"* 
On equal tennis to give him chastisement ? 
Either I must, or have mine honour soil'd 

With the attainder of his sland'rous lips. 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death. 
That marks thee out for hell : I say, thou liest. 
And will maintain, what thou hast said, is false. 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 

Baling. Bagot, forbear, thou shalt not take it up. 

Aum, Excepting one, I would he were the best 
In all this presence, that hath mov'd me so. 

Fitz. If that thy valour stand on sympathies,"" 
Itiere is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine : 
By tiiat fair sun that shows me where thou stand'st, 
I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spak'st it. 
That thou wert cause of noble Gloster's death. 
If thou denyfst it twenty times, thou liest ; 
And I will turn I thy falsehood to thy heart. 
Where it was forged, with my rapier's point."" 

Aum» Thou dar'st not, coward, live to see that day. 

Fitz. Now by my soul, I would it were this hour. 

Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 

Percy. AunMtte, thou liest ; his honour is as true, 

« ^«. ttan,'] — aie here ttsedfor birtk, with our author's usual licexiee, the birth 
being inflooiced by the stan^ — Johnson. 

T gtand on tsfmpaikies,'] Fitswater throws down his gagt, a pledge of bat- 

tle» and tells Aumerle, who has refused to fight Bagot as a person of ignoble 
birth, that if he ttanis upon tpnpathia, that is upon equality of blood, the com- 
bat is now offered him by a man of rank not mferior to his own. — Johnson. 

X .....^tapitii't ^(wnlt,'] The rajpiMr was not used in England for two centuries 
afterwards. 

x2 
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In this appeal^ as thou art all unjust : 
And that thou art so, there I throw my gage. 
To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of mortal breathing ; seize it, if thou dar'st. 

Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off. 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 

Lord. I take the earth to the like,^ forsworn Aumerle ; 
And spur thee on with full ^s many lies 
As may be hoUa'd in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun :' there is my honour's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'st. 

Aum. Who sets me else ? by heaven, PU throw at all : 
I have a thousand spirits in one breast^ 
To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey, My lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 

Fitz< My lord, 'tis very true : you were in presence then ; 
And you can witness with me, this is true. 

Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 
Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 
Surrey. Dishonourable^ boy ! 

That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword. 
That it shall render vengeance and revenge. 
Till thou, thejie-giver, and that lie, do lie v 

In earth as quiet as thy father's scull. 
In proof whereof, there is my honour's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'st. 

Fitz, How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! 
K I 'dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness. 
And spit upon him, whilst I say, he. lies. 
And lies, and lies : thqre is my bond of faith. 
To tie thee to my strong correction.-^ 
As I intend to thrive in this new world,* 

. 1 1 take the earth to the Uke,'] Dr. Johnson proposes to read " I take the oath 
to the like" One of the quartos reads I task the earth, which is unintelligible, 
and adopted by Malone. I take the earth may mean I call the earth to witness 

* From sun to sitn :] i. e. From sun-^ise to tun-set. 

• — — in this new world,] In this world where I have just begun to be an 
actor. Surrey, a few lines above, called him boy. — Johnson. 
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Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal : 
Besides, I heard the banished Norfolk say. 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

Aum, Some honest Christian trust me with a gage. 
That Norfolk lies : here do I throw down this,* 
If he may be repealed, to try his honour. 

Baling, These di£Perences shall all rest under gage,* 
Till Norfolk be repealed : repealed he shall be. 
And/ though mine enemy, restored again 
To all his land and signories ; when he's returned. 
Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 

Car. That honourable day shall ne'er be seen. — 
Many a time hath banish'd Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ ; in glorious Christian field 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross. 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens : 
And, toil'd with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy; and there at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth. 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 

£o/tng. Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 

Car. As sure as I live, my lord. 

Baling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham I^Lords appellants. 
Your iiifferences shall all rest under gage, * 

Till we assign you to your days of trial. 

Enter York attended. 

York. Great duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-pluck'd Richard ; who with willing soul 
Adopts thee heir, and his high scepter yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand : 
Ascend his throne, descending now from him, — 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth ! 

Baling. In God's name, I'll ascend the regal throne. 

Car. Marry, God forbid ! 

b _..« ^4r0 do I throw down this,'] Holinshed infarma us, that on thif occasion 
" he threw down a hood, that he had borrowed." — Stbsvsms. 
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Worst in this royal presence may I speak. 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 
Would God> that any in this noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard ; then true nobless*^ would 
Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 
What subject can give sentence on his king? 
And who sits here that is not Richard*s subject 1 
Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear. 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them : 
And shall the figure of God's majesty. 
His captain^ steward, deputy elect. 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 
Be judg'd by subject and inferior breath. 
And he himself not present ? O, forbid it, God, 
That, in a Christian climate, souls refin'd 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed ! 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Stirr'd up by heaven thus boldly for his king. 
My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king. 
Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king : 
And if you crown him, let me prophecy, — 
The blood of English shall manure the ground. 
And future ages groan for this foul act ; 
Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels. 
And, in this seat of peace, tumultuous wars 

Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound; 

Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny. 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 

The field of Golgotha, and dead men's skulls. 

O, if you rear this house against this house. 

It will the woefullest division prove. 

That ever fell upon this cursed earth ; 

Prevent, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest children's children,^ cry against you — ^woe ! 

North. Well have you argu'd, sir ; and, for your pains, 

Of capital treason we arrest you here : — 

^ nobless^ i. e. Nobleness ; a word now obsolete, but used boA by 

Spenser and Ben Jonson. 

^ children's children,'] This is Pope's emendatiw ; the old t(tt>y rekds 

'' child, child's children," 
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My lord of Westminster^ be it yoiir charge' 

To keep him safely till his day of trial.* — 

May't please you, lords, to grant the commons' suit? 

Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct/ {Exit. 

Boling. Lords, you that are here under our arrest. 
Procure your sureties for your days of answer:-— 
Little are we beholden to your love, [to Cablisle. 

And little look'd for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter Yokk, with King Richard, and Officers bearing 

the Crown. 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd? I hardly yet have leam'd 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : — 
Give sorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men:s Were they not mine? 
Did they not sometime cry, all hail ! to me? 
So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve,. 
Found truth in all, but one ; I, in twelve thousand, none. 
God save the king ! — Will no man say, amen? 
Am I both priest and clerk? well, then, amen. 
God save the king ! although I be not he ; 
And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. — 
To do what service am I sent for hither? 

York. To do that office, of thitie own good will. 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer, 

« To heep him safely tiU his day <f trial, — ] After Hob line, till nearly the end 
of ihfi act, whaterer follows of &e detiironing and debasing King Richard, was 
added in the quarto of 1608. It has been supposed that this was an addition 
made by the author, after the first representation of his play : but it was very 
probably written with the rest, and suppressed in the printed copy of 1597, 
from the fear of offending Elizabeth, or from the command of the licenser. It 
might haye been considered unsafe from political reasons to publish this scene, 
at a time when the pope had just published a bull against the queen, eihorting 
her subjects to take up arms against her. 

^ - hit conduct.'] i. e* Conductor, 

ff Th$ favours, &c.] The countenances, ihe features. 
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The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 

K. Rich, Give me the crown : — Here, cousin, seize the 
; crown ; 
Here, on this side, my hand; and on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well. 
That owes** two buckets filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing* in the air. 
The other down, unseen, and full of water : 
That bucket down, and full of t6ars, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

Boling. I thought you had been willing to resign. 

X. Rich. My crown, I am, but still my griefs are mine; 
You may my glories and my state depose. 
But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

Baling, Part of your cares you give me -with your 
crown. 

K. Rich* Your cares set up, do not pluck my cares 
down. 
My care is — ^loss of care^ by old care done ;^ 
Your care is — gain of care, by new care won. 
The cares I give, I have, though given away; 
They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 

Baling. Are you contented to resign the crown? 

K. Rich. Ay, no; — no, ay;— for I must nothing be; 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me how I will undo myself: — 
I give this heavy weight from off my head. 
And this unwieldy scepter from my hand. 
The pride of kingly sway from out my heart ; 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm,* 
With mine own hiEtnds I give away my crown, 

owes — "] i.e. Has, possesses. 



* The emptier ever dancing — ] This is a comparison not easily accommodated 
to the subject, nor very naturally introduced. The best part is this line, in 
which he makes the usurper the empty bucket. — Johnson. • 

^ My care is — loss of care, by old care done ;] Shakspeare often obscures his 
meaning by playing with sounds. Richard seems to say here, thaf his cares 
are not made less by the increase of Bolingbioheh cares ; for this reason, that his 
care is the loss of car«,>— his grief is, that his regal cares are at an end, by the 
cessation of the care to which he had been accustomed, — Johnson. 

* my balm,] The oil of consecration. He has mentioned it before.-* 

Johnson. 
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With mine own tongue deny my sacred state^ 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths : 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 
My manors, rents, revenues, I forego ; 
My acts, decrees, and statutes, I deny : 
God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me ! 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee ! 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved ; 
And thou with all^deas^d, that hast all achieved ! 
Long may'st thou live in Richard's seat to sit. 
And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! 
God save king Henry, unking'd Richard says. 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! 
What more remains ? 

North. No more, but that you read 

[Offering a paper. 
These accusations, and these grievous crimes. 
Committed by your person, and your followers. 
Against the state and profit of this land ; 
That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily deposed. 

K, Rich. Must I do so? and must I ravel out 
My weav*d-up follies ? Gentle Jf orthumberland. 
If thy offences were upon record. 
Would it not shame thee, in so fair a troop. 
To read a lecture of them? If thou would'st. 
There should'st thou find one heinous article, — 
Containing the deposing of a king. 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, — 
Mark'd with a blot, damh'd in the book of heaven:— 
Nay, all of you, that stand and look upon me. 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself,— 
Though some of you, with Pilate, wash your hands. 
Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pil^ites 
Have here delivered me to my sour cross. 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North. My lord, despatch; read o'er these articles. 

K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see : 
And yet salt water blinds them not 30 much. 
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But they can tee a sort^ of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 
I find myself a traitor with the rest: 
For I have given here my soul's consent. 
To undeck the pompous body of a king ; 
Make glory base; and sovereignty, a slave; 
Proud majesty, a subject; state, a peasant* 

North. My lord, 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haUght,*^ insulting man. 
Nor no man's lord ; I have no name, no title, — 
No, not that name was given me at the font, — 
But 'tis usurp'd : — Alack the heavy day. 
That I have worn so many winters out. 
And know not now what name to call myself! 
O, that I were a mockery king of snow. 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 
To melt myself away in water-drops ! — 
Good king, — great king, — (and yet not greatly good,) 
An if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight ; 
That it may show me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty, 

Boling. Go some of you, and fetch a looking-glass. 

l^Exit an Attendant. 

North. Read o'er this paper, while the glass doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend ! thou torment'st me ere I come to hell. 

Bolir^. Urge it no more, my lord Northumberland. 

North. The commons will not then be satisfied. 

K. Rich. They shall be satisfied : 111 read enough. 
When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that's — ^myself. 



Re-enter Attendant with a Glass. 

Give me that glass, and therein will I read. — 
No deeper wrinkles yet? Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 
And made no deeper wounds ?— O, flattering glass. 



m 



- a sori'^']^ A pack, a company. — ^Warbvbton. 
hangkt,^ i. e. Haughty, 
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like to my foUowerB in prosperityy 

Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face^* 

That every day under his household roof 

Did keep ten thousand men?'' Was this the face. 

That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 

Was this the face, that fac'd so many follies, 

And was at last outrfac'd by Bolingbroke? 

A brittle glory shineth in this face: 

As brittle as tiie glory is the face ; 

{Dashes the Glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack'd in a hundred shivers. — 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport,— 
How soon my sorrow hath destroyed my face. 

BoUng. The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 
The shadow of your face. 

K. Rkh. Say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow? Ha! let's see: — 
Tis very true, my grief lies all within; 
And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 
That swells with silence in the torturM soul; 
There lies the substance: and I thank thee, king. 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'st 
Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. FU beg one boon. 
And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it? 

Baling. Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin? Why, I am greater than a king: 
For, when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects; being now a subject, 
I have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being so great, I have no need to beg. 

Baling. Yet ask. 

K. Rich. And shall I have? 

Baling. You shall. 

K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 

BaUng. Whither? 

• Did Uip ten thou$and tnen7'} The old cHronicles say, that " to his household 
came every day, to meate, ten thousand men."-^MALOM£. 
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K. Rich. Whither you will, so I were from your sights* 

Boling. Go, some of you, convey him to the Tower. 

K. Rich. O, good! Convey? — Conveyers are you all,P. 
That rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall. 

[Exeunt K. Richard, some Lords^ and a Guard. 

Baling. On Wednesday next, we solemnly set down 
Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselves • 

[Exeunt all but the Abbot, Bishop ^Carlisle, 
onJAuMEBLE*. /^ <,' .- 

Abbot. A woefol pageant have we here beheld. > . 

Car. The woe's to come; fhe children yet' unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them als tiiom. . ->. . 

Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no^plot : 
To rid the realm of tikis pernicious blot ? 

Abbot. Before I fi^y^speak my mind herein. 
You shall not .only take the sacrcuinent ' ^. * . 
To bury'i mine intents, but also to efieot 
Whatever I shall happen to devise :— .,. ;4*v ^- ; 
I see your brows are lult df discontent, ^j-J- . 
Your hearts of Bptrow, and your eyes of tegchi';^'^ 
Come home with me to supper ; 1 will -laj?; . ^ 
A plot, shall'diow us all a merry day. > '^ . [Exeunt. 



. * 



1 .^ 



ACT V. 

Scene I.— London. ' A street leading to tke J!lmfr. 

En^er Queen, and Ladies. 

Queen. This way the king will come ; this is the way 
To Julius Caesar's ill-erected tower,' 
To whose flint bosom my condemned ibrd 
Is doom'd a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke : 

Conveyers are you a//,] To convey is a tenn often used in an ill sense, 



and so Richard understands it here. Pistol says of stealing, convey the wheit 
call; and to convey is the word for sleight oChand, which seems to be alluded 
to here. Ye are all, says the deposed prince, jugglers who rise with this nim- 
ble dexterity by the fall of a good king. — Johnson. 

q bury — '] i. e. Keep secret. 

' To Julius C4Esar*s ill-erected tower,'] The Tower of London is traditionally 
said to have been the work of Julius Caesar.«-JoHN80N, lU erected, i. e. erected 
for bad purposes. 
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Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king's queen. 

Enter King Richabd, and Gtuirds. 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see. 
My fair rose wither : Yet look up ; behold ; 
That you in pity may dissolve to dew. 
And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. — 
Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand ;• 
Thou map of honour : thou king Richard's tomb. 
And not king Richard ; thou most beauteous inn. 
Why should hard-favour'd grief be lodgM in thee. 
When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

K. Rich, Join not with grief,* fair woman, do not so. 
To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul. 
To think our former state a happy dream ; 
From which awak'd, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this : I am sworn brother, sweet. 
To grim necessity ; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some religious house : 
Our holy lives must win a new world's crown. 
Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transformed and weakened ? Hath Bolingbroke 
Deposed thine intellect? Hath he been in thy heart? 
The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw. 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o'erpower'd ; and wilt thou, pupil-like. 
Take thy correction mildly ? kiss the rod ; 
And fawn on rage with base humility. 
Which art a lion, and a king of beasts ? 

K.Rich. A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts, 
I had been still a happy king of men. 
Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for Fpmce : 

■ ^-^ the model where old Troy did itand ;] Model is frequently used by oar 
author for a thing made after a pattern. ** Thou ruined majesty, says the queen, 
that re$emblest the desolated waste where Troy once stood." — Ma lone. 

* Join not with grief','] Do not thou unite with grief against me ; do not, by thy 
additional sorrows, enable grief to strike me down at once. My own part of 
sorrow I can bear, but thy affliction will immediately destroy me. — Johnson. 
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Think, I am dead ; and that even here thou tak*8t» 

As from my death-'bed, my last living leave* 

In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire 

With good old folks; and let them tell thee tales- 

Of woeful ages, long ago betid : 

And, ere. thou bid good night, to quit their grief," 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why, the senseless brands will sympathize 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 

And, in compassion, weep the fire out : 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black. 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 

Ef^erTfomnvMB^nLAm}, attended. 

North* My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is changed ; 

You must to P(»nfret, not unto the Tower. 

And, madam, there is order ta'en fcnr you ; 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 

K. Rkh. Northumberland^ thou ladder where-withal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, — 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin, gathering head^ 
Shall break into corruption : thou shalt think. 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half. 
It is too little, helping him to all ; 
And he shall think, that thou which know'st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again^ 
Being ne'er so little urg'd, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear, to hate ; and hate turns one^ or both. 
To worthy dai^er, and deserved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 
Take leave, and part ; for you must part forthwith. 

K, Rich. Doubly divorc'd ? — Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marriage ; 'twixt my crown and me ; 
And then, betwixt me and my married wife. — 

^ ^ ■— to fiU their grief f[ To retaliate their mouxnfal storieft. 
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Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me ; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made. — 
Part us, Northumberland ^ I towards the north. 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the €iime ; 
My wife to France; from whence^ ftetlordbi in pomp. 
She came adorned hither like tweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmae,' or short'st of day. 

Queen. Aad memt we be divided? must we part? 

K. Riek* Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from 
heart. 

Queen. Banish us both, and send the king with me. 

North. That were some love, but little policy. 

Queen. Then whither be goes> thither let ine go. ^ ' 

K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 
Weep thou for me in France^ I for thee here ; 
Better far off, than — ^near, be ne'er the near\y 
Go, count thy way with sighs ; I, mine with groans. 

Queen. So longest way shall have the longest moans. 

K. Rich. Tvnce for one step I'll groan, the way being 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart, [short. 

Come, come, in wooing sorrow let's be brief. 
Since wedding it, there is such length in grief. 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and doubly part ; 
Thus give I mine, and thus I take thy heart. \_They kiss. 

Queen. Give me mine own again ; 'twere no good part. 
To take on me to keep^ and kill thy heart. {Kiss again. 
So, now I have mine own again, begone. 
That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 

X. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay : 
Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. [Exeunt. 

« — - ifoiitfiDmoiJ AVUhaUmu, <a aUrhaOoMhtidt ; the first of NoTenJber.r- 
Steevens. 

y Better far off, than — near, he ne*er the near^,"] The meaning is» it is better 
to be at a great distance^ tban being near esM^b other, to find diat we yet ate 
not likely to be peaceably and happUy united. — Malonb. 
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• • • 

SCENE 11. 
The same. A Room in the Duke Ojf York's Palace. 

Enter York, and his Duchess. 

Duch. My lord, you told me, you would tell the rest» 
When weeping made you break the story off 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord. 

Where rude misgoverned hands, from windows' tops. 
Threw dust and rubbish on king Richard's head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke,— 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, — 
With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course. 
While all tongues cried — God save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
You would have thought the very windows spake. 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes . 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls. 
With painted imag'ry, had said at once,"— 
Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning. 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus, — I thank you, countrymen : 
And thus still doing, thus he pass'd along. 

Duch. Alas, poor Richard ! where rides he the while ? 

York. As in a theatre* the eyes of men. 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent** on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 

> With painted imag'iy, had said at once,'] Our author probably was think- 
ing of the painted clothes that were hung in the streets, in the pageants that 
were exhibited in his own time ; in which the figures sometimes had labels 
issuing from their mouths, containing sentences of gratulation. — Ma lone. 

^ As in a theatre, &c.] " The painting of this description (says Dryden, in 
his preface to Troilus and Cressida,) is so lively, and the words so moving, that 
I have scarce read any thing comparable to it, in any other language.''— 
Steevens. 

*» idly bent,'] i. e. Carelessly turned. 
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Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried/ God save him ; 
No joyful tongu.e gave him Jiis welcome home : 
But dttst was thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such gentle sorrow be shook off^ — 
His face still combating with tears^and smiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience, — 
That had not God, for spme strong puipose, steel'd 
^he hearts of men, they is^nst perforce h^ve melted, 
ilM barbarism itself have pitied him. 
But iMven hath a hand in ih^se events ; 
To whose high will we bound our calm contei^ts. 
To Bolinglnreke are we sworn sulyects now. 
Whose state and honour I for aye 9II0W. 

Enter Aumerlb. 

Dm^ Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York. Aumerle that was f 

But that is lost, for being Richard's friend. 
And madam, you must call him Rutland now : 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth. 
And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 

Duch. Welcome, my son : Who are &e violets now. 
That strew the green lap of the new-come spring? 

Aum* Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not : 
God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 

Toi'k* Well, bear you well in this new spring of time. 
Lest you be cropped before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford ? hold those justs and triumphs? 

Aum. For ought I know, my lord, they do. 

York. You will be there, I know. 

Aum. If God prevent it not; I purpose so. 

York. Whatseal is that, that hangs without thy bosom? 
Yea, look'st thou pale ? let me see the writing. 

Aum. My lord, 'tis nothing. 

York. 1^0 matter then who sees it: 

I will be satisfied, let me see the writipg. 

Aum. I do beseech your grace to pardon me ; 

« — — • Aumerle thai wa;"] The dukes of Awmtrlt, Sofiey, and ^eter, were, 
hy an act of Henry's first parliament, deprived Of (liek dukedaow, ,but were 
allowed to retain their earldoms of Rutland, Kent, and Hintiiic(don*--^ 
Stbbybns. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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It is a matter of small consequence. 

Which for some reasons I would not have seen. 

York. Which for some reasons^ sir, I mean to see. 
I fear, I fear, 

Duch. What should you fear? 

Tis nothing but some bond, that he is enter'd into 
For gay apparel, 'gainst the triumph day. 

York, Bound to himself? what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool. — 
Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aum, I do beseech you, pardon me ; I may not sihow it. 

York. I will be satisfied; let me see it, I say. 

[Snatches it, arid reads. 
Treason ! foul treason ! — villain ! traitor ! slave ! 

Duch. What is the matter, my lord ? 

York. Ho ! who is within there ? [Enter a Servant. 
Saddle my horse. 
Gk>d for his mercy ! what treachery is here ! 

Duch. Why, what is it, my lord ? 

York. Give me my boots, I say ; saddle my horse : — 
Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 
I ^ill appeach the villain. [Exit Servant. 

Duch. What's the matter ? 

York. Peace, foolish woman. 

Duch. I will not peace :— What is the matter, sOn? 

Aum. Good mother, be content ; it is no iftiOre 
Than my poor life must answer. 

Duch. Thy life answer ? 

Re-enter Servant, with JBo^ts. 

York. Bring me my boots, I will unto the king. 

Duch* Strike him, Auitoerle. — Poor boy, thou art ainaz'd: 
Hence, villain : never more come in my sight. — 

fro f»e Servant. 

Yorft. Give me my boots, I say. 

Dach. Why, York, what wilt thou do1 
Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 
Have we more sons ? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date dnink up with time ? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age. 
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And rob me of a happy mother's name ? 
Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own? 

York. Thou fond mad woman. 
Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the sacrament. 
And interchangeably set down their hands. 
To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duch* He shall be none ; 

We'li keep him here: Then what is that to him? 

York. Away, 
Fond woman ! were he twenty times my son 
I would appeach him. 

Dtich. Had'st thou groan'd for him, 

As I have done, thou'dst be more pitiful. 
But now I know .thy mind ; thou dost suspect* 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed. 
And that he is a bastard, not thy son : 
JSweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind : 
He is as like thee as a man may be. 
Not like to me, or any of my kin. 
And yet I love him. 

York. Make way, unruly woman. [Exit. 

Duch. After, Aumerle ; mount thee upon his horse ; 
Spur, post; and get before him to the king. 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 
rU not be long behind ; though I be old, 
I doubt not but to ride as fast as York : 
And never will I rise up from the ground^ 
'Till Bolingbroke have pardon'd thee : Away; 
Begone. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
Windsor. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter BotiNGBROKE, as King; Percy, and other Lords. 

Bqling. Can no man tell of my unthrifty son?"* 
'Tis full three months, since I did see him last : — 

' Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ?] This introductioii of Henry the Fifth, 
which is praised by Dr. Johnson, as dramatically excellent, is historically 
false. — At the time of Aumerle's conspiracy, which was discovered in the year 
1400, the prince was only twelve years old. 

y2 
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If any plague hang over ub^ 'tis he. 

I wonld to God, my lords, he might be found : 

Inquire at London, 'mongst the taverns there, ^ 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent, , 

With unrestrained loose companions; 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes. 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers \ 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to support 

So dissolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, some, two days since I saw the prince; 

And told him of these triumphs held at Oxford. 
BoKng. And what said the gallant ? 
Percy. His answer was, — he would nnto the stews ; 

And from the common'st creature pluck a glove. 

And wear it as a favour ; and with that 

He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Baling, As dissolute, as desperate : yet, through both 

I see some sparkles of a better hope. 

Which elder days may happily bring forth. 

But who comes here ? 

Enter Aumerle, hastily, 

Aum. Where is the king ! : 

BoUng. What means 

Onr cousin, that he stares and looks so wildly ? 

Aum. God save your grace. I do beseech your majesty. 
To have some conference with your grace alone. 

Baling. Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here alone. — 

lExeunt Percy and Lords. 
What is the matter with our cousin now? 

Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 

[Kneels. 
My tongue cleave to .my roof within my mouth. 
Unless a pardon, ere I rise, or speak. 

Baling. Intended, or committed, was this fault? 
If on the first,* how heinous ere it be. 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 

« If on thefrftf'] i. c. If your fint stand only on intention.-— Maloms. 
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Aum. Then give me leave that I may turn the key. 
That no man enter till my tale be done. 

BoHng. Have thy desire. [Aumerle locks the door. 

York, {wkkin.'] My liege, beware ; look to thyself; 
Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 
- Boling. Villain, ITl make thee safe. [Drawing. 

Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand ; 
Thou hast no cause to fear. 

York, [witkin.'] Open the door, secure, fool-hardy king : 
Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face ? 
Open the door, or I will break it open. 

[BoLiNGBROKE opcns the door. 

Enter York. 

Boling. What is the matter, uncle ? speak ; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger. 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

Aum. Remember, as thou read'st, thy promise past : 
I do repent me; read not my name there. 
My heart is not confederate with my band. 

York. Twas, yillain, ere thy hand did set it down. — 
I tore it from the traitor's bosom, king ; 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence : 
Forget to pity him. lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Boling. O heinous, strong, and bold conspiracy ! — 
O loyal fieither of a' treacherous son ! 
Thou sheer,' immaculate, and silver fountain. 
From whence this stream through muddy passages. 
Hath held his current, and defiPd himself! 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad ; 
And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot in thy digressing^^ son. 

York. So shall my virtue be his vice's bawd ; 
And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

' iheer,'] i. e. Pellucid^ transparent, 

f — digrewng—'] i. e. Deviating from what ti right. 
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As thriftless sons their scraping fathers' gold. 
Mine honpur lives when his dishonour dies. 
Or my sham'd life in his dishonour lies : 
Thou kill'st me in his life ; giving him breath. 
The traitor lives, the true man^s put to death. 

Duch. [within.] What ho, my liege ! For God's sake 
let me in. 

Baling. What shrill-voic'd suppliant makes this eager 
cry? 

Duch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king ; 'tis I. 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door ; 
A beggar begs, that never begg'd before. 

Bolir^. Our scene is alter'd, — from a serious thing. 
And now chang'd to- The Beggar and the King.^-r- 
My dangerous cousin, let your mother in ; 
I know, she's come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray. 
More sins, for this forgiveness, prosper may. 
This festerM joint cut off, the rest rests sound ; 
This, let alone, will all the rest confound. 

Enter Duchess. 

Duch. O king, believe not this hard-hearted man ; 
Love, loving not itself, none other can. 

York. Thou frantick woman, what dost thou make here ? 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear ? 

Duch. Sweet York, be patient : Hear me gentle liege. 

[Kn^k. 

Boling, Rise up, good aunt. 

Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech : 

For ever will I kneel upon my knees. 
And never see day that the happy sees. 
Till thou give joy ; until thou bid me joy. 
By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy. 

Aum. Unto my mother's prayers, I bend my knee.^ 

[Kneeb. 

^ The Beggar and the King.'] The King and the Beggar was, perhaps, 

once an hiteilude ; it was certainly a song. The reader will find it in the &8t 
volume of Dr. Percy's Collection. It is there entitled. King Cophietua and the 
Beggar Mauf.-~ StebvsnA. 
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York. Against them both, my true joints beaded be. 

\Kneeh. 
Ill may^st thou thrive, if thou grant any grace ! 

Duch, Pleads he in earnest? look upon his face \ 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast : 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 
We pray with hearty and soul, and all beside : 
His weary joints would gladly rise, I know ; 
Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow : 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy; 
Ours, of true zeal and deep integrity. 
Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them have 
That mercy, which true prayers ought to have. 

Boling. Qood aunt, stand up. 

Duck. Nay, do not say — stand up ; 

But, pardon, first; and afterwards, stand up. 
An if I were tby nurse, thy tongue to teach, 
Pa,rdou — should be the first word of thy speech. 
I never long'd to hear a word till now ; 
Say — ^pardon, king ; let pity teach thee how : 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet ; 
No word like, pardon, for king's mouths so meet. 

Yorkp Speak it in French, king ; say, pardonnez mo^} 

Duch. Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy ? 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord. 
That set'st the word itself against the word !— • 
Speak, pardon, as 'tis current in our land ; 
The chopping French we do not understand. 
Thine eye begins to speak, set thy tongue there: 
Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear ; 
That, hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce. 
Pity may ipove thee, pardon to rehearse. 

Baling. Good aunt, §tand up. 

Duch. I do not sue to stand. 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 
' Baling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 

i _^— ijordontiaz moy.] That is, excusB me, a phrase used when any \km% is 
ciTilly denied. The whole passage is such as I could well wish away.— 

JOHVSON. 
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Duch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee ! 
Yet am I sick for fear : speak it again ; 
Twice saying pardon, doth not pardon twain. 
But makes one pardon strong. 

BoUng. With all my heart 

I pardon him. 

Duch. A god on earth thou art. 

BoUng. But for our trusty brother-in-law/ and the 
abbot. 
With all the rest of that consorted crew, — 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the beds. — 
Good, uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are : 
They shall not live within this world, I swear. 
But I will have them, if I once kno^ where. 
Uncle, farewell,— and cousin too, adieu : 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. • 

Duck. Come, my old son ; — I pray God make thee new. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Extov, and a Servant. 

Exton. Didst thou not mark the king, what words he 
spake? 
Have I no friend mil rid me of this living fear? 
Was it not so ? 

Serv. Those were his very words. 

Exton. Have I no friend? quoth he : he spake it twice. 
And urg'd it twice together ; did he not? 

Serv. He did 

Exton. And, speaking it, he wistfully looked on me; 
As who should say,— I would, thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart ; 
Meaning, the king at Pomfret. Come, let's go ; 
I am the king's friend, and will rid his foe. [Exeunt. 

^ But for our irutty brother-tn-(ai0,] The brother-in-law was John duke of 
Exeter and earl of Hnntingdcm, (own brother to Kln^ Richard IL) and who- 
had manied with the lady EUzabeUi, sister of Henry BoliUgbroke. — ^Tb bob alo. 



/ 
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SCENE T. 
Pomfiret. The XhmgMiofihe Cattk. 

£»^€r King RicHikB)>« 

K. Rich. I have been studying how 1 
This prison, where I live, unto the worW : 
And» for because the world is populous. 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it ; — ^Yet 111 hammer it out. 
My brain 111 prove the female to my soul ; 
My soul, the father : and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts. 
And these same thoughts people this little world;' 
In humours, like the people of this word. 
For no thought is contented. The better sort, — 
As thoughts of things divine, — are intermixed 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word :"" 

As thus, — Come, little ones ; and then again, — 
It is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needles eye. 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders : how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls ; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themselves, — 
That they are not the first of fortune's slaves. 
Nor shall not be the last ; like silly begganr. 
Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame, — 
That many have, and others must sit there : 
And in this thought they find a kind of ease. 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of such as have before endured the like. 
This play I, in one person, many people. 
And none contented : Sometimes am I king ; 

' liuU uwrU;] i. e. Hu cwnjrame. 

the word itstlf 



Agmmt the word :] By the wcrd, is meant the holy «N»*d.— -Stxsvbvs. 
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Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar. 

And so I am: Then crashing penury 

Persuades me I was better when a king ; 

Then am I kinged again : and, by-and-by. 

Think that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 

And straight am nothing : — But, whatever I am. 

Nor I, nor any man, that but man is. 

With nothing shall be pleasM, till he be eas'd 

With being nothing. — Musick do I hear? IMusick. 

Ha, ha! keep time: — How sour sweet musick is. 

When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 

So is it in the musick of men's lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear, « 

To check time broke in a disordered string ; 

But, for the concord of my state and time. 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 

For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock; 

My thoughts are minutes ; and, with sighs, they jar 

Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch,*^ 

Whereto my finger, like a dial's point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 

Now, sir, the sound, that tells what hour it is. 

Are clamorous groans, that strike upon my heart. 

Which is the bell : So sighs, and tears, and groans. 

Show minutes, times, and hours :— but my time 

Runs posting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy. 

While I stand fooling here, his Jack o'the clock.*" 

This musick mads me, let it sound no more ; 

For, though it haveholpe madmen to their wits. 

In me, it seems it will make wise men mad. 

Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me ! 

n For now hath'-tim mode ne his numbering cUtk, 
My thoughts are minutes ; and, with signs, They jar 

Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outmrd watch, &c.] This HEUiciful 
passage has been found very difficult. The meaning appears to be as follows: 
"Time has now converted me into a clock for numbering the lapse of his 
hours. My thoughts are ^nin^tes ; tod the sighs they produce jar on thdr 
watches, i. e. tick their sounds to my eyes» which are the outward watch or dial 
whereto my finger is ever pointing." The metaphor is forced and bad, but I 
do not think the passage is corrupt. 

• his Jade o^the clock.^ That is, I strike for him. One of these automa- 
tons is allttd<e4 tp in King tUehard IIL — STS£V£if8. 
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For ^tis a sign of love ; and love ta Riohard 
Is a strange brooch^ in this all-hating world. 

Enter Qroom. 

Groom, Hail» royal prince 1 

K.Rich. Thanks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou? and how comest thou hither. 
Where no man never comes, but that sad dog*> 
That brings me food, to make misfortune live? 

Groom, I was a poor groom of thy stable, king. 
When thou wert king ; who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes' royal master's face. 
O, how it yerri'd my heart, when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation day, < 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary ! 
ThatlH>rse, that thou so often hast bestrid; 
That horse^ that I so carefully have dress'd! 

X. Rich. Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend. 
How went he under hiin? 

Groom. So proudly, as if he disdained the ground. 

X. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble? Would he not fall down, 
(Since pride must have a fall,) and break the neck 
Of that proud man, that did usurp his back? 
PorgivenfesSi horse ! why do I rail on thee. 
Since thou, created to be aw'd by man. 
Was bom to bear ? I was not made a horse ; 
And y^ I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spur-gaird, and tir'd, by jauncing* Bolingbroke. 

p ■ « ttrange, brooch — 'J i. e. A rar$ jewel, A brooch was an ornamental 
buckle, pin, or loop. It is frequently mentioned as an ornament worn in 
the bat. 

q sad dog—l The word sad in our author's time meant grave. The ex- 
pression is equivalent to that gloomy villain, — Stesvkns. 
• » * ■ tometimei — 1 Used for formerly, 

• jauncing — "] Jounce Bud jaunt were synonymous words. 
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Enter Keeper, ufith a Dish. 

Keep. Fellow, give place ; here is no longer stay. 

[2b the Groom. 

K. Rich. If thou lore me, 'tis time thou wert away. 

Grfoom. What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall 
say. [£rtY. 

jKe€p. My lord, wiirt please you to fell to? 

K. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do. 

Keep. My lord, I dare not ; sir Pierce of Exton, who 
Lately came from the king, commands the contrary. 

K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster, and thee ! 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. ^Beats fAe Keeper. 

Keep. Help, help, help! 

Enter Exton, and Servants, armed. 

Kf Rich. How now? what means death in this rude 
assault? 
ViUainjr thy owa hai^d yields thy death's instrument*. . 

]' ' ISnatchifig a weapWi andt killing one. 

Oo: tbOu, and fill another room in hell. 

[JEfe kills. another^ then Exton 
/ ' '. strikei^ him down. 

l!hat hand shall bum in never-quenching fire, ; 
That staggers thus my person. — ^Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king's blood stain'd the king's own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high; . . . • 
Whilst my gross flesh sink^ dovmward, here to die. [Dies^ 

< Dim.] Shakroeaie has copied Holinshed in tiiis scene, who took l»if ac- 
count of Aichard's death from Hall, as Hall did from Fabian, in whose Ghio- 
nide, I beUere, this story of Sir Pierce of Exton first appeared. Froissart, 
who had been in England in 1396, and who appears to have finished his Chro- 
nicle soon after the death of the king, says, '*How he died, and by. what meanes, 
I cQidd not tell when I wrote the Chronicle." Had he been murdered by eight 
armed men, ** four of whom. he ^qw," which; is Fa|^ian!s story, rack .an erent 
would most probably have reached the ears of Froissart. r The Percies, in the 
manifesto vnaxh they published against King Henry the Fourth, in the third 
year of his reign, the day before the battle of Shrewsbury, expressly charge 
tkim with having *' carried his sovereign lord traitorously witfaJn the castle of 
Pomfret, without his consent or the judgment of the. lordes of the realm, by 
X the space of fifteen days and so many nights (which is horrible among. Chris- 
tian people to be heard), tDith.hunger,thirU, and cold to perish," > 

That he died of hunger appears certain ; but the fact was .that he refused 
food, and died of voluntary abstinence and a broken heart-^MAxoNs and 
R1T8ON. 
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Exton. As full of valour, as of royal blood : 
Both have I spilt; O, would the deed were good ! 
Por now the devil, that told me — I did well. 
Says, that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king ITl bear ; — 
Take hence the rest, and give them burial here. lExeunt. 



SCENE VI. 

Windsor. j1 Room in the Castle. 

Flourish. Enter Bolinobroke, and York, with Lords 

and Attendants. 

Boling. Kind uncle York, the latest news we hear. 
Is — that the rebels have consumed with fire 
Our totm of Cicester in Glostershire ; 
But whether they be ta'en, or slain, we hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome, my lord : What is the news? 

North. First, to. thy sacred state wish I all happiness. 
The next news is, — I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent : 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. 

[Presenting a paper, 

Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains ; 
And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 

Enter Fitzwater. 

Fk^. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London. . 
The hecMls of Brocas, and sir Bennet Seely ; 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors. 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot; 
Right noble is thiy merit, well I wot. 
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Enter Pbrct^ vnth the Bishop ^Carlisle. 

Percy. The grand conspirator, abbot of Westminster/ 
With clog of conscience, and sour melancholy. 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave ; 
But here is Carlisle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and sentence of his pride. 

Bolmg. Carlisle, this is your doom : — ^ 
Choose out some secret place, some reverend room. 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life ; 
So, as thou liv'st in peace, die free from strife : 
For though mine enemy thou hast ever been. 
High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 

Enter Exton, trsYA' Attendants bearing a Coffin. 

Exton, . Great king, within this coffin I preitent 
Thy buried fear ; herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 
Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not ; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander, with thy fatal hand. 
Upon my head, and all tiiis famous land. 

Exton, From your own mouth, my lord, did I this 
deed. 

Boling, They love not poison that do poison need. 
Nor do I thee : though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word, nor princely favour : 
With Cain go wander through the shade of night. 

And never show thy head by day nor light, 

Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe. 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow: 

« — r-2%«aUoC0f'ir«KimiiiC0rJ fieWAtWilliaiaof Golcfaeiiter. Itisdoubt- 
fill if he had any part in the conspiracy, and he somved Bichard the Second 
some yean. 

> CarlxiU, this u yowr doom :-— ] This prelate was committed to the Tower, but 
on the intercession of his Mends, ootained leave to change his prison foi^ 
Westminster Abbey. To deprive him of his see, the pope, at the king's instance, 
translated him to a bishoprick in parttbtu it^idtUum ; and the only preferment 
he could ever after obtain was a rectoiy in Gloucestershire, He died 1404. 
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Come, mourn with me for what I do lament. 

And put on sullen black, incontinent ; 

ni make a voyage to the Holy land. 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand : — 

March sadly after ; grace my mournings here. 

In weeping after this untimely bier. lExetmtJ 

y This play is extracted firom the Chronicle of Holinshed, in which many 
passages may be found which Shakspeare has, with very little alteration, 
transplanted into his scenes; particularly a speech of theoishop of Carlisle, 
in defence of King Richard's unalienable right, and immunity from human 
jurisdiction. 

Jonson, who, in his Catiline and S^anus, has inserted many speeches from 
the Roman historians, was perhaps induced to that practice by the example of 
Shakspeare, who had condescended sometimes to copy more ignoble writers. 
But Shakspeare had more of his own than Jonson ; and, if he sometimes was 
willing to spare his labour, shewed, by what he performed at other times, that 
his extracts were made by choice or idleness rather than necessity. 

This play is one of t&ose which Shakspeare has apparently revised ; but as 
success in works of invention is not always proportionate to labour, it is not 
finished at last with the happy force of some other of his tragedies, nor can be 
said much to affect the passions, or enlarge the understanding. — Johnsok. 

The notion that Shakspeare revised this play, though it has long prevailed, 
appears to me extremely doubtful ; or, to speak more plainly, I do not believe 
it — Maione. ^ 
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This exquisite play was entered at Stationers* Hall, Feb. 25, 1597 ; and was 
printed in quarto the following year. The transactions contained in it are 
comprised within the period of about ten months. The action commences 
with the news brought of Hotspur having defeated the Scots under Archibald 
earl of Douglas, at Holmedon (or Halidown-hill), which battle was fought on 
Holy-rood day (the 14th of September), 1402 ; and it closes with the defeat 
and death of Hotspur at Shrewsbury ; which engagement happened on Sa^- 
day the 21st of July (the eve of Saint Mary Magdalen), m the year 1403. 

" Shakspeare has,'' says Dr. Johnson, ** apparently designed a regular con- 
nexion of these dramatick histories, from Richard the Second to Henry the 
Fifth. King Henry, at the end of Richard the Second, declares his purpose 
to visit the Holy Land, which he resumes in the first speech of this play. The 
complaint made by King Henry in the last act of Richard the Second, of the 
wildness of. his son, prepares the reader for the frolicks which are here to be 
recounted, and the characters which are now to be exhibited." 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, prince of Wales, j , _ . 

Prince John of Lancaster/ } '^ ^^ *^ **^- 

Ear/ o/* Westmoreland, 7 ^. , , , ,. 

Sir Walter Blunt. F"^ '" '** *^- 

Thomas Percy, ear/ of Worcester. 

Henry Percy, ear/ o/* Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, his son. 

Edmund Mortimer, ear/ o/* March. 

Scroop, archbishop of York. 

Sir Michael, a friend of the archbishop. 

Archibald, earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glendower. 

Sir Richard Vernon. 

iStr John Falstaff. 

PoiNs. 

Gadshill. 

Pbto. Barbolph, 

Lady Percy, wife to Hotspur, and sister to Mortimer. 
Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, and wife to 

Mortimer. 
Mrs. Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Easteheap. 

Lords, Officers, Sheriff^, Vintner, Chamberlain, Drawers, 
two Carriers, Travellers, and Attendants. 

Scene, England. 

. . » Prince Jolm of Laneatter,'] The persons of the drama were originally col- 
lected hy Mr. Howe, who has given the title of duke ff Litneatter to Prinee 
John, a mistake whic^ Shakspeare has been no where guilty of in the ./int part 
of this ^y$ ^ough in the ucond he has fallen into the same error. King 
Henry Iv. was himself the last person that ever bore the title of duke of Laan' 
colter. ,But all his sons (till they had peerages, as Clarence, Bedford, GIpu- 
eester), tlrere distinguished by ihe name of the royal house, as John of LameaOtr, 
Humphrey of Lancaster, &c. and in that proper style, the present John (who 
became afterwards so iUustiious by the title of duke of Be^ord), is always 
mentioned in the play before us. — Stbbvems. 
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ACT I. 

Scene L — London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Westmoheland, Sir Walter 

Blunt, and others. 

K. Hen. So shaken as we are, so wan with care. 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils* 
To be commenced in stronds afar remote. 
No more the thirsty entrance of this soiP" 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood ; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces; those opposed eyes. 
Which, — like the meteors of a troubled heaven. 

All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 

And furious close of civil butchery. 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way ; and be no more oppos'd 

Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife. 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, friends. 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, 

* Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe shorf-vfinded aeeentt of new hroib — ^ That is, let us solten peace 
to rest awhile without disturbance, that she Biay recover breath to pn^se new 
wars. — ^Johnson. 

^ thinty entrance of this soil — ] This is the original reading ; and means, 

according to Steevens, the porous suffaee of ttiie esffdi. Mr. Douce proposes 
to read entraiU for entrance. Mr. M. Mason^s conjecture of Erinnys — a person 
of whom perhaps the author had never heard — ^has been adopted into the text 
of most editions since that of 1795. 

z2 
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(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engagM to fight,) 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy; 
Whose arms were moulded in their mothers' womb 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields. 
Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet. 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were naiFd 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
But this our purpose is a twelvemonth old. 
And bootless 'tis to tell you— we will gp ; 
Therefore we meet not now i^ — Then let me hear 
Of you my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our council did decree. 
In forwarding this dear expedience.^ 

West. My liege, this haste was hot in question. 
And many limits^ of the charge set down 
But yesternight : when, all athwart, there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news ; 
Whose worst was, — that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welchman taken. 
And a thousand of his people butchered : 
Upon those dead corps there was such misuse. 
Such beastly, shameless transformation. 
By those Welshwomen done, as may not be. 
Without much shame, re-told or spoken of. 

£. Hen. It seems then, that the tidings of this broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

West. This, match'd with other, did, my gracious lord ; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there. 
Young Harry Percy/ and brave Archibald,* 

c Therefore we meet not t/ow:] f, e. Not on that account do we now meet; — 
we are not now assembled, to acquaint you with our intended expedition. — 
Malone. 

d expedience,! i. e. Expedition. ' limits — "} i. e. Estimates. 

' Young Harr,y Percy,} " This Harry Percy was sumamed, for his (fien 
pricking, Harry Hotspur, as one that seldom times rested, if there were ame 
service to be don« abroad." — Holinthed's History of Scotland, p. !S40. 

8 Archibald,'] Archibald Douglas, Earl Douglas. 
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That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met. 

Where they did sppnd a sad and bloody hour; 
As by discharge of their artillery. 
And shape of ^likelihoods the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
^ And pride of their contention did take horse. 
Uncertain of the issue any way. # 

K. Hen. Here is a dear and true-industrious friend. 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain'd with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours ; 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome news. 
The earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 
Ten thousand bold' Scots, two-and-twenty knights. 
Balked** in their own blood, did sir Walter see 
On Holmedon's plains : Of prisoners. Hotspur took 
Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas ;^ and the earls of Athol, 
Of Murray, Angus, and Mentieth. 
And is not this an honourable spoil ? 
A gallant prize ? ha, cousin, is it not? 

West. In faith. 
It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 

K. Hen. Yea, there thou mak*st me sad, and mak'st me 
In envy that my lord Northumberland [sin 

Should be the father of so blest a son : 
A son who is the theme of honour's tongue ; 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant ; 
Who is sweet f(Mrtune's minion, and her pride : 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him. 
See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O, that it could be proved. 
That some night tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle clothes our children where they lay, 
Auji called mine — Percy, his — Plantagenet ! 

^ Balk*d — ] i. e. Piled together in a heap. 

* and eldest son 

To beoUen Douglas ;] He was son of the duke of Albany, regent of Scotlaod. 
The . aathor was Led into this mistake, by the omission of a comma in the 
early edition of Holinshed. — Stiivbns. 
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Then would I haye his Heiry# and' be laiM^ 

But let him from my thoughts :— What think you ooz'. 

Of this young Percy'i^ pnd^l the pmonersj^ 

Which he in this adventiife hath eiurpriz'd, 

^o his own ua9 he kaepa ; and sends me word^ 

I shall hare none but Moidake earl of Fife. 

West. This is his unele -s teaching, this is Worcester, 
Malevolent to you in all aE^p&ets ;^ 
Which jnakes him prune himself,^ and bristle i^ 
The crest of youth against your dignity^ 

K. Hen. But I have sent for him to answier Uiis : 
And, for this cause, awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 
Cousin, on Wednesday next our council w^ 
Will hold at Windsor, so inform the lords : 
But come yourself with speed to us again ; 
For more is to be said^ and to be done. 
Than out of anger can be uttered.*" 

West. I will my liege. [J&reifn/. 

SCENE H. 

f 

The samt. Another ^mmi m the Palace*^ 

Enter Henbt Prince of Wales, and Falstaff. 
Tal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 



^ thit prtioncrt J Peii^ bad aa •sc1iiMt«b Tight to tiiesa priioaeia, asoept 

the earl of Fife. By ue law of axma, erexy man who had tSkesL any captiT»» 
Whoee redemptioii did not exceed ten thousand ciowni, had him deany for him- 
self, either to acquit or ransom, at his pleasui^. Percy oould »ot refvse the 
earl of Fife to the king, for being a prince of the blood royal, (son of the duke 
of Albany, brother to King; Robert lIL) Henry ndeht justly tiaim him by his 
acknowledged militarv pTerogatiTe«-«^ToLLVT and Stibtsms. 

k MaimoUnt to you w aU aip^cti;] An astrological allusion^ Worcester i« 
represented as a malignant star that inSnenced Hie condnct of Hotspor.— 
Henlbt. 

> Which maka him pnme Htmie^,] The metaphor is taken from a cock^ wha 
in his pride pruiMf hwm\fi that is, pieks off 4m loose fearers to smooth the 
rest. To prune and U ptviM, spoken fd a bird, is the same* — ^Jovnsqv^ 

n Than cut cf anger can be uttered,^ That is, '* more is to be said than anger 
will suffer me to say : more dian can issue from a mind distoibed like mine.^ 

-^OHMSON. 

B Another room in the Palace*'] The editets do not appear tohaTO attiSnited 
the subsequent dialogue to an appropriate situation. Falstaff seenu to hare 
been unkiwwB to the court, and a mere taTern coatpanion of the prince's. The 
conversation was most probably imagined to take place in the street. It 
must be recollected, that in the old copies no place of action is giveii. 
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P. Hen. Thou art so fat-witted» with drinking of old 
sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to de- 
mand that truly which thou would'st truly know.** What 
a devil hast thou to do with the time of tiie day ? unless 
hours were cups of sack, and minutes capons, and clocks 
the tongues of bawds, and dials the signs of leaping 
houses, and the blessed sun himself a &ir hot wench in 
flame colour'd taffata; I see no reason, why thou should'st 
be so superfluous to demand the time of Uie day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me, now, Hal : for we, that 
take purses, go by the moon and seven stars : and not by 
PhceboS) — he,, that wan^ring knight so fair.'' And, I pray 
thee, sweet wag, when thou art king, — as God save thy 
grace, (majesty, I should say : for grace thou wilt have 
none,) 

P. Hen. What ! none ? 

Fal. No, by my troth ; not so much as will serve to be 
prologue to an egg and butter. 

P. Hen. Well, how then ? come, roundly, roundly. 

Fkl. yfiBxrff then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us^ that are squires of the night's body,^ be called 
thieves of the day*s beauty ; let us be — Diana's foresters, 
gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon : And let 
men say, we be men of good government ; being governed 
as the sea is, by our. noble and chaste mistress the moon, 
under whose countenance we — steal. 

P. Hen. Thou say'st well ; and it holds well too : for 
the fortune of us, that are the moon's men, doth ebb and 
flow Uke the sea ; being governed as the sea is, by the 
moon. As, for proof, now : A purse of gold most reso- 
lutely snatched on Monday night, and most dissolutely 

* — •'M f JWw htatfmfoHUn to dtmand that truly whkh thou waul^tt ttuly know.'] 
Faliteff, as a milium of th$ moon^fwishes to know how near it is to night, and 
therefoie nds-eipresfles his porpose, by asking <ii« timg of the day, 

o ..^^ A^^ thatwttnd*ring kni^t fo/atr.] These are most probahly the words 
of some forgotten ballad* — Stsbvbns. 

P -— — jqutfM rfihe nigh^M body,"] i. e. Constant attendants on the night, — 
a i^itir^ of dames, which appears to be the idea in FalstaCs mind, was one de- 
voted to the hit sex. Tlwves of the da^fi beauty,-'^/ is here used for by ; the 
meaning is, " let not as, who are votaries of the night, be called tkievet by the 
day. 
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spent on Tuesday morning ; got with swearing — lay by ;** 
and spent with crying— bring in:^ now, in as low an ebb 
as the foot of the ladder ; and, by and by, in as high a 
flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou say'st true, lad. And is not 
my hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? . 

P. Hen. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the 
castle.* And is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of 
durance ?' 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag ? what, in thy quips, 
and thy quiddities? what a plague have I to do with a 
buff jerkin? 

P. Hen. Why, what a pox have I to do with my hostess 
of the tavern? 

Fal. Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning, many a 
time and oft. 
♦ P. Hen. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part ? . 

Fal. No ; I'll give thee thy due, thou hast paid all 
there. ... 

P. Hen. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin would 
stretch ; and, where it would not, 1 have used my credit. 

Fal. Yea, and so used it, that were it not here appa- 
rent that thou art heir apparent, — But, I pr'ythee, sweet 
wag, shall there be gallows standing in England when 
thou art king? and resolution thus fobbed as it is^ with 
the rusty- curb of old father antick the law ? Do not thou^ 
when thou art king, hang a thief. 

P. Hen. No ; thou shalt. 

<i got with swearing — lay by ;] i. e. Swearing at t^e ))as8eiiger8 they 

robbed, lay by your arms ; or rather, lay by was a phrase that then signified 
stand stillf addressed to those who were preparing to rush forward. — Wab- 

BUKTON, 

•■ and spefit with drying — ^bring in :] i. e. More wine. > i 

•• my old lad of the castle.^ There is a tradition preserved by Fuller in 

his Worthies, folio, 1662, p. 258, that the first part of Falstaff origmally bore 
the name of Old Castle. This appellation therefore of Prince Henry had a 
double property, as a quibble upon his name, and also from characters of his 

-Oa- 




tke 

propriety of the prince's answer, it must be remarked that the sheriff's officers 
were formerly clad in buff. So that when Falstaff asks, whether his hostess is 
not a sweet wench, the prince asks in return whether it will not be a sweet thing to 
go to prison by running in debt to this siveet weneh» — ^Johnson. 
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Fal. Shall I ? O rare ! By the Lord, V\\ be a brave 

judge- 

P. Hen. Thou judgest false already; I mean, thou 

shalt have the hanging of the thieves, and so become a 

rare hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, well ; and in some sort it jumps with 
my humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can tell you. 

P. Hen. For obtaining of suits ?" 
' Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits : whereof the hangman 
hath no lean wardrobe. 'Sblood, I am as melancholy as 
a gib cat,'' or a lugged bear. 

P. Hen. Or an old lion ; or a lover's lute. ' 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.^ 

P. Hen. What say'st thou to a hare," or the melancholy 
of Moor-ditch ?• 

Fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes ; and art, 
indeed, the most comparative,** rascalliest, — sweet young 
prince, — But, Hal, I pr'ythee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God, thou and I knew where a com- 
modity of good names were to be bought : An old lord of 
the council rated me the other d^y in the street about 
you, sir ; but I marked him not : and yet he talked very 
wisely ; but I regarded him not : and yet he talked wisely, 
and in the street too. 

P. Hen. Thou did'st well ; for wisdom cries out in the 
streets, and no man regards it.^ 

Fal. O thou hast damnable iteration :^ and art, indeed, 
able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done much harm upon 

^ For obtaining of suits 1] Suit, spoken of one that attends at court, means 
9k petition ; used with respect to the hangman, means the clothes of the offender, 
— Johnson. 

» a gib cat,] i. e. An old he cat. 

y — ■ — lAncolnshire bagpipe."] That this was a real instrument, and not the 
croaking of frogs, as supposed by Mr. Steevens, is evident from the passage 
which Mr. Boswell has quoted out of Armin*8 Nest of Ninnies. 

* a hare,"] The Egyptians, in their hieroglyphicks, expressed a melan- 
choly man by a hare sitting in her form. — Steevrns. 

• the melancholy of Moor-ditch ?] It appears, from Stowe's Suivey, that 

a broad ditch, called Deep-ditch, formerly parted the hospital from Moor- 
fields ; and what has a more melanchojy appearance than stagnant water? — 
Steevens. 

*> — comparative,'] i. e. Quick at comparisons, 

« no man regards it.] — Proverb, i. 20 and 24. 

** damnable iteration;] i. e. A wicked trick of repeating and applying 

holy texts. — Johnson. 
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nage alone. Falstaff, Bardolph^ Peto, and Qadshill^ shall 
rob those men that we have already way-laid; yourself, 
and I, will not be there: and when they have the booty^/ 
if you and I do not rob them, cut this head from my 
shoulders. 

P. Hen. But how shall we part with them in setting 
forth ? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth before or after them, and 
appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our plea- 
sure to fail ; and then will they adventure upon the ex- 
ploit themselves : which they shall have no sooner achieved^ 
but well set upon them. 

P. Hen. Ay, but, 'tis like, that they will know us, by 
our horses, by our habits, and by every appointment^ to 
be ourselves. 

Poms. Tut! our horses they shall not see, I'll tie them 
in the wood ; our visors we will change, after we leave 
them; and, sirrah, I have cases of buckram for the nonce/ 
to immask our noted outward garments. 

P. Hen. But, I doubt, they will be too hard for us, 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as 
true-bred cowards as ever turned back ; and for the third; 
if he fight longer thail he sees reason, I'll forswear arms. 
The virtue of this jest will be, the, incomprehensible lies 
that this same fat rogue will tell us, when we meet^at 
supper : how thirty, at least, he fought with ; what wards, 
what blows, what extremities he endured ; and, in the re- 
prbof' of this, lies the jest. » 

P. Hen. Well, I'll go with thee; provide us all tilings 
necessary, and meet me to-morrow night* in Eastcheap, 
there I'll sup. Farewell. 

Poins. Farewell, my lord. [Exit Poins. 

P. Hen. I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The imyok'd humour of your idleness ; 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun : 

* for the nonce.'] i. e. For the once, for the thing in question, " The ap- 
titude of many of our monosyllables beginning with a Towel, to^ assume the n 
is well known." — Gifford*s Ben Jonaorif vol. iii. 218. 

^ reproof' — ] Reproof is confutation, 

* to-marrow night — ] We should certainly read Uhnight. The robbery 

was to be committed at four in the morning. — Stbetens* 
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Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world. 

That, when he please again to be himself. 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at. 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 

Of vapours, that did seem to. strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But, when they seldom come, they wish'd-for come. 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw oflf. 

And pay the debt I never promised. 

By how much better than my word I am. 

By so much shall I falsify men's hopes ;** 

And, like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation, glittering o*er my fault. 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes. 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I'll so offend, to make offence a skill ; 

Redeeming time, when men think least I will. [Exit. 

SCENE III. 

The same. Another Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henhy, Northumberland, Worcester, 
Hotspur, Sir Walter Blunt, and others. 

K. Hen. My blood hath been too cold and temperate. 
Unapt to stir at these indignities. 
And you have found me ; for accordingly. 
You tread upon my patience : but, be sure, 
I will from henceforth rather be myself. 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition ;° •; 

» shall 1 falsify men*s hopes :] To falsify fupe is to exceed hope, to g^ve 

much where men hoped for little. 

This speech is very artfully introduced to keep the prince from appearing 
vile in the opinion of the audience ; it prepares them for his future reformation ; 
and, what is yet more Taluable, exhibits a natural picture of a great mind of- 
fering excuses to itself, and palliatmg those follies which it can neither justify 
nor forsake. — Johnson. 

"> I will from henceforth rather be myself, 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition ;] i. e. I will from henceforth 
rather put on the character that becomes me, and exert the resentment of an 
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Which hath been smooth as oiU soft as yooKg down. 

And therefore loat that title of respect. 

Which the proud soul ne^er pays, but to the proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege; little deserves 
The scourge of greatokess to be used od it ; 
And that same greatness too wlMh our own bi^ds 
Have holp to make so portly. 

North* My lord,— ~ 

K. Hen. Worcester, get thee gone,"* Sar I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine €ye : 
O, sir, your presence is too bold and peretiiptdry. 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier^ of a servant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us ; when we need 
Your use and counsel, we shall send for you.--^ 

[Exit WORCESTBR. 

You were about to speak. [To North. 

North. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness' name demanded^ 
Which Harry Percy here at Hohaoiedon took. 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied, 
A^ is delivered to your majesty : 
Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. 

Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But, I remember, when the fight was done. 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord, neat> trimly dress'd. 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap'd, 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvestrhome ; 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box,^ which ever and anon 

inured kkig» tban still contiaQe in the inactivity^ and mildness of my natural 

disposition.-— C^n^lttott,. as 18 usual -with our author, is used for di«ponttoii.-~ 

Wabbvrton. 

•WoreetUr, get the$ gtme, ficc] la tUift and th« two foHo^^ring lineir, I have 

copied from Malone the original reading' and arrangment wMch Mr. Sfeevenr 

has miserably corrvroted. 

' frowtUr] This word was anciently used forfankead, 

*» A pounoetpftoff,] A small box for musk or ether perfumes then in fashion : 
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He gave his nose, and took^t away again ;— "'— 

^Who, therewith angry^ when it next came there. 

Took it in snuff:' — and still he smil'd and talked ; 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call'd them — untaught knaves, unmannerly 

To bring a slovenly-oi^iaiMlsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady t^ms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold. 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay,* — 

Out of my grief* and my impatience, — 

Answer'd neglectingly^ I know not what ; 

He should, or he should not ; — for he made me mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the mark!) 

And telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti, for an inward bruise ; 

And diat it was great pity, so it was. 

That villainous salt-petre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall^ fellow had destrby'd 

So cowardly ; and, but for these vife guns. 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald adjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, a» I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation. 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Blunt. Tht circumstance considered, good my lord. 
Whatever Hanry Percy then had said. 
To su^ch a person, and in such a place. 
At such a time^ widi aUL the rest re-told, 

the lid of which, being cut with open work, gare it its name ; from painsoner, 
to prick, pierce, or engrave^-^WABBUBTON. 

» muff;^ Here equivocally used for anger, and a powd£r taken up tlie 

note, — Steevsns. 

• pop^'njay,'} i. e. A parrot, 

t grUf-^] i. e. Pain. « taU—l i. e. VaUant, warMke. 
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May reasonably die> and never rise 

To do him wrongs or any way impeach 

What then he said* so he unsay it now. 

K, Hen. Why^ yet he doth deny his prisoners ; 

But with proviso, and exception, — 

That we, at our own chaise, shall ransome straight 

His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer f 

Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray'd 

The lives of those that he did lead to fight 

Against the great magician, damn'd Glendower ; 

Whose daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our coffers then 
Be emptied, to redeem a traitor home ? 
Shall we buy treason ? and indent with fears,* 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve ; 
For I shall. never hold that man my friend. 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransome home revolted Mortimer, 

Hot. Revolted Mortimer ! 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege. 
But by the chance of war ; — To prove that true. 
Needs no more but one tongue for all those wounds. 
Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took. 
When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank. 
In single opposition, hand to hand. 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardimentr with great Glendower : 
Three times they breath'd, and three times did tliey drink,'' 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 

^ HU hrother'in-law the foolish Mortimer}] Shakspeaie has fallen into some 
contradictions respecting this Mortimer ; he is first called the hrother and af- 
terwards the nephew of Lady Percy. The cause of the mistake is that there 
were two Mortimers taken hy Glendower, each of these bearing the name of 
Edmund ; one beii^ Edmund earl of March, the nephew of lAdy Percy .and 
the proper Mortimer of this play ; the other. Sir Edmund Mortimer, wneU to 
the former, and brother to Lady Percy, Shakspeare confounds the two persons* 
— Stsevens. 

* and indent with fears,"] i. e. Make agreement with objects of feair-^ 

indent is to sign an indenture, 

J hardiment — ] An obsolete word, signifying bravery, stontneis. 

Spenser is frequent in his use of it. — Steevens. ' 

* — three times did tl^ey drijik,] It is the property of wounds to excite the 
most impatient thirst.^HEKLEY. 
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Who then affrighted* with their bloody looks, ' 
Ran fearfully among' the trembling reeds. 
And hid his crisp*^ Kead in the hoUow bank - 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did bare* and rotten policy 
Colour her working with suich deadly wounds ; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive so many, and all willingly: 
Then let him not be slander'd with revolt. 

K. Hen. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie 
him. 
He never did encounter with Glendower ; y 
I tell thee. 

He durst as well have met the devil alone. 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
Art thou not ashamed? But, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak oi Mortimer : 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest means. 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. - My lord Northumberland, 
We license your departure with your son : — 
Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear of it. - 

lExeunt King Henry, Blunt, and Train. 

Hot., And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them :— I will after straight. 
And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart. 
Although it be with hazard.of myhead. 

North. What,,drunk with choler? «tay,and pause awhile ; 
Here comes your uncle. 

Re-enter Worcester. 

Hot. Speak of Mortimer ? 

'Zounds, I will speak of him ? and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him : 
Yea, on his part. Til empty all these veins. 
And shed my blood drop by drop i'the dust, 

a affrighted — ] This passage has been censured as sounding nonsense, 

which Irepresents a stream of water as capable of fear. It is misundtfrstood ; 
Severn here is not the flood, but the tutelary pQwer of' the flood, who was af- 
frighted, and hid his head in the hollow bank.— hJohnson. 

b crwp— ] i. e. Cur/ed. « fcore—] The foUo reads fraif. 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i'the air as this unthankfdl king. 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. 

North. Brother, the king hath made your nephew mad. 

[To Worcester. 

Wor. Who struck this heat up, after I was gone ? 

Hot. He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners ; * 
And when I urg'd the ransome once again. 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale ; 
And on my face he tum'd an eye of death. 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor. I cannot blame him : Was he not proclaimed. 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? 

North. He was ; I heard the proclamation :® 
And then it was, when the unhappy king 
(Whose wrongs in us God pardon !) did set forth 
Upon his Irish expedition ; 
From whence he, intercepted, did return 
To be depos'd, and, shortly, murdered. 

Wor. And for whose death, we in the world's wide mouth 
Live scandaliz*d, and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But, soft, I pray you ; Did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown ? 

North. He did ; myself did hear it. 

Hot, Nay, then I cajanot blame his cousin king. 
That wish'd him on tbe.barren mountains starv'd. . 
But shall it be that ypu]^that set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man ; 
And for his sake, wear the detested blot 
Of murd'rous subbmation,— shall it be. 
That you a world of curses undergo ; 
Being the agents, or base second means, 
The cords, ^e ladder, or the hangman rather? — 
O, pardon me, that I descend so low, 

e 1 heard the proelamatum :] The j^rBon who was declared by Richaid 

lieiT*apparent to the crown» previoos to his lastvoyage to Ireland, was Edmund 
Mortimer, who was then seven years old, and nephew to Lady Peic^. He was, 
after the death of Richard, the ui\^oubted heir. to the crown, being the de- 
scendant of Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward UI.,^i^ue Heniy 
IV. was only descended from the fourth son of the same kisgc 
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To show the liiie^ and the predicament. 
Wherein you range under this subtle king. — 
Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days. 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come. 
That men of your nobility and power. 
Did 'gage them both in an unjust behalf, — 
As both of you, Grod pardon it ! have done,-^ 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 
And plant this thorn, this canker,^ Bolingbroke ? 
And shall it, in more shame, be further spoken. 
That you are fool'd, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye under went? 
No J yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Tour banish'd honours^ and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again : 
Revenge the jeering, and disdain'd" contempt. 
Of this proud king ; who studies, day and night. 
To answer all the debt he owes to you. 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
TTierefore, I say, 

Wor. Peace, cousin, say no more ; 

And now I jvill unclasp a seciret book. 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
ril read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril, and adventurous spirit. 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud. 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

HoL If he fall in, good night: — or sink or swim: — r 
Send danger from the east unto tl^e west. 
So honour cross it fr^m the north to south. 
And let them grapple ; — O ! the blood more stirs. 
To rouse a lion, than to start a hare. 

North. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot. By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap. 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

4 .... this canker BoUngbrolu 7] The canker-rose is the dog-rose, the flower 
of the qmosbaton. — Stbevkns. 
« ..»» ditdain'd] — ^for dudainfiU, 

2 a2 
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Where fathom-line could never touch the ground^ 
And pluck up drowned-honour by the locks ; 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear. 
Without corrival all her dignities : 
But out upon this half-fac'd fellowship !^ 

Wor. He apprehends a world of figures here,« 
But not the form of what he should attend.^ — 
Good cousin, give me audience for awhile. 

Hot. I cry you mercy. 

TFor. Those sanie noble Scotsy 

That are your prisoners,-- — 

Hot. Ill keep them all ; 

By heaven, Ife shall not have a Scot of them : 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not : 
I'll keep them; by this hand. 

Wor. You start away. 

And lend no ear unto my purposes.— 
Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hot. Nay, I will ; that's flat ;— 

He said, he would not ransome Mortimer ; 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer \ 
But I will find him when he lies^asleep, > 
And in his ear Til holla — Mortimer ! 
Nay, • * 

rU have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him. 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

Wot. H€;.aryou, 

Cousin ; a word. 

Hot. All studies here I solemnly defy. 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : 
And that same sword-and-buckler prince of Wales,** — 

' But o\\X upon this half'fac'd fellowship !] A coat is said to he faced when 
part of it, as the sleeves or bosom, is covered with something finer or more 
splendid than the main. substance.! .The mahtua-makers still use the word. 
Half 'faced fellowship is then " paitnership but half-adomed, partnership which 
yet wants half the shew of dignities and honours*"— -Johnson. 

9 a world of figures wte^ Figures mean shapes created by Hotspur's 

imagination, but not the form of what he should attend; viz. of what his uncle 
had to propose. — Edwards. 

*> And that same 9word-and-buckler prince of Wales,'] A royster or turbulent 
fellow, that fought in taverns, or raised disorders in the streets, was called a 
swash-buckler. In this sense sword'and-buchler is here used^^^JoHNsoN. 
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But that I think his father loves him not» . . 
And would be glad he met with some mischance, 
rd have him poison'd with a pot of ale. 

Wor. Farewell, kinsman ! I'll talk to you. 
When you are better tempered to attend. 

North. Why, what a wasp-stung and impatient fool 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood ; 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? 

Hot.' Why, look you,' I am whipp'd and scourg'd with 
Nettled, and stung with pismires, when I hear [rods. 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke 
In Richard's time, — What do you call the place? 
A plague upon't ! — ^it is in Gloucestershire ; 
Twas where the mad-cap: duke his uncle kept ; 
His uncle York ; — where I first bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke, 
When you and he came back from Ravenspurg. 

North, At Berkley castle. 

Hot. You say true : 

Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 
Look,— 4i?A«w his infant fortune came to age, 
And, — genlle Harry Percys — and, kind cousin^ 

O, the devil take such cozeners ! God forgive me ! — 

Good imcle, tell your tale, for I have done. 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to't again ; 
We'll stay your leisure. 

Hot. I have done, i'faith. 

Wor. Then once more to your, Scottish prisoners. 
jDeliver them up without their ransome straight. 
And make the Douglas' son your only mean ^ 
For powers in Scotland; which, — for divers reasons. 
Which I shall send you written, — ^be assur'd. 
Will easily be granted. — You, my lord,* — 

[To Northumberland. 

Your son in Scotland being thus employed, — 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that, same noble prelate, well belov'd. 
The archbishop. 

* " be granted you— My lord," — ^Maloni. 
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Hot. OfYork, is'tnot? 

Wor. True ; who bears hard 
His brother's death at Bristol, the lord Scroop. 
I speak not this in estimation/ 
As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down ; 
And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

Hot, I smell it ; upon my life, it will do well. 

North. Before the game's a-foot, thou still let'st slip.' 

Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot : — 
And then the power of Scotland, and of York, — 
To join with Mortimer^ ha? 

Wor. And so they shall. 

Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 

Wor. And 'tis no little reason bids us speed. 
To save our heads by raising of a head :™ 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can. 
The king will always think him in our debt ;"* 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, I 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And see already, how he dotii begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 

Hot. He does, he does ; we'll be revenged on him. 

Wor. Cousin,® farewell ; — No further go in this. 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time is ripe, (which will be suddenly,) 
I'll steal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer ; 
Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 
(As I will fashion it,) shall happily meet. 
To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms. 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 

North. Farewell, good brother : we shall thrive> I trust. 

* • 

k estimation^ Here used for conjecture. 

1 let* St sUp,"] To let slip, is to loose the greyhound. 

m ..._ j)y raismgqfa head :] A ktad is a body of foices. 

B The king will always, &c.] This is a natural description of the state of mind 
.between those that have conferred, and those that have received obligations too 
great to be satisfied. That this would be the event of Northnmberiand's dis- 
loyalty was predicted by King Richard in the former play. — Johnson. 

o Caunn»] This was a common address in our autlior^s tirne*^ nephews, 
nieces, and grandchildren. — Malone. 
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Hot. Uncle> adieu :-^0, let the hours be shorty 
Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our sport ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — Rochester. An Inn Yard. 

Enter a Carrier, with a Lantern in his hand. 

1 Car. Heigh ho ! An't be not four by the day, I'll be 
hanged : Charles' wain** is over the new chimney, and yet 
our horse not packed. What, Ostler ! 

Ost. [within.'] Anon, anon. 

1 Car. I pr'ytbee, Tom, beat Cut's 8addle,<i put a few 
flocks in the point ; the poor jade is wrung in the withers 
out of all cess.' 

» 

Enter another Carrier. 

2 Car. Pease and beans are as dank* here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots ;' this house 
is turned upside down, since Robin ostler died. 

1 Car. Poor fellow! never joyed since the price of oats 
rose ; it was the death of him. 

2 Car. I think, this be the most villainous house in all 
London road for fleas : I am stung like a tench.'' 

1 Car. Like a tench? by the mass, there is ne'er a king 
in Christendom could be better bit than I have been since 
the first cock. 

2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then 

p .—> ^ Chariot loatn — ] Charleys wcdn is the vulgar name given to the con- 
stellation called the Bear. It is a corruption of the ChorUs or Churh wain (Sax. 
ceojil, ft cotintryman).^-KiT80N. 

q Gut's — ] Cut is the name of a horse in The Witches of Lancashire, 

1634, and, prohably, a common one. — Steevens. 

t out rfaU cess,"] i. e. Out of all measure : the phrase being taken from 

ace», tax. — Wabburton. 

• dank — ] i. e. Wet, rotten. 

t bots :] — are vrorma in the stomach of a horse. 

« — '" stung like a tench,'\ It appears from Holland's translation of Pliny's 
Natural History, b. 9, c. 47, that anciently fishes were supposed to be infested 
wiUi fleas. — Steetens. 
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we leak in. your chimney ; -and . your chamber4ie breeds 
fleas like a loach/ 

. 1 Car. What^ ostler! come away and be hanged^ come 
away. 

2 Car, I have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of 
ginger^' to be delivered as far as Charing-cross. 

1 Car. 'Odsbody ! the turkies in my pannier are quite 
starved. — ^What, ostler!— A plague on thee! hast thou 
never an eye in thy head? canst not hear? An 'twere not 
as good a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee^ I am a 
very villain* — Come, and be hanged r^ — Hast no. faith in 
thee ? 

Enter Gadshill." 

Gads. Good morrow, carriers. .What's o'clock? 
1 Car. I think it be two o'clock. 
Gads. I pr'ythee, lend me thy lantern, to see my gelding 
in the stable. 

1 Car. Nay, soft, I pray ye ; I know a trick worth two 
of that, i'faith. 

Gads. I pr'ythee, lend me thine. 

2 Car. Ay, when? canst tell? — Lend me thy lantern, 
quoth a? — marry, I'll see thee hanged first. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to con^e to 
London? 

2 Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I war- 
rant thee. — Come, neighbour Mugs, we'll call up the gen- 
tlemen ; they will along with company, for they have great 
. charge. ^ExewU Carriers. 

G/ids. What, ho ! chamberlain ? 

Cham, [within.'] At hand, quoth pick-purse/ 

Gads. That's eveki as fair as-— at hand, quoth the cham- 

X breed* fleat lUte a Uxteh,] " Last of all| some fishes there be which of 

themselves are given to breed fleas and lice ; among which the chalcis, a kind 
of turgot, is one."— rPlinj^s Natural History, by HoUand, b. 9, c. 47. 

y two rosea of ginger,'] A rase of ginger is a root of ginger. Perhaps we 

should read cases for rates. 

X Gadshill.] This thief receives his title from a place on the Kentish 

road, where many robberies have been committed.-7-STEBVKN8. 

a At hand, quoth pick-purse,'] This is a proverbial expression often used by 
Green, Nashe, and other writers of the tune, in whose works the cant of low 
conversation is preserved. — Stbxtens. ^ 
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berlain : for thou variest no more from picking of purses, 
than giving direction doth from labouring ; thou lay 'st the 
plot how. 

' Enter Chamberlain. 

CAam. Good-morrow, master GadshilL It holds cur- 
rent, that I told you yesternight : There^s a franklin** in 
the wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred mairks with 
him in gold : I heard him tell it to one of his company, 
last night at supper ; a kind of auditor ; one that hath 
abundance of charge too, God knows what. They are up 
already, and call for eggs and butter: They will away 
presently. 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with saint Nicholas' 
clerks,*^ TU give thee this neck. 

Cham. No, TU none of it : I pr'ythee, keep that for the 
hangman : for^ I know, thou worship'st saint Nicholas as 
truly as a man of falsehood may. 

Gads. What talkest thou to me of the hangman? if I 
hang. 111 make a fat pair of gallows : jTor, if I hang, old 
sir John hangs with me ; and, thou knowest, he's no starve- 
ling. Tut! there are other Trojans'^ that thou dreamest 
not of, the which, for sport sake, are content to do the 
profession some grace ; that would, if matters should be 
looked into, for their own credit sake, make all whole. I 
am joined with no foot land-rakers,* no long-staff, six- 
penny strikers ; none of these mad, mustachio purple- 
hued malt-worms :' but with nobility, and tranquillity ; . 

b franklin — "] In Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, this was the •denomi- 
nation given to "a very rich and luxurious gentleman j he was a chief man^t 
the sessions, and had been sheriff, and firequently knight of the shire.'' — "But 
in t;he times of Elizabeth, the estimation of 2l franklin was lower. It implied 
a freeholder, or yeoman, a man above a vassal but not a gentleman.'' — ^The 
above is taken from Nares' Glossary. 

c ^—'fiaint Nicholas* clerkSf"] Stmcholas was the jpatron saint of scholars ; 
and Nicholas, or old Nick, is a cant name for the deviL Hence he equivocally 
calls robbers, St. Nicholas clerks, — Warbubton. 

^ ' other Trojans — ] Trojan had a cani signification, and perhaps was 
only a more creditable term for a thief, — Stbevens. 

f^ « I am joined with no foot land-rakers, ^c] That is, with no padders, no wan- 
derers on foot. No long staff, mpenny strikers j — no fellows that infest the road 
with long staffs, and knock ^en down for sixpence. None of these mad, musta- 
cfuo purplC'hued malt-worms, — none of those whose faces are red with drinking 
ale. — ^Johnson. 

' • malt-worms:'] A cant word/or a drinker of ale, a low drunkard. 
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burgomasters, and great oneyers ;> such as can hold in; 
such as will strike sooner than speak, and speak sooner 
than drink, and drink sooner than pray :*» And yet I lie ; 
for they pray continually to their saint, the commonwealth ; 
or, rather, not pray to her, but prey on her; for they ride 
up and down on her, and make her their boots. 

Cham. Wliat, the commonwealth their boots ? will she 
hold out water in foul way? 

Gads. She will, she will; justice hath liquored her.^ We 
steal as in a castle,^ cock-sure, we have the receipt of fern- 
seed,' we walk invisible. 

Cham. Nay, by my faith; I think you are more be- 
holden to the night, than to fern-seed, for your walking 
invisible. 

Gads. Give me thy hand : thou shqlt have a share in 
our purchase,"* as I am a true man. 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are a false 
thief. 

Gads» Go to ; Homo is a common name to all men. Bid 
the ostler bring my gelding out of the stable. Farewell, 
you muddy knavd. \^Exeunt. 

9 — (meyen ;] According to Mr. Malone this word means jnibUe aceountanU, 
«-To settle accounts at the exchequer is still called to any, from the mark o fd, 
which is an abbreviation of the Latin from, oneratur, nm habeat tufficienttm 
exonerationem. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads great owners, — Dr. Johnson supposes 
the word to be great'One-eers, as we say pritfateer, auctioneer, &cc 

^ . such a$ can hold in ; stich as toill strike sooner than speak, and speak sooner 
than drink, and drink, ^c] i.^ e. Such men as will lie in wait and knock the 
traveller down sooner than speak to him ; who yet will speak to him and bid 
him stand, sooner than drink ; (to which they are sufficiently weU inclined ;) 
and lastly, who will drink sooner than pray.-^WARBuBTON. 

* hath liquored her. 2 To liquor the lioots, was to grease them and render 

them water-proof. FalstafT says m the Merry Wives of Windsor, " they would 
melt me out of my fat drop, oy drop and liquor fisherman's boots with me." — 
The satire is on the chicane of the courts of justice, which, under the corer 
of law, support men in their violations of it — ^Malomb and Warbvrton. 

^ as in a eastle,"] In security, our powerful associates being as oiir walls 

of defence. 

1 we have the receipt of fern-seed,] The ancients, who often paid more 

attention to received opinions than to the evidence of their senses, believed 
that /em bore no seed. Our ancestors imagined that this plant produced seed 
whidi was invisible. Hence, from an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded 
on the fantastick doctrine of signatures, they concluded that they who pos- 
sessed the secret of wearing this seed about them would become invisible. — 
Holt White. 

m purchase,"] Anciently the cant term for stolen goods. — ^Stbbtxks* 
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SCENE II. 

The Road by Oadshill. 

Enter Prince Henry^ and Poins ; Bardolfh, and 

Peto, at some distance. 

Poins. Come^ shelter, shelter; I haveTemoved FalstaflTs 
horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet. 
P. Hen. Stand close* 

Enter Falstaff. 

FaL Poins ! Poins, and be hanged ! Poins ! 

P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal ; What a brawl- 
ing dost thou keep ? 

FaL Where's Poins, Hal? 

P. Hen. He is walking up to the top of the hill ; Til go 
seek him. {^Pretends to seek Poins. 

FaL I am accursed to rob in that thiefs company : the 
rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know not 
where. If I travel but four foot by the squire** further 
afoot, I shall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to 
die a fair death for all this, if I 'scape hanging for killing 
that rogue. I have forsworn his company hourly any 
time these two-and-twenty years, and yet I am bewitched 
with the rogue's company. If the rascal have not given 
me medicines to maJke me love him, I'll be hanged; it 
could not be else ; I have drunk medicines, — Poins ! — 
Hal ! — a plague upon you both ! — Bardolph ! — Peto ! — 
I'll starve, ere I'll rob a foot further. An 'twere not as 
good a deed as drink, to turn true man, and leave these 
rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with a 
tooth. Eight yards of uneven ground, is threescore and 
ten iniles afoot with me ; and the stony-hearted villains 
know it well enough : A plague upon't, when thieves can- 
not be true to one another! [They whistle.^ Whew! — A 
plague upon yom all ! Give me my horse, you rogues; give 
me my horse, and be hanged. 

P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-guts ! lie down 5 lay thine ear 

n by the squire — ] i. e. By ihe rule, or mea«ure» firom eigu'tror. 
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close to the ground, and list if thou canst hear the tread 
of travellers. 

FaL Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down ? 'Sblood, Til not bear my own flesh so far afoot 
again, for all the coin in thy father's exchequer. What a 
plague mean ye to colt^ me thus ? 

P. Hen. Thou liest, thou art not colted, thou art un- 
colted. 

Fal. I pr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my horse, 
good king's son. 

P. Hen. Out, you rogue ! shall I be your ostler ! 

Fal. Go, hang thyself in thy own heir-apparent garters ! 
If I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An I have not ballade 
made on you all, and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of 
sack be my poison : When a jest is so forward, and afoot 
too,-^I hate it. 

Enter Gadshill. 

Gads, Stand. 

FaL So I do, against my will. 

Poins. O, 'tis our setter : I know his voice. 

Enter Bardolph* 

Bard. What news? 

Gads. Case ye, case ye; on with your visors; there's 
money of the king's coming down the hill ; 'tis going to 
the king's exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, you rogue; 'tis going to the king's 
tavern. 

Gads. There's enough to make us all. 

Fal. To be hanged. 

P. Hen. Sirs, you four shall front them in the narrow 
lane ; Ned Poins, and I will walk lower : if they 'scape 
from your encounter, then they light on us. 

Peto. How meuiy be there of them? 

Gads. Some eight, or ten. 

FaL Zounds ! will they not rob us ? ' 

P. Hen. What, a coward, sir John Paunch ? 

^ — — to co2t]-^i8 tofool,to trick; but the prince) taking it in another sense, 
opposes it by uneoU, that is, unhorte* — ^Johnson. 
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Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather : 
but yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Hen. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the hedge ; 
when thou need'st him, there thou shalt find him. Fare- 
well, and stand fast. 

FaL Now cannot I strike him, if I should be hanged. 

P. Hen. Ned, where are our disguises? 

Poins. Here, hard by ; stand close. 

. ^Exeunt P.' Henry and Poins. 

FaL Now, my masters, happy man be his dole,? say I ; 
every man to his business. 

r 

JE«/er Travellers. 

1 Trav. Come, neighbour ; the boy shall lead our 
horses down the hill : we'll walk afoot awhile, and ease 
our legs. 

Thieves. Stand. 

Trav. Jesu bless us ! 

Fal. Strike ; down with them ; cut the villains' throats : 
Ah ! whorson caterpillars ! bacon-fed knaves ! they hate 
us youth : down with them ; fleece them. 

1 Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, for ever. 

FaL Hang ye, gorbellied'* knaves ; Are ye undone? No, 
ye fat chuflPs;*^ I would, your store were here ! On, bacons, 
on? What, ye knaves? young men must live : You are 
grand-jurors are ye? We'll jure ye, i'faith. 

^Exeunt Fals. i&c. driving the Travellers out. 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

P. Hen. The thieves have bound the true men :* Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to Lon- 
don, it would be argument for a week,* laughter for a 
month, and a good jest for ever. 

Poins. Stand close, I hear them coming. 

P ■ happy man be his dole,'] i, e. Let his dole, or lot, be the title of happy 
man. Dole is a share in any thing distributed. — Nares' Glossary. 

I gorbellied — ] i. e. Fat and corpulent. 

' chuffs ;] This term of contempt is always applied to rich and avari- 
cious people. — Steevbns. 

" — the true men :] In the old plays a true man is always set in opposition 
to a thief. 

■ argument — ] i. e. Subject matter for converu^ion or a drama^'^STSswEVs. 
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Re-enter Thieves. 

FaL Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse 
before day. An the prince and Poins be not two arrant 
cowards, there's no equity stirring: there's no more ralour 
in that Poins, than in a wild-duok. 

P. Hen. Your money. ^Rushif^ out ypon them. 

Poins. Villains. 

lAs they are sharing, the Prince imd Poins set upon 
them. Valstavv, ajier a blow or two, and the rest, 
run away, leaving their booty behind them.l 

P. Hen. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse : 
The thieves are scattered, and possessed with fear 
So strongly, that they dare not meet each other ; « 

Each takes his fellow for an o£Bicer. 
Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death. 
And lards the lean earth as He walks along : 
Wer't not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Poins, How the rogue roar'd ! [^Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

Warkworth. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Hotspub, reading a Letter."^ 

— 'But, for mine own part, my lord,*I could be well can- 
tented to be there, in respect of the love I bear your house. — 
He could be contented, — ^Why is he not then? In respect 
of the love he bears our house: — ^he shows in this, he 
loves his own bam better than he loves our house. Let 
me see some more. The purpose you undertake, is dangerous : 
— ^Why, that's certain; 'tis dangerous to take a cold, to 
sleep, to drink : but I tell you, my lord fool, out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. The purpose 
you undertake, is dar^erous ; the friends you have named, 
uncertain; the time itself, unsorted; and your whole plot too 
light, for the counterpoise of so great an opposition. — Say 

u Enter Hotspur, nading a Letter,'] This letter was from George DunUr, 
eail of Maich, in Scotlaad.— Mr. Edwards' MS. notes. 
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you so, say you so? I say unto you again, you are a 
shallow, cowardly hind, and you lie^ What a lack-brain 
is this ? By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was 
laid ; our friends true and constant : a good plot, good 
friends, and full of expectation : an excellent plot, very 
good friends* What a frosty-spirited rogue is this ? Why, 
my lord of York' commends the plot, and the general 
course of the action. 'Zounds, an I were now by this 
rascal, I could brain him with his lady's fan. Is there 
not my father, my uncle, and myself? lord Edmund Mor- 
tijaier, my lord of York, and Owen Glendower ? Is there 
not, besides, the Douglas? Have I not ^1 their letters, 
to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next month ? and 
are they not, some of them, set forward already ? What 
a pagan rascal is this? an infidel? Hal you shall see 
How, in very sincerity .of fey and cold heart, vnll he to 
the king, and lay open all our proceedings. O, I could 
divide myself, and go to buffets, for moving such a dish 
of skimmed milk with so honourable an action ! Hang 
him ! Let him tell the king : We are prepared : I will set 
forward to-nigjit. 

Enter Lady Pebcy. 

How now, Kate?' I must leave you vnthin these two 
. hours. 
Lady. O my good lord, why are you thus alone ? 
For what offence have I, this.fortnight, been 
A banish'd woman from my Harry's bed ? 
Tell me sweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy stom^ch> pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth; 
And start so often when thou sit'st alone ? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks ; 
And given my treasures, and my rights of thee, 
. To tluck-ey'd musing, and curs'd melancholy ? 

X ..^.^f^ my lord of Yorh^'] Richard Scroop, archbishop of York. 

J How now, Katell Shakspeare has mistaken the name o7 Hotspur's wife, 
which was Elizabeth, and not Catharine, The wife of Hotspur was the Lady 
Elizabeth Mortimer, sister of Roger earl of March, and aunt to Edmund earl 
of March, who in this play is introduced by the name of Lord Mortimer.<^ 
Stbxvems. 
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Id thy faint slumbers, I by thee have watch'd. 

And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars : 

Speak terms of manage to thy bounding «teed ; 

Cry, Courage !—to the field! And thou hast talk'd , 

Of sallies, and retires; of trenches, tents. 

Of palisadoes, frontiers,' parapets ; 

Of basilisks,* of x^annon, culverin ; 

Of prisoners' ransome, and of soldiers slain, . 

And all the 'currents^ of a heady fight. 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, , 

And thus hath so bestir'd thee in thy sleep. 

That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. 

Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream: 

And in thy face strange motions have appeared, . 

Such as we see when men restrain their breath . 

On some gi;eat sudden haste. O, what portents are these? 

Some heavy business hath my lord in band. 

And I must know it, else he loves me. not. 

Hot. What, ho! is Qilliams with the packet gone ? 

• Enter Servant. 

Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses from the sheriff? 

Serv. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. • 

Hot. What horse, a roan, a crop-ear, is it not ? 

Sero. It is, my lord. 

Hot. That roan shall be my throne. • 

Well, I will back him straight : O esperance!9— 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. lExit Servant. 

Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Hot. What say 'st thou, my lady ? 

Lady, What is it carries you away ? 

Hot. Why my horse, my love, my horse. 

Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape ! , 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen, 

s 

z frontiers,'] — here mean forte built on the borders of different territo- 
ries. — Steevens. 

ft basilisks,'] Cannon of a particular kind, 

>> 'currents — ] i. e. The occurrences. In old language occurrent was used in- 
stead of occurrence. — Ma lone. 

c .., — esperance !] This was the motto of the Percy family. 
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As you are toss'd with. In faith, 
I'll know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear, my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title ; and hath sent for you. 
To line his enterprize : But if you go -- 

Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love, 

Tjody. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Direcdy to this question that I ask. 
In faith. 111 break thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 

Hot. Away, 
Away, you trifler ! — Love?** — I love thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate : this is no world. 
To play with mammets,® and to tilt with lips : 
We must have bloody noses, and crack'd crowns. 
And pass them current too. — Gods me, my horse ! — 
What say'st thou, Kate ? what would'st thou have with 

Lady. Do you not love me ? do you not, indeed ? [me? 
Well, do not then ; for, since you love me not, . 
I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me, if you speak in jest, or no. 

Hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 
And when I am o'horse back, I will swear 
I love tbee infinitely. But hark you, Kate \ 
I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout : 
Whither I must, I must; and, to conclude, 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wise ; but yet no further wise. 
Than Harry Percy's wife : constant you are ; 
But yet a woman : and for secrecy. 
No lady closer ; for I well believe. 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know ; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate ! 

^ Away you trifter I — Love ?] Dr. Johnson suggests that the Word love here 
ought to be given to Lady Percy. Perhaps the exclamation which is so often 
repeated below was here utroduced for the first time, and accidentally omitted. 

Hot* Away, away, you trifler ! — 

Lady, Do you not love me ? 

Hot, Love ? — I love thee not, 

I care not for thee, Kate : this is no world, &c. 

• mammetSf] i. e. Puppet*. 

VOL. IV. 2 n 
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Lady. How! so far? 

Hot. Not aa inch further. Bat hark you, Kate ; 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too ; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. — 
Will this content you, Kate ? 

Lady. It must, of force. 

SCENE IV. 

Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern/ 
JEmter Prinee Henry and Poins. 

P. Hen. Ned, pr*ythee, come out of that fat rocm, and 
lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poins. Where hast been, Hal ? 

P. Hen. With three or four loggerheads, amongst three 
or four score hogsheads. I have sounded the very basie 
string of humility. Sirrah, I am sworn brother to a leash 
of drawers ; and can call them all by their christian names, 
as — ^Tom, Dick, and Francis'. They take it already upon 
their salvation, that, though I be but prince of Wales, yet 
I am the king of courtesy ; and tell ine flatly I am no proud 
Jack, like Falstaff ; but a Corinthian,^ a lad of mettle, a 
good boy, — by the Lord, so they call me ; and when I am 
king of England, I shall command all the good lads in 
Eastcheap. They call — drinking deep, dying scarlet: 
and when you breathe in your watering,** they cry — hem! 
and bid you play it off.— To conclude, I ainso good a pro- 
ficient in one quarter of an hour, that 1 can drink with 

f Boar's head Tavern, Eastcheap*'] Shakspdaie lias chosen for the scene of 
Prince Henry's riots a tavern that was close to the residence allotted him. 
*' A mansion called Cold-harbour (near All-hallows church, Upper Thames 
Street, three minutes walk from the Boar's head,) was granted to Heniy 
prince of Wales, 2. Henry IV. (1410.)" Bymcr, vol. Tiii. p. 628, of the London 
edition. There was anouier tavern of the same name in Sou&wark, very near 
the Black-friar's play-house. It is remarkable that the latter tavern, which 
'^s the property of Magdalen College, Oiford, was bequeathed to the College, 
'by a Sit John Falstscff. It still retains its namie, but is divided into tenementi. 
^e tavern in Eastcheap was consumed by the fire of London in 1666, whidi 
destroyed all that part of the metropolis. 

E Corinthian,'] A wencher. A cant expression common in old plays, 
h _-_-. breathe in yeur toatering,] i. e. Tjoldng breath in your draught, ad cattle 
sometimes do: a breach of good manners noticed by our old wrxt^6.->^-iSi0 
GiFFORu's Ben Jonson, vol. ii, 33, and vol. viii. tSt, - . 
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any tinker in hfs own language during my life. I tell 
thee^ Ned^ thou hast lost much honour, that thou wert 
not with me in this action. But, sweet Ned, — to sweeten 
which name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of sugar, 
clapped even now into my hand by an under-skinker ;* one 
that never spake other English in his life, than — Eight 
shillings and sixpence, and You are welcome: with this shrill 
addition, — Anon, anon, sir! Score a pint of bastard in the 
Half-moony or so.^ But, Ned, to drive away the time till 
Falstaff come, I pr'ythee, do thou stand in some by-room, 
while I question my puny drawer, to what end he gav« 
me the sugar ; and do thou never leave calling — Francis, 
that his tale to me may be nothing but-^anon. Step 
aside, and Til show thee a precedent. 

Poins. Francis! 

P. Hen. Thou art perfect. 

Pom. Francis! [Exit Voins. 

Enter Fbancis.'' 

9 

Fran* Anon, anon, sir. — Look down into the pomegra- 
nate, Ralph. 

P. Hen. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord. 

P. Hen. How long hast thou to serve, Francis ? 

Fran. Forsooth five years, and as much as to — 

Poim. \withinJ\ Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. flfen. Five years! by'r lady, a long lease for the 
clinking, of pewter. But, Francis, darest thou be so 
valiant, as to play the coward with thy indenture, and to 
shew it a fair pair of heels, and ruii from it ? 

Fran. O Lord, sir! Til be sworn upon all the books in 
England, I could find in my heart— 

Poins. \_within^ Fran«is ! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

I ««d«r-sfcinltcr;] A tapster; an under-drawer. Skink is drink, and 

a ^nker is one that serves drink at table, — Johnson. 

k Enter Francis.] This scene, helped by the distraction of the drawer, and 
grimceft of the prince, may entertam upon the stage, but affords not much de- 
light to the reader. The author hasjudiciously made it shojrt.— Johnson. 

2b2 - 
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P. Hen* How old art thou, Francis ? 

Fran. Let me see, — ^About Michaelmas next I shall 
be— 

Pains. [wUhin.'] Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, sir.— Pray you, stay a little, my lord. 

P. Hen, Nay, but hark you, Francis : For the sugar . 
thou gayest me, — 'twas a pennyworth, was't not ? 

Fran. O Lord, sir ! I would it had been two. 

P. Hen. I will give thee for it a thousand pound : ask 
me when thou wilt, and thou shalt have it. 

Poins. [mthiH.'] Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

P. Hen. Anon, Francis ? No, Francis: but to-morrow, 
Francis ; or, Francis, on Thursday ; or, indeed, Francis, 
when thou wilt. But, Francis, — 

B'an. My lord ? 

P Hen. Wilt thou rob this leathern jerk;in,' crystal 
button," nott-pated, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis- 
garter," smooth-tongue, Spanish^pouch, — 

Fran. O Lord, sir, who do you mean? 

P. Hen. Why then, your brown bastard"* is your only 
drink : for, look you, Francis, your white canvass doublet 
will sully : in Barbary, sir, it cannot come to so much. 

Fran. What, sir ? 

Poins. {within.'] Francis ! 

P. Hen. Away, you rogue ; Dost thou not hear them 
call ? [Here they both call him ; the Drawer stands 

amazed, not knowing which way to go. 

Enter Vintner. 

Vint. What ! stand'st thou still, and hear'^t suchrn call- 
ing ? Look to the guests within. [Exit Fran.] My lord, 

1 WiU thou rob this leathern jerkin, &c.] The prince intends to ask the drawer 
whether he will rob his master, whom he' denotes by many contemptaous dis- 
tinctions. — Johnson. 

m crystal-button,'] It appears in a passage from Green's Quip for an 

Upstart Courtier, that a leathern jerkin and a crystal-button was the nabit of 
a pawnbroker. — Steetens. 

n caddis- garter,'] Caddis was worsted galloon. — Ma lone. 

o brown bastard — ] Bastard was a lund of sweet wine.. The prince 

finding the waiter hot able, or not willing, to understand his instigation, poz- 
zies hmi with unconnected prattle, and cbives him away. — Johmson. 
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old sir John, with half a dozen more, are at the door ; 
Shall I let them in? 

P. Hen. Let them alone awhile, and then open the doof . 
{Exit Vintner,] Poins ! 

Re-enter Poins. 

Poins. Anon, anon, sir. 

JP. Hen. Sirrah, Falstaff, and the rest of the thieves, 
are at the door ; Shall we be merry ? 

Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark ye j 
What cunning match have you made with this jest of the 
drawer ? come, what's the issue ? 

P. Hen. I am now of all*humours, that have showed 
themselves humours, sinqe the old days of goodman Adam, 
to the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock at mid- 
night. iRe-enter Francis with Wine."] What's o'clock, 
Francis ? 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. Hen. That ever this fellow should have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman ! — His industry 
is — up stairs, and down stairs ; his eloquence, the parcel 
of a reckoning. I am not yet of Percy's mind," the Hot-r 
spur of the north ; he that kills me some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, and says 
to his wife, — Fye upon this quiet life ! I want work. O my 
sweet Harry, says she, how many hast thou killed to-day? 
Give my roan horse a drench, says he ; and answers. Some 
fourteen, an hour after ; a trifle, a trifle. I pr'ythee, call 
in Falstaff: Til play Percy, and that damned brawn shall 
play dame Mortimer his wife. Rivo,'^ says the drunkard. 
Call in ribs, call in tallow. 

Enter Falstaff, Gabshill, Bardolph, and Peto. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou been ? 
Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance 

P I am not yet of Percy's mindi] The drawer's answer had interrupted 

the prince's train of discourse. He was proceeding thus : I am itow rf dU 
humours, that have showed themselves humours ; — n-I am not yet of Percy's mind ; 
that is, I am willing to indulge myself in gaiety and frolick, add try all the 
varieties of human life. I am not yet of Percys mind, — who thinks all the 
time lost that is not spent in bloodshed, forgets decency and civility, and has 
fiothing but the talk^of a soldier.-— Johnson. 

4 Rivo.] This was pei;haps t^e cant of the English taveips. — Johnson. 
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too ! marry, and amen ! — Give me a cup of sack, boy.-r- 
Ere I lead this life long. 111 sew nether-stocks/ and menA 
them, and foot them too. A plague of all cowards ! — 
Give me a cup of sack, rogue. — Is there no virtue extant? 

[He drinks. 

P. Hen. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of but- 
ter ? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet tale 
of the son !' if thou didst, then behold that compound. 

Fah You rogue, here's lime in this sack* too : There is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man : Yet 
a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime iii it : a 
villainous coward. — Go thy ways, old Jack; die when 
thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon 
the face of the earth, then am I a shotten herring. There 
live not three good men unhanged in England ; and one 
of them is fat, and grows old ; God help the while ! a bad 
world, I say ! I would I were a weaver ; I could sing" 
psalms or any thing: a plague of all cowards, I say still. 

P. Hen. How now, woolsack ? what mutter you ? 

FaL A king's son ! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects 
afore thee like a flock of wild geese, Fll never wear hair 
on my face more. You prince of Wales ! 

P. Hen. Why, you whoreson round man ! what's the 
matter? 

FaL Are you not a coward ? answer me to that ; and 
Poins there ? 

Poim. 'Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, 
ni stab thee. 

FaL I call thee coward ! I'll see thee damned ere I cal| 

' nether-sltocktt^ i. e. Stoekingt, 

•^_no«rt tale of the tonf] Owf author probably wrdte rf J^tt «m,Vu.of 
Phaeton. — ^The old reading in the first quarto isrfthe ton's, which is continued 
by Mr. Malone, who considers this use of the double genitive as agieeable with 
the phraseology of the poet's age. . 

* — time in this sack — ] It appears from Green's Ghost Haunting Conies 
catchers, 1604, that lime was mixed with liquors to make them mghtier, 

» would Iivereaweaver; I could nng, &c.] Weavers are mentioned it 

the Merchant of Venice as lovers of musick ; having their handfi more em* 
ployed than their minds, they probably amused themselves with songs at the 
loom. — Dr. Warburton remarks, that " m the persecutions of the Protestants ia 
Planders under Philip the Second, those who came over to £nglandoii that 
occasion brought with them the woollen manufactory. These were GalvioiBt^ 
who were always distinguished for their love of psiE^odji." . ^ 
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^e coward : but I would give a thousal^d poumd^ I could 
run ais fast as thou canst. You are straight enough in 
the shoulders, you care not who sees your back :. Call 
you that, backing of your friends? A plague upon such 
backing ! give me them that will face me. Give me a cup 
of sack :— I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

P. Hen» O villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunk'st last. 

FaL All's one for that. A plague of ^1 cowards, still 
say L . IHe drinks, 

P. Hen. What's the matter ? 

FaL What's the matter ? there be four of us here have 
ta'en a thousand pound this morning. 

P. Hen. Where is it. Jack ? where is it ? 

FaL Where is it ? taken from us it is : a hundred upoki 
poor four us. 

P. Hen. What, a hundred, man ? 

FaL I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword witli a 
dozen of them two hours together.. I have 'scap'd by mi- 
racle. I am eight times thrust through the doublet ; .four, 
through the hose ; my buckler cut through and through) 
my sword hack'd like a hand-saw> ecc'e signum.' I never 
dealt better since I was a man : all would not do. A 
pls^ue of all cowards ! — Let them speak : if they speak 
more or less than truth, they are villains, and the sons of 
darkness. 

P. Hen. Speak, sirs ^ how was it ? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen, 

FaL Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

FaL You rogue, tiiey were bound, every man of them ; 
or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh men 
«et upon us. 

FaL And unbound the rest, and then come in the other. 

P. Hen. What, fought ye with them all ? 

FaL All ? I know not wlfat ye call, all ; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish : if there 
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were not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, th^ 
am I no two-legged creature. 

Poins. Pray God, you have not murdered some of thera. 

Fal. Nay, that's past praying for: I have peppered two 
of them : two, I am sure, I have paid : two rogues in buck- 
ram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, — if I tell thee a lie, spit! 
in my face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward; 
— here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in 
buckram let drive at me,— - 

P. Hen. What, four ? thou said'st but two, even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poifu. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at 
me. I made no more ado, but took all their seven points 
in my target, thus. 

P. Hen. Seven ? why, there were but four, even now. 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 
. P. Hen. Pr'ythee, let him alone ; we shall have more 
anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too. Jack. 

Fal. Bo BO, for it is worth the listening to. These nine 
in buckram, that I told thee of, 

P. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, 

Poins. Down fell their hose.' 

FaL Began to give me ground : But I followed me close, 
came in foot and hand ; ^and with a thought, seven of the 
eleven I paid. 

P. Hen. O monstrous ! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two ! 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three misbegotten 
knaves, in KendaU green, came at my back, and let drive 

, ^ Fal. thdr points being broken, 

Poins. Down fell thdr hoseJ] To understand Poins's joke, the double mean- 
ing of point must oe remembered, which signifies tlie sharp end rfa weapon, and 
the lace of a garment, — Johnson. 
J Kendal — ] Kendalg in Westmoreland, is a place famous for BiakiBC 
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at me ; — ^for it was so dark, Hal, that thou could'st not nee 
thy hand. 

P. Hen. These lies are like the father that begets them; 
gross as a mountain^ open, palpable. Why, thou clay- 
brained guts ; thou knotty-pated fool : thou whoreson, ob- 
scene, greasy tallow-keech,' 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art thou mad ? is not the 
truth, the truth? 

P. Hen. Why, how could'st thou know these men, in 
Kendal green, when it was so dark thou could'st not see 
thy hand? come tell us your reason; What sayest thou to 
this? 
Poms. Come, your reason. Jack, your reason. 
Fal. Whatj upon compulsion ? No ; were I at the strap- 
pado,* or all the racks in the world, I would not' tell you 
on compulsion.' CKve you a reason on compulsion! if 
reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I woiUd give no 
man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

P. Hen. I'll be no longer guilty of this sin; this san- 
guine coward, this bed-presser, this horse-back-breaker, 
diis huge hill of flesh ;-— -^ 

Fal. Away, you. starireling, you elf-skin,*> you dried 
ncfat's-tongue, bull's pizzle, you stock-fish, — O, for breath 
to utter what is like diee ! — ^you tailor's yard, you sheath, 

you bow- case, you vile standing tuck ; 

P. Hen. Well,br6athe a while, and then to it again : and 
when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me 

speak but this. 

■ ". * ■ • ■ 

cloiha, and dying tibem with serenil bn^hf cMon. ffML ^tvniwas the 
liyery of Robert earl of Huntingdon and Iub followers, Wnile they remained in 
a Btate of outlawry, and their leader aasumed the title of Bobbin Hood. — 
Stssvkns. 

B taUow-he^ch — "] A hetek of taliow is the fiit of an oz or cow rolled up 

by the butcher in a round lump» in order to be carried to the chandler. It is 
the proper word in use now.— ^sncY. 

ft ttrappado,'] " The ttrappado is when the person is drawn up to his 

height, and then suddenly to let him fall half way with a jerk, which not only 
breaketh his arms to pieces, but also shaketh all his joints out of joint; which 
punishment is better to be hanged, than for a man to undergo.'* — See RandU 
HoUne^s Academy of Arms and Bla%on, b. iii. c. 7. p. 310. — Stsetens. 

b elf-skin,] Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warburton read eel-skin, 

Shakspeare had historical authority for his description of Prince Heniy. 
Stowe says, « He exceeded the mean stature of men, his neck long, body slen- 
der and lean, and his bones small.*' — Ste evens. 
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• Pains. Mark^ Jack. , 

P. Hen. We two saw you four set on four ; you boun j 

them^ and were masters of their wealth, Mark now, 

how plain a tale shall put you down*. — ^Then did we two 
set on you four : and, with a word^ out-faced you from 
your prize^ and have it ; yea^ and can show it you htre ia, 
the house : — and^ Falstaff, you carried yoiir guts away as 
nimbly, with as quick dexterity^ and roar -d for mercy^ and 
still ran and roar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. What a slave 
art thou, to back thy sword <a9 thou hast done ; and tiien 
■ay, it was in fight ? What trick, what device, what starts 
ing-hole, canst thou now find out, to hide thee from thi^ 
open and apparent shanie ? 

Poms. Come, let'^ hear, Jack ; What trick has thou 
now? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye, as well as he that made 
ye; Why, hear ye my masters : Was it for me, to kill the 
heir apparent? Should I turn upon the true prince? 
Why, thou knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules : but be- 
ware instinct; the lion will not touch the true prince. 
Instinct is a great matter ; I was a coward on instinct I 
thall think the better of myfielf, and thee, daring my hfe; 
I> for a valiant Jiion, and thou for a true prince. But^ by 

the liOid, lads, lam glad you havje the money.- Hostess, 

clap to the doors ; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. — Galr 
lants, lads, boys, hearts of gold. All the titles of good 
fellowship come to youi What, shall we be merry? shall 
we have a play extempore ? 

P. Hen. Content ;— and the argument shall be, thy run- 
ning away. 

FaL Ah ! no mdre of that, Hal, an thou lovest me^ 

Enter H^tess. * 

flbs^. My lord the prince.- — 

P. Hen. How now, my lady the hostess? what say'st 
thou to me? 

Host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court 
at door, would speak with you : he says, he comes from 
your father. 
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P. Hen. Give him as much as will make him a royal 
man/ and send him back again to my mother. 

FaL What manner of man is he ? 

Host. An old man. 

Fai. What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? — 
3hall I give him his answer ? « 

P. Hen. Pr'ythee, do. Jack. 

FaL Taith, and I'll send him packing. [£rt^» 

p. Sen. NoM^, sirs ; by'r lady^ you fought fair ; — so did 
you, Peto; — so did you, Bardolph: you are lions too,yoU 
ran away upon instinct, you will no^ touch the true 
prince ;* no,— ^fye ! 

Bard. Taitb, I ran when I saw others run. 

P. Hen. Tell me now in earnest, How came FalstaflTs 
sword so hacked ? 

• P^to, Why, he hacked it with his dagger; and said he 
would swear truth out of England, but he would make 
you believe it was done in fight ; and persuaded us to do 
the like. 

Bard* Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear-grass, to 
make them bleed ; and then to beslubber our garments 
widi it, and to swear it was the blood of true men. I did 
that I did not this seven year before, I blushed to hear 
his monstrous devicea. 

P. Hen. O villain, thou stolest a oup of sack eighteea 
years ago, and wert taken with the manner,^ and ever 
since thou hast blush'd extempore : Thou hadst fire and 
sword on thy side, and yet thou ran'st away ; What in- 
stinct hadst thou for it ? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors ? do you be- 
hold these exhalations ? 

P. Hen. 1 do. 

Bard. What think you they portend ? 

c .... thire U a no6<cman— — Otve him at much at will makt him a royal man,'] 
Here ifl a kind of jest intended. He that received a nobis was, in cant language, 
called a nobleman : in this sense the prince catches the word, and bids Uie 
landlady give him at much at will make hian a royal man, that is, a real, or royal 
man, and send him away. — Johnson. The royal went for lOi. — ^the noble only 
for 6t. 8d. — ^Tyrwhitt. 

. * taken with the 'manner,] Taken teith the manner^iB a law phrase, and 

then in common use, to signify tofceo in the fact. — Warbubtox. 
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. P. Hen. Hot livers, and cold pui^es/ 
Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 
P. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter.' 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How now^ 
my sweet creature of bombast ?' How long is*t ago. Jack, 
since thou sawest thine own knee ? 

Fal. My own knee ? when I was about thy years, Hal, 
I was not an eagle's talon in the waist ; I could have crept 
into any alderman's thumb-ring : A plague of sighing and 
grief! it blows a man up like a bladder. There*s villain- 
ous news abroad : here was sir John Bracy from your fa- 
ther ; you must to the court in the morning. That same 
mad fellow of the North, Percy ; and he of Wales, that 
gave Amaimon the bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, 
and swore the devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a 
Welsh hook,** — ^What, a plague, call you him ? 

Poins. O, Glendower. 

FaL Owen, Owen ; the same ; — and hid son-in-law, 
Mortimer ; and old Northumberland ; and that sprightly 
Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o'horseback up a hill 
perpendicular. 

P. Hen. He that rides at high speed, and with his- pis* 
top kills a sparrow ^y^ng. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

P. Hen. So did he never the sparrow. 

FaL Well, that rascal hath good mettle in him; he will 
not run. 

P. Hen. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to praise 
him so for running? 

« Hot livers, and cold purses.] That is, drunkennest and poverty. To drink was, 
in the langus^e of those times, to heat the liver. — Johnson. 

' Bard, Choler, my lord, if rightly taken, 
P. Hen. No, if rightly tafcen, halter.] The reader who would enter into 
the spirit of this repartee, must recollect tiie similarity of sound between eoUar 
and choler, — tStsevens. 

t bombast ?] — ^is the stuffing of clothes. 

h Welsh hook,"] A sword made in a hooked form. 

* pistol — ] Shakspeare never has any care to preserve the manners of 

the time. Pistols were not known in the age of Henry. Pistols^were I believe, 
about our author's time^ eminently used by the Scots.— Johnsok* 
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FaL O'horseback, ye cuckoo ! but, afoot, he will not 
budge a foot. 

P. Hen, Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

FaL I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is there too* 
and one Mordake, and a thousand blue-caps^ more : 
Worcester is stolen away to night ; thy father's beard is 
turned white with the news ; you may buy land now as 
cheap as stinking mackarel.^ 

P. Hen. Why then, 'tis like, if there come a hot June, 
and this civil buffeting hold, we shall buy maiden-heads 
as they buy hob-nails, by the hundreds. 

FaL By the mass, lad, thou sayest true ; it is like, we 
shall have good trading that way.— But, tell me, Hal, art 
thou not horribly afeard? thou being heir apparent,, could 
the world pick Uiee out three such enemies again, as that 
fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil Glen^ 
dower ? Art thou not horribly afraid ? doth not thy blood 
thrill at it? 

P. Hen. Not a whit, i'faith ; I lack some of thy in- 
stinct. 

FaL Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, when 
thou comest to thy father: if thou love me, practise an 
aniswer. 

P. Hen. Do thou stand for my father, and examine me 
upon the particulars of my life. 

FaL Shall I? content: — This chair shall be my state," 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown." 

P. Hen. Thy state is taken for a joint-stool, thy golden 
sceptre for a leaden dagger, and thy precious rich crown, 
.for a pitiful bald crown ! 

FaL Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out of thee, 

^ ■ blue caps-^^ A name given to the Scots from their blue bonnets. 

1 —^ you may buy land, &c.] In former times the prosperity of the nation 
was known by the vaiae of land, as now by the price of stocks. Before Henry 
the Seventh made it safe to serve the king regnant, it was the practice at every 
revolution, for the conqueror to confiscate the estates of those that opposed, 
and perhaps of those who did not assist him. Those, therefore* that fWesaw 
the diange of government, and thought their estates in danger, were desirous 
to sell them in haste for something that might be carried away. — Johnson. . 

" state,'] i. e. A chair toith a canppy over it, 

■ this cushion my crown,'] Dr. Letherland, in a MS. note, observes tha( 

the country people in Warwickshire use a cu^um for a ci'own, at their harvest- 
home diversions. 
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now shall thou be moved. — Give me a cup of sack, to 
make mine eyes look red, that it may be thought I have 
wept ; for I must speak in passion, and I will do it in 
king Cambyses'** vein. 

P. Hen* Well, here is my leg.^ 

FaL And here is my speech : — Stand aside, nobility. 

Host. This is excellent sport« i'faith. 

Fal. Weep not sweet queen, for trickling tears are vaim 

Host. O the father, how he holds his countenance ! 

Fal* For God's sake, lords, convey my tristful queen. 
For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

Host. O rare ! he doth it as like one of Aese harlotry 
players, as I ever see. 

Ftd. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle-brain.^ 
— Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendestthy 
time, but also how thou art accompanied : for though the 
camomile, the more it is trodden on, the faster it grows, 
yet youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it wearer. 
That thou art my son, I have partly thy mother's word, 
partly my'own opinion ; but chiefly, a villainous trick of 
thine eye, and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that 
doth warrant me. If then thou be son to me, here UeH 
the point; — ^Why, being son to me, art thou so pointed §tt? 
Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher,'' and eat 
blackberries? a question not to be asked. Shall the son 
of England prove a thief, and take purses? a question to 
be asked. There is a thing, Harry, which thou hasioft^ 
heard of, and it is known to many in our land by the name 
of pitch : this pitcJi, as ancient writers do report, doth 
defile; so doth the company thou keepest: for. Hairy, 
now I do not speak to thee in drink, but in tears ; not 
in pleasure, but in passion ; not in words only, but in 
woes also : — And yet there is a virtuous man, whom I 

• — — Idng Cambyie^ — ] The banter is here upon a play called, A hmenta- 
ble Tragedie, mixed full afpUasant Mirth, containing the lAfe rf Cambises, King 
rf Pema, % Th6mas Preston. [1570.]-^Thbobald. 

P my leg.] That is, my bow, — to maJ^ a leg was to bow with the leg 

drawn back. 

q tickle-brcdn, — 1 This appears to have been the nick-name of some 

istrottg liquor. — Steevbns. 

, r ,«*«« a micher,'] i, e. Truant j a mieh^r^means-a lurking thief distinguished 
from one more daring. . ^ 
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Imtne often noted in tby company, but I know not bis 
name. 

JP. Hen. What manner of man> an it like your ma- 
jtrsty? 

Fal. A good portly man, iYaith, and a. cprpident; of a 
cheerful took, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage; 
and, as I think, his age some fifty, or, by'r lady, inclining 
to threescore; and >tiow I remember me, his name is Fal- 
staff : if that man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth 
^e;. for, Harry, I see virtue in his looks*. If then >the 
tree may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the trefe, 
then, peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that.Fal- 
staff: him keep with, the rest banish. And tell me>now, 
thou naughty varlet,. tell me, where hast thou been this 
month? 

P. Hen. Dost thou speak like a king? Do thou stand 
for me, and I'll play my father. 

jFo/. Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, so. 
majestically, both in word and matter, hang me up fay the 
heels fdr a rabbet-sucker,' or a poulter's hare. 

P. Hen. Well, here I am set. 

Fd. And here I stand : — judge, my masters* 

P. Hen. Now, Harry? whence come you? 

Fal. 'My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

P. Hen. The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. < 

Pa/. ^Sblood, my lord, they are false: — nay., I'll tickle 
ye foe a young prince,, i'faith. 

P. Hen. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? henceforth 
ne*erlook on me. Tliou art violently carried away .from 
grace: there is a devil haupts thee, in the likeness of a 
fat old man : a tun of man is thy companion. Why 
dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, that 
bolting-hutch* of beastliness, that swoln parcel of drop- 
sies, that huge bombard* of sack, that stuffed cloak-bag 
of^uts, that roasted Manningtree ox'^ with the pudding 

• rahhet-stu:ker, &c.] — is, I duppose, a suc^'ng rabbet. The jeit is in com- 

piaring himself to something thia and little. So a poulterer's hare ; a hare hung 
up by the hind legs without a skin, is long and slender.— Johnson. 

t ■ ■ boUing'hutch-—'] — ^is the wooden receptacle into which the meal is 
bolted, — Steevens. . . . ^ 

v.* ■ itembard^^'] i,e, A barrel. - - 

X Manningtree ocr — ] Manningtree in Essex, and the neighbourhood.of 
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in his belly, that reyerend yice> that grey iniquity, that 
father ruffian, that vanity in years ! Wherein is he good> 
but to taste sack and drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, 
but to carve a capon and eat it ? wherein cunning,^ but 
in craft ? wherein crafty, but ia villainy ? wherein vil* 
lainous, but in all things ? wherein worthy, but in 
nothing ? 

Fal, I would, your grace would take me with you; 
Whom means your grace ? 

P. Hen. That villainous abominable misleaderof youth^. 
Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fal^ My lord, the man I know. 

P. Hen. I know, thou dost. 

Pa/. But to say, I know more harm in him than in 
myself, were to say more than I know. That he is old,^ 
(the more the pity,) his white hairs do witness it : but 
that he is (saving your reverence,) a whoremaster, that 
I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a lault, God help 
the wicked I If to be old and merry be a sin, then many 
an old host that I know, is damned : if to be &t be to 
be hated, then Pharoah's lean kine are to be loved. 
No, my good lord ; banish Peto, banish Bardoljph, ba- 
nish Poins : but for sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack 
Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and 
therefore more valiant, being as he is, old Jack Falstaff, 
banish not him thy Harry's company, banish not him thy 
Harry's company ; banish plump Jack, and banish all the 
world. 

P. Hen. I do, I will. lA knocking heard^ 

[Eommt Hostess, Francis, and Babdolph. 

Re'enter Bardolph, running. 

Bard. O, my lord, my lord ; the sheriff, with a most 
monstrous watch, is at the door. 

Fal. Out, you rogue ! play out the play : I have much, 
to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

it, are famous for richness of pasture. The farms thereabouts are chiefly te^ 
nanted by graziers. Some ox of an unusual size was, probably, roasted thei;er 
oa an occasion of public festivity, or exposed for money to pu2>lic show. — 

J ...ep. cunning,'] This word was not yet debased to a bad meaniug.-. It sig- 
nified fcnowtng^; ski(fu/. . .... 
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Re-enter Hostess, hastily. 

Host. O Jesu, my lord, my lord ! 

Fal. Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides upon a fiddle-stick: 
What's the matter ? 

Host. The sheriflP and all the watch are at the door : 
they are come to search the house ; Shall I let them in ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal ? never call a true piece of 
gold, a counterfeit ; thou art essentially mad, without 
seeming so. 

P. Hen. And thou a natural coward, without instinct. 

Fal. I deny yonv major: if you will deny the sheriff, so; 
if not, let him enter: if I become not a cart as well as an- 
other man, a plague on my bringing up ! I hope, I shall as 
soon be strangled with a halter, as another. 

P. Hen. Go, hide thee behind the arras ;• — the rest 
walk up above. Now, my masters, for a true face, and 
good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had : but their date is out, and 
therefore I'll hide me. 

[Exeunt all but the Prince and Poins. 

P. Hen. Call in the sheriff. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff; what's your will with me ? 

Sher.^ First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath foUow'd certain men unto this house. 

P. Hen. What men ? 

3her. One of them is well known, my gracious lord ; 
A gross fat man. 

Car. As fat as butter. 

P. Hen. The man, I do assure you, is not here ;* 

> . hide thee behind the arras;} When arras was first brought into £ng-> 
land, it was suspended on small hooks driven into the bare walls of houses 
and castles. But this practice was soon discontinued ; for after the damp of 
the stone or brickwork had been found to rot the tapestry, it was fixed on 
frames of wood at such a distance from the wall, as prevented the latter from 
being injurious to the former. In old houses, therefore, long before the time 
of Shakspeare, there were large spaces left between the arras and the walls, 
sufficient to contain even one of Falstaff*s bulk. — Stesvens. 

* The ntan, I do awire you, is not here ;"] Every reader must regret that Shak- 
speaie would not give hunself the trouble to furnish Prince Henry with some 
more paidonable excuse ; without obliging him to have recourse to an ab- 
solute falsehood, and that too uttered under the sanction of so strong an as- 
surance. — Steevens. 

VOt. IV. 2 C 
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For I myself at this time have employ'd him. 
And, sherifF, I will engage my word to thee> 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time. 
Send him to answer thee, or any man. 
For any thing he shall be charg'd withal : 
And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

Sher. I will, my lord : There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

P. Hen, It may be so : if he have robb'd these men. 
He shall be answerable ; and so, farewell. 
Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 
P. Hen. I think it is good morrow ; Is it not? 
Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o^clock. 

[Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier. 
P. Hen, This oily rascal is known as well as Paul's. 
Go, call him forth. 

Poins, Falstaff! — fast asleep behind the arras, and 
snorting like a horse. 

P. Hen. Hark, how hard he fetches breath : Search his 
pockets. [PoiNs searches."] What hast thou found? 
Poins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 
P. Hen. Let's see what they be : read them. 
Poins. Item, A capon, 2s. 2d. 
Item, Sauce, 4d. 

Item, Sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d.^ 
Item, Anchovies, and sack after supper, 28. 6d. 
Item, Bread, a halfpenny. 

P. Hen. O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack ! — What there is 
else, keep close ; we'll read it at more advantage : there 
let him sleep till day. I'll to the court in the morning : 
we must all to the wars, and thy place shall be honoura- 
ble. I'll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot; and, I 
know, his death will be a march of twelve-score.* The 
money shall be paid back again with advantage. Be with 
me betimes in the morning ; aud so good morrow, Poins, 
Poins. Good morrow, good my lord. [Exeunt. 

^ Sack, hoo gallons, 55. 8<i.] " Claiet. wine, red and white, is sold foi 

fiyepence the quart and sacke for sixpence, muscadel and malmaey for eight** 
— Florw*s first fruits, 1578. — Malonb. 

« — twelve-score.'} i. e. Twelve-scare yards, not feet, — Doucs. 
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ACT III. 

Scene L — Bangor. A Room in the Archdeacon^ Home. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, and 

Glendower. 

Mort. These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction** full of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer, — and cousin Glendower, — 
Will you sit down ? 

And, uncle Worcester ; — A plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good cousin Hotspur: 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale ; and, with 
A rising sigh, he wisheth you in heaven. 

Hot. And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Gknd. I cannot blame him : at my nativity,* 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 
Of burning cressets ;' and, at my birth. 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak'd like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done 

At the same season, if your mother's cat had 
But kitten'd, though yourself had ne'er been bom. 

Glend. I say, the earth did shake when I was bom. 

Hot. And I say, the earth was not of my mind. 
If you suppose, as fearing you it shook. 

Glend. The heavens were all on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 

Hot. O, then the earth shook to see the heavens dn fire, 

<* — inducUon — ] That is, entrance ; begiunin^, 

^ at my nativity,'] The prodigies here named weie most of them invented- 

by Shakspeare ; Holmshed says only, *' Strange wonders happened at the 
nativity of this man -, for the same night he was bom, all his fatlier's honeaia 
the stable were found to stand in blood up to their bellies." — Stsxvxns. 

' Of burning cressets ;] A cresset was a great light set upon a beacon^ light* 
house, or watch-tower : from the French word cmsitNv, a little cxom, because 
the beacons had anciently crosses on the top of them.«— Hanmxii. 

2c2 
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And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased nature* oftentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions : ^oft the teeming earth 

Is with a kidd of colick pinch'd and vex'd 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind 

Within her womb ; which, for enlargement strivings 

Shakes the old beldame^ earth, and topples' down 

Steeples, and moss-grown. towers. At your births 

Our grandam earth, having this disteinperature. 

In passion shook. 

Glend, \ Cousin, of many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again, — that at my birth. 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields. 
These signs have mark'd me extraordinary ; 
And all the^courses of my life do show, 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, — clipp'd in with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, — - 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's son» 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art. 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. I think, there is no man speaks better Welsh :-^ 
I will to dinner. 

Mort. Peace, cousin Percy ; you will make him mad. 

Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hot. Why, so can I ; or so can any man : 
But will they come, when you do call for them ? 

Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command 
The devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil, 

ff DiMeaud nature — ] The poet has here taken, from the perreneness and 
contrariousness of Hotspur's tempex» an opportunity of raising his character* 
by a very rational and philosophical confutation of superstitious error. — 
Johnson. *• 

li .— i.. beldame] — ^is not here used as a term oT'contempt, but in the sense 
of ofidmt mother, — Stbivbhs. 

' "- — topples — ] i. e. Tumbles, 



> 
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By telling truth ; Tell truth and shame the devils — 

If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither,* 

And ru be sworn, I have power to shame him hence. 

0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 
Mort. Come, come. 

No more of this unprofitable chat. 
Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 

Against my power : thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And sandy-bottom'd Severn, have I sent him. 

Bootless home, and weather-beaten back. 
Hot, Home without boots, and in foul weather too ! 

How 'scapes he agues, in the devil's name ? 
Gknd. Come, here's the map ; shall we divide our right. 

According to our three-fold order ta'en ? 
Mort. The archdeacon hath divided it 

Into three limits very equally : 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto,* 

By south and east, is to my part assign'd : 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore. 

And all the fertile lahd within that bound. 
To Owen Glendower : — and dear coz, to you 
The remnant Aorthward, lying off from Trent. 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn ; 
Which being sealed interchangeably, 
(A business that this night may. execute,) 
To-morrow, cousin Percy, you, and I, 
And my good lord of Worcester, will set forth, 
To meet your father, and the Scottish power. 
As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 
My father Glendower is not ready yet, 
Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days : — [gether 
Within that space, [to Glend.] you may have drawn to- 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 
Glend. A shorter time shall send me to you, lords. 
And in my conduct shall your ladies come : 
From whom you now must steal, and take no leave : 
For there will be a world of water shed. 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

k — ^ T€U truth and shame the dsviL'] This is one of Ray*s proTirba. 
i ....... hitherto,'] i. e. To this spot, pointing to th« map. 
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Hot. Methinks my moiety,'" north from Burton here. 
In quantity equals not one of yours : 
See how this river comes me cranking in> 
And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle"* out. 
I'll have the current in this place damm'd up , 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run. 
In a new channel, fedr and evenly : 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 
To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glend. Not wind ? it shall, it must ; you see, it doth. 

Mort. Yea, 
But mark, how he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side ; 
Gelding the opposed continent as much. 
As on the other side it\ake from you. 

Wor, Yea, but a little charge will trench him here. 
And on this north side win this cape of land ; 
And then he nms straight and even. 

Hot. I'll have it so ; a little charge will do it. 

Glend. I will not have it alter'd. 

Hot. Will not you ? 

Glend. No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 

Glend. Why, that will I. 

Hot. Let me not understand you then, 

Speak it in Welsh. 

Glend. I can speak English^ lord, as well as you ; 
For I was train'd up in the English court :® 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 

■^ Methhtks, my moiety,] The divisioii ia hefe into three paTt«,-«A t uk ih f 
was frequently used by the writers of Shakspeare's age, as a portion of any 
thing, though not divided into two equal parts — Malone. 

** — eantle — ] i. e. A comn, or piece tfmvy thing, 

o For I was traitt'd up in the English court :] The real name of Owen Gle»' 
dower was Vaughan, and he was originally a barrister of the Middle Temnle. 
He took the name of Glyndoor or Olendowr, from the lordship of Olyndooiairy 
of which he was owner. He claimed the principality of Wales. He after* 
wards became esquire of the body to King Richard tl. with whom he was in 
attendance at Flint castle, when Richard was taken prisoner by Henty o^ 
Bolingbroke, afterwards King Henry IV. Owen Glendower was crowned 
prince of Wales in the year 1402, and for nearly twelte yetua was a very 
formidable enemy to the English. He died in great distress, 1415v>— 4tf aiiONE. 
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And gave the tongue^ a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 

Hot, Marry, and I am glad of 't with all my heart ; 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry — mew. 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers . 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick^ tum'd. 
Or a dry wheel grate on an axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge. 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 
Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

Glend. Come, you shall have Trent tumM. 

Hot. I do not caie : I'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 
* But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
rU cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
Are the indentures drawn ? shall we be gone ? 

Glend. The moon shines fair, you may away by night : 
rU haste the writer," and withal. 
Break with your wives of your departure hence : 
I am afraid, my daughter will run mad. 
So much she doteth on her Mortimer. {Exit. 

Mort. Fye, cousin Percy ! how you cross my father ! 

Hot. I cannot choose : sometimes he angers me. 
With telling me of the moldwarp* and the ant. 
Of the dreamer Merlin, aud his prophecies ; 
And of a dragon, and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat. 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what, — 
He held me, but last night, at least nine hours. 
In teitkoning up the several devils' names. 
That were his lackeys : 1 cried humph, — and well,— go to, — 

p — i- the tongue — ] The Englislh language. — Johnson. 

q « bmm dnstiok tum'd,'] Ilie woord eandleitick which destroys the 

haimony of the line» is written canttick in the quartos, 1598, 1599, and 1608 ; 
and so it was pronounced. Heywood, and several of the old writers, con* 
stantly spell it in this manner. — Steevens. 

r VU hatte the loriCtr,] He means the writer of the articles, 

• the fnoldwarp — ] i. e. The tnole. This alludes to an old jprophecy, 

which is said to have induced Owen Glendower to take aims agamst King^ 
Heary.-^PoPE. 
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But mark'd him not a word. O^ he's as tediouft 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house : — I had rather Uve 
With cheese and garlick, in a windmill* far^ 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me. 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Mort, In faith, he is a worthy gentleman : 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments;^ valianjt as a lion. 
And wond'rous affable; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you^ cousin? 
He holds your temper in a high respect. 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope. 
When you do cross his humour; 'faith, he does: 
I warrant you, that man is not alive. 
Might so have tempted him as you have done. 
Without the taste of danger and reproof; 
But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 

Wor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful blame;* 
And since your coming hither, have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience. 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault ; 
Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, blood, 
(And that's the dearest grace it renders you,) 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, ' 

Defect of manners, want of government. 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion,^ and disdain: 
The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth mens hearts ; and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides. 
Beguiling them of commendation. 

Hot. Well, I am school'd ; good manners be your speed ! 
Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glendower, with the Ladies. 
Mort. This is the deadly spite that angers me, — : 
My wife can speak no English,^ I no Welsh. 

t— profited 

In strange concealments;'] Skilled in wonderful secrets. — ^Johkbon. 

« wilful blame ;] i. e. Wilfully tohlame, — Stkrvens. 

X opinionf'] — means here conceit, 

y Afj/ wife can speak no English,] Mortimer did not marry tke daufhler ot 
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Glend. My daughter weeps : she will not part with yOu, 
She'll be a soldier too, she'll to the wars. 

Mort. Good father, tell her, — that she, and my aunt 
Shall follow in your conduct speedily. • [Percy, 

[Glendower speaks to his Daughter in Welsh, 
and she answers him in the same, 

Glend. She's desperate here ; a peevish self-will'd har- 
One that no persuasion can do good upon. [lotry, 

[Lady M. speaks to Mortimee in Welsh, 

Mort. I understand thy looks : that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pouresl down from these swelling heavens," 
I am too perfect in ; and, but for shame. 
In such a parley would I answer thee. [Lady M. speaks. 
I understand thy kisses, and thou mine. 
And that's a feeling disputation :' 
But I will never be a truant, love, 
Till I have leam'd thy language ;' for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn'd. 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower. 
With ravishing division, to her lute.** 

Glend, Nay, if you melt, then will she run mad. 

[Lady M., speaks again, 

Mort. O, I am ignorance itself in this. 

Glend. She bids you 
Upon the wanton rushes lay you down, 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap. 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you. 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep. 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness ; 
Making such difference 'twixt wake and sleep,*' 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 

Glendower. She was the wife to his antagonist Lord Grey of Ruthyen. Ho* 
linshed led Shakspeare into the error of supposing her the wife of Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March. — Ma lone. 

s iwtUing heavens^ — are, I believe, the eyes and not the lips of Lady 

Mortimer, as Mr. Steevens en>lains the words. 

*■ ofeeUng disputation : J i. e. A contest of sensibility, a reciprocation in 

which we engage on equal terms. — Stesvens. 

^ With ravishing division, to her lute.^ Divisions were very uncommon in vocal 
musick during the time of Shakspeare. — Burnet. 

<^ Making such difference *twixt wake and sleep,'] She will lull you by her song 
into soft tranquillity, in which you shall be so near to sleep as to be free from 
perturbation, and so much awake as to be sensible of pleasure ; a state par- 
Caking of sleep and wakefulness) as the twilight of night and day. — Johnson. 
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The hour before the heavenly-hamess'd team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 

ilfor^. With all my heart Til sit, and hear her sing : 
By that time will our book/ I think, be drawn. 

Giend. Do so ; 
And those musicians that shall play to you. 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence ; 
Yet straight they shall be here : sit, and attend. 

Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down: 
Come» quick, quick ; that I may lay my head in thy lap, 

Lady P. Go, ye giddy goose. 

Glendower speaks some Wehh words, and then the 

Musick plays. 

Hot. Now I perceive, the devil understands Welsh ; 
And 'tis no marvel, he's so humorous. 
By'r lady, he's a good musician* 

Lady P. Then should you be nothing but musical ; for 
you are altogether governed by humours. Lie still, ye 
thief, and hear the lady sing in Welsh. 

Hot. I had rather hear Lady, my brach, howl in Irish. 

Lady P. Would'st thou have thy head broken? 

Hot. No. 

Lady P. Then be still. 

Hot. Neither ; 'tis a woman's fault. 

Lady P. Now God help thee ! 

Hot. To the Welsh lady's bed. 

Lady P. What's that? 

Hot. Peace ! she sings. 

A Welsh SONG sung by Lady M. 

Hot. Come, Kate, 111 have your song too. 

Lady P. Not mine, in good sooth* 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth ! 'Heart, you swear like 
a comfit-maker's mfe ! Not you, in good sooth ; and^ As 
true as I live ; and. As God shall mend me ; and. As sure 
as day : 
And giv'st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 

* -'*-— our book,'] Oar paper of conditioiM. 
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As if thou never walk'dst further than Rnsbury.* 

Swear me, Kate^ like a lady, as thou art^ 

A good mouth-filling oath ; and leave in sooth. 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread. 

To velvet-guards/ and sunday-citizens. 

Come, sing. 

Lady P. I will not sing. 

Hot. 'Tis the next way to turn tailor,« or be redbreast 
teacher. An the indentures be drawn, I'll away within 
these two hours; and so come in when you will. [Exit. 

Glend. Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are as slow. 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. 
By this our book's drawn;** we'll but seal, and then 
To horse immediately. 

Mart. With all my heart. [ExeuirU. 

SCENE II. 

London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Hen ry. Prince of Wales, and Lords. 

K. Hen. Lords, give us leave ; the prince of Wales and I, 

Must have some private conference-: But be near at hand. 

For we shall presently have need of you. — 

[^Exeunt Lords. 
I know not whether God will have it so. 

For some displeasing service I have done. 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 

He'll breed revengement and a scoui^e for me ; 

But thou dost, in thy passages of life. 

Make me believe,— that thou art only matk'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 

e v)alk*dstfurther than Finthwry.'] Finsbiuy field was the coBuacm rMort 

of tke plainer citizeaa. People of ^hion, or who aspired to be thought 80» 
probably mixed but little in diose parties ; and hence the contsmptuous ex- 
pression of Hotspur. — See Gifford s JBeit Jonson, vol. i. 10. 

' velvet-guards,^ To such as have their clothes adorned with sluredfl of 

y^vet, which was, I suppose, the finery of codmeys. — Johnson. 

f tailor,'] They eeem to have shared widi weavers the talent of 

singiiig. 

h ._ oar book's drawn ,*] i. e. Our articlesk Etery composition, whether 
play, ballad, or history* was called a beok, on the registets of ancient pilblica- 
tions. — Stibyens. 
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To punish my mis-treadings. Tell me else^ 

Could such inordinate, and low desires. 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd,* such mean attempts, - 

Such barren pleasures, rude society. 

As thou art match'd withal, and grafted to. 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood. 

And hold their level witl^ thy princely heart? 

P. Hen. So please your majesty, I would, I could 

Quit all offences with as clear excuse. 

As well as, I am doubtless, I can purge 

Myself of many I am charg'd withal : 

Yet such extenuation let me beg,^ 

As, in reproof of many tales devised, — 
Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, — 
By smiling pick-thanks' and base newsmongers, 
I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander'd and irregular. 
Find-pardon on my true submission. ' 

K. Hen. God pardon thee ! — yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 
Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost," 
Which by thy younger brother is supplied ; 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood : 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin*d ; and the soul of every man 
Prophetically does fore think thy fall. 
Had I so lavish of my presence been. 
So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men. 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 

i lewd,'] — liere means idle, ignorant, or licentious. 

k Yet tuch extenuation let me beg, &c.] The construction is somewhat obscure. 
Let me beg so much extenuation, that, upon confutation of many false eharges, 
I may be pardoned some that are true, I shoidd read on reprorf, instead of 
«n reproof; but concerning Shakspeare's particles there is no certainty.— 
Johnson. 

1 pick^thanks — ] i. e. Parasites. 

n Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost,"] Our author has, I believe, here 
been guilty. of an anachronism. The prince s removal from council, in conse- 
quence of his striking the lord chief justice Gascoigne, was some years after 
the battle . of Shrewsbury (1403). His brother, Thcnnas duke of Clarence, was 
appointed president of uie council in his room, and he was not created a ddkt 
till the Idth year Qf king Henry IV. (1411.)— Malokb. 
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Opinion^ that did help me to the crown^ 

Had still kept loyal to possession ;^ 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir. 

But, like a comet, I was wonderM at : 

That men would tell their children. This is he; . 

Others would say,^ — Where? which is Bolingbroke? 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven,* 

And dress'd myself in such humility. 

That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, . 

Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 

Even in the presence of the crowned king. 

Thu9 did I keep my person fresh, and new ; 

My presence, like a robe pontifical. 

Ne'er seen, but wonder'd at : and so my state. 

Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast ; 

And won, by rareness, such solemnity.' 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down 

With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits,** 

Soon kindled, and soon bupn'd : carded^ his state; 

Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns : 

And gave his countenance, against his name," 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 

Of every beardless vain comparative :* 

Grew a companion to the common streets. 

Enfeoffed himself to popularity :* 

That being daily swallow'd by men's eyes, 

* loyal to* possession ;] True to him that had then possession of the 

crown. — Johnson. 

V And then 1 stole all courtesy from heaven,'] ** My affability was of a heavenly 
kind, i. e. more perfect than is usually found among men» resembling that 
divine condescension which excludes none ftom its regards* and therefore im- 
mediately derived or stolen from heaven, whence all good proceeds. — Gifford's 
Mastinger, vol. ii. 467. 

P rash bavin toits,'] Rashf is heady, thoughtless : bavin is brushwood, 

which fired, bums fiercely, but is soon out. — ^Johkson. 

^ carded — ] To card is to debase by mixing. — Narbs' Glossary, 

' And gave his countenance, against his name,] i. e. Favoured and encouraged 
things that were contrary to his dignity and reputation. — M. Mason. 

* — - comparative :] i. e. lUval, otte who compares, or competes with another*—' 
"Nares' Glossary, 

< Enfeoffed himself to popularity :] To enfeoff is a law term, signifying to in- 
vest with possesion. Gave himsey^ up to popularity. 
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They surfeited with honey ; and began 

To loathe the taste of sweetness^ thereof a little 

More than a little is by mach too much. 

So, when he had occasion to be seen. 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, but with such eyes^ 

As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. 

Such as is bent on suii-like majesty 

When it shines seldom in admiring eyes : 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down. 

Slept in his face, and rendered such aspect 

As cloudy men use to their adversaries ; 

Being with his presence glutted, gcHrg'd, and fiiU* 

And in that very line, Harry, stand -st thou : 

For thou hast lost thy princely priTilege, 

With vile participation ; not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy conunon sight. 

Save mine, which hath desir'd to see thee more ; 

Which now doth that I would not have it do. 

Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 

P* Hen. I shall hereafter, my thrice-gracious lord. 
Be more myself. 

K, Hen. For all the world. 

As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurg ; 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my scepter, and my soul to boot. 
He hath more worthy interest to the state, 
Thau thou, the shadow of succession : 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right. 
He doth fill fields with harness in the realm : 
Turns head against the lion's armed jaws : 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou. 
Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on. 
To bloody battles, and to bruising arms. 
What never-dying honour hath he got 
Against renowned Douglas ; whose high deeds. 
Whose hot incursions, add great name in arms. 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority, ^ 
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And military title capital^ 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ? 

Thrice hath this Hotspur Mars in swathing clothes. 

This infant warrior in his enterprizes 

Discomfited great Douglas ; ta'en him once. 

Enlarged him, and made a friend of him. 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up. 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this ? Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbishop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 

Capitulate" against us, and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes. 

Which art my near'st and dearest^ enemy ? 

Thou that art like enough, — through vassal fear. 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen, 

To fight against me under Percy's pay. 

To dog his heels, and court'sy at his frowns. 

To show how much degenerate thou art. 

P. Hen. Do not think so, you shall not find it so ; 
And God forgive them, that have so much sway'd 
Your majesty's good thoughts away from me ! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head. 
And, in the closing of some glorious day,. 
Be bold to tell you, that I am your son ; 
When I will wear a garment all of blood. 
And stain my favours in a bloody mask. 
Which, wash'd away, shall scour my shame with it. 
And that shall be the day, whene'er it lights. 
That this same child of honour and renown^ 
This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight. 
And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet: 
For every honour sitting on his helm, 
'Would they were multitudes ; and on my head 
My shames redoubled ! for the time will come. 
That I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

* Capitulate — ] i. e. Combine, confederate. To capitulate is to draw up any 
thing in heads or articles. — Rztson. 

^ ' deareit — ] Mott fatal, most mischievous. 
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Percy is but my factor, good my lord. 
To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf: 
And I will call him to so strict account. 
That he shall render every glory up. 
Yea, even the slightest worship of his time. 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promise here: 
The which if he be pleas'd I shall perform, 
I do beseech your majesty, may salve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance : 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands ; 
And I will die a hundred thousand deaths. 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

K. Hen,. A hundred thousand rebels die in this : — 
Thou shalt have charge, and sovereign trust, herein. 

Enter Blunt. 

How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are full of speed. 

Blunt. So hath the business that I come to speak of.. 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word,^ — 
That Douglas, and the English rebels, met. 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewsbury : 
A mighty and a fearful head they are. 
If promises be kept on every hand. 
As ever offer'd foul play in a state. 

K. Hen, The earl of Westmoreland set forth to-day ; 
With him my son, lord John of Lancaster ; 
For this advertisement is five days old : — 
On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set 
Forward ; on Thursday, we ourselves will march : 

y Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word,"] There was no such person as 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland; but there was a Lard March tf Scotland, (George 
Dtmbar,) who having quitted his own countiy in disgust, attached hipoself so 
warmly to the English, and did them such signal services in their wars with 
Scotland, that the parliament petitioned the king to bestow som6 reward on 
him. He fought on the side of Henry in this rebellion, and was the means of 
saving his life at the battle of Shrewsbury, as is related by Holinshed. This, 
no doubt, was the lord whom Shakspeare designed to represent in the act of 
sending friendly intelligence to the lung.— Our author had a recollection that 
there was in these wars a Scottish lord on the king's side, who bore the same 
title with the English family on the rebel side (one being earl of March in 
England, the other earl of March in Scotland), but his memory deceived him 
as to the particular name which was common to both. He took it to be Mar- 
timer instead of March, — Stcevens. 
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Our meeting is Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you 

Shall march through Glostershire ; by which account. 

Our business valued, some twelve days hence 

Our general forces at Bridgnorth shall meet. 

Our hands are full of business : let's away ; 

Advantage feeds him fat," while men delay. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely siace this 
last actioa? do I not bate? do I not dwindle? Why my 
skin hangs about me like an old lady's loose gown ; I am 
wither'd like an old apple-john. Well, I'll repent, and 
that suddenly, while I am in some liking;* I shall be out 
of heart shortly, and 'then I shall have no strength to 
repent. An I have not forgotten what the inside of a 
church is made of, I am a pepper-rcom, a brewer's horse : 
the inside of a church I Company, villainous company, 
hath been the spoil of me. 

Bard. Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live long. 

Fal. Why, there is it:— come, sing me a bawdy song; 
make me merry. I was virtuously given, as a gentleman 
need to be ; virtuous enough : swore little ; diced, not 
above seven times a week ; went to a bawdy-house, not 
above once in a quarter — of an hour ; paid money that I 
borrowed, three or four times ; lived well, and in good 
compass: and now I live out of all order, out of all 
compass. 

Bard. Why, you are so fat, sir John, that you must 
needs be out of all compass; out of all reasonable com- 
pass, sir John. 

Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I'll amend my life : 
Thou art our admiral,^ thou bearest the lantern ^ in tlie 

* Advantage feeds him fat,'] i. e. Feed* himulf/at. — ^Malone. 

* while J am in tome liking y\ While I have some flesh, some substancftt 

We have had well-Wdng in the s^one Bense in a former J^stv. — ^Malone. 

b Thou art our admiral, &c.] Decjker, in his Wonderful Yeare, 160S, haj 

the same thought. He is desqriibiog the host of a o^nmtry inn : "An antiquary 

VOL. IV. 2d 
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poop,— but 'tis in the nose of thee ; thou art the knight 
of the burning lamp. 

Bard. Why, sir John, my face does you no harm. 

FaL No, I'll be sworn ; I make as good use of it as 
many a man doth of a death's head, or a memento man ; 
I never see thy face, but I think upon hell-fire, and Dives 
that lived in purple; for there he is in his robes, burning, 
burning. If thou wert any way given to virtue, I would 
swear by thy face ; my oadi should be. By this fire : but 
thou art altogether given over ; and wert indeed, but for 
the light in thy face, the son of utter darkness. When 
thou ran'st up Gads-hill in the night to catch my horse, 
if I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire, there's no purchase in money. O, thou art a 
perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light! Thou 
bast saved me a thousand marks in links and torches, 
walking with thee in the night between tavern and tavern: 
but the sack that thou hast drunk me, would have bought 
me lights as good cheap, at the dearest chandler's in 
Europe. I have maintained that salamander of yours 
with fire, any time this two and thirty years ; Heaven re- 
ward me for it ! 

Bard. 'Sblood, I would my face were in yonr belly ! 
Fal. God-a-mercy! so should I be sure to be hekrt- 
bumed. 

Enter Hostess. 

» ■ 

How now, dame Partlet*' the hen ? have you inquired yet, 
who picked my pocket? 

Host. Why, sir John! what do you think, sir John? 
Do you think I keep thieves in my house ? I have 
searched, I have inquired, so has my husband, man by 
man, boy by boy, servant by servant : the tithe of a hair 
was never lost in my house before. 

Fal. You lie, hostess ; Bardolph was shaved, and lost 

might have pickt rare matter oat of his nose.— -—The Hamburghers o£fered I 
know not how many dollars for his companie in an £ast*Indian Tovage, to 
have stoode a nightes in the Poope of thtxr ildmtroU, omI^ to save the charges of 
candles." — Stqevbns. 

^ - — dame PartUt — ] Dame Partlet is the name of the hen in the old 
story-book of Reynard the Fox: and in Chaucer's tale of The Cock and the Fox, 
the feiToaiite hen is called dame Pertelote^-^^SrEitYEVs, 
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many a hair: and Til be sworn, my pocket was picked : 
Go to, you are ti woman, go.^ 

Host. Who I? I defy thee: I was never called so in 
mine own house before. 

FaL Go to, I know you well enough. 

Host. No, sir John ; you do not know me, sir John : I 
know you, sir John : you owe me money, sir John, and 
now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it : I bought you 
a dozen of shirts to your back. 

FaL Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away 
to bakers' wives, and they have made bolters of them. 

Host, Now, as I am a true woman, hoUand of eight 
shillings an ell. You owe money here besides, sir John, 
for your diet, and by-drinkings,** and money lent you, four 
and twenty pound. 

FaL He had his part of it ; let him pay. 

Host. He ? alas, he is poor ; he hath nothing. 

FaL How! poor? look upon his face; what call you 
rich 7*^ let them coin his nose, let them coin his cheeks ; 
rU not pay a denier. What, will you make a younker^ of 
me ? shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but I shall 
have my pocket picked ? I have lost a seal-ring of my 
grandfather's, worth forty mark. 

Host. O Jesu ! I have heard the prince tell him, I know 
not how oft, that that ring was copper. 

FaL How ! the prince is a Jack,^ a sneak-cup ; and, if 
he were here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
say so. 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins, marching.. Falstaff 
meets the Prince, playing on his truncheon, like a fife. 

FaL How now, lad ? is the wind in that door, i'faith ? 
must we all march ? 

d lAj-irifH^ngi^ i. e. DrtnTctn^s hetwun meaU. 

e joofc at his face, what call you'richT] ** A face set with carbuncles may 

be called a rich face." Legend of Capt, Jones, — Johnson. 

f — a younher — ] i. e. An inexperienced person, one easUy gulled. 

g the prince is a Jack J This term of contempt occurs frequently in our 

author. In The Taming of the Shrew, Katharine calls her music-master in de- 
rision, a twangling JaSt. — Steevbns. 

2d2 
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Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate-fashion.** 

Host. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 

P» Hen. What say est thou, mistress Quickly ? How 
does thy husband ? I love him well, he is an honest man. 

Host. Good my lord, hear me. 

Fal. Pr'ythee, let her alone, and list to me. 

P. Hen. What sayest thou, Jack ? 

Fal. The other night I fell asleep here behind the arras, 
and had my pocket picked : this house is turned bawdy- 
house, they pick pockets. 

P. Hen. What didst thou lose. Jack? 

FaL Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or four bonds 
of forty pound a-piece, and a seal-ring of my grand- 
father's. 

P. Hen. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 

Host. So I told him, my lord ; and I sjiid, I heard your 
grace say so : And, my lord, he speaks most vilely of you, 
like a foul-mouthed man as he is ; and said, he would 
cudgel you. 

P. Hen. What ! he did not? 

Host. There's neither faith, truth, nor womanhood in 
me else. 

FaL There's no more faith in thee than in a stewed 
prune ;' nor no more truth in thee, than in a drawn-fox ;^ 
and for womanhood, maid Marian may be^ the deputy's 
vnfe of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 

Host. Say, what thing ? what thing ? 

Fal. What thing ? why, a thing to thank God on. 

Host. I am no thing to thank God on, I would theu 

^ Newgate fashion,'] As persoiiB are conveyed to Newgate, two and two* 

— JOHKSON. 

' faith in thee than in a stevoed prune ;] It may be shewn by many pas- 
sages from contemporary writers ihaX stewed prunes were not only the designa- 
tion of a brothe], but the constant appendage to it. They were also commonly 
but misuccessfully taken by way of prevention against ihe Lues venerea. So 
much for the infideli^ of stewed prunes. — Stbbvens. 

^ — — a drawn fox;] A fox when drawn out of his hole, was formerly sup- 
posed to have sufficient sagacity to counterfeit death, that he might thereby 
obtain an opportunity of escape. Olaus Magnus, lib. xviii. cap. 39. This parti- 
cular, and many others relative to the subtSty of the fox, have been translated 
by several ancient English writers.—- Steevens. 

i _;^ maid Marian may he, &c.] Maid Marian is. a man dressed like a 
woman, who attends the daoicers of the morris. — ^Jobnsok. 
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should'st know it; I am an honest man's wife: and, 
setting thy knighthood aside^ thou art a knave to call 
me so. 

FaL Setting thy womanhood aside^ thou art a beast to 
say otherwise. 

Host. Say, what beast, thou knave thou ? 

jFflt/. What beast? why an otter. 

P. Hen, An otter, sir John ! why an otter? 

Fah Why ? she's neither fish, nor flesh ; a man knows 
not where to have her. 

Host. Thou art an unjust man in sayings so ; thou or 
any man knows where to have me, thou knave thou ! 

P. Hen. Thou sayest true, hostess ; and he slanders 
thee most grossly. 

Host. So he doth you, my lord ; and said this other 
d&y> you ought him a thousand pound. 

P. Hen. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound ? 

Fal. A thousand pound, Hal ? a million : thy love is 
worth a million ; thou owest me thy love. 

Host. Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and said, he 
would cudgel you. 

Fal Did I, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Indeed, sir John, you said so. 

Fal Yea; if he said, my ring was copper. 

P. Hen. I say, 'tis copper : Darest thou be as good as 
thy word now? 

Fal. Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but man, I 
dare : but, as thou art prince, I fear thee, as I fear the 
roaring of the lion's whelp. 

P. Hen. And why not, as the lion ? 

FaL The king himself is to be feared as the lion: Dost 
thou think, I'll fear thee as I fear thy father? nay, an I 
do, I pray God, my girdle break ! 

P. Hen. O, if it should, how would thy guts fall about 
thy knees ! But sirrah, there's no room for faith, truth, 
nor honesty, in this bosom of thine; it is all filled up vnth 
guts, and midriff. Charge an honest woman vnth pick- 
ing thy pocket! Why, tiiou whoreson, impudent, em- 
bossed"' rascal, if there were any thing in thy pocket but 

"■ -— — tmhoned^ i. e. Swoln, puffy » 
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tavern- reckoninga, memorandums of bawdy-bouses^ and 
one poor pennyworth of sugar-candy to make tbee long- 
winded : if thy pocket were enriched with any other in- 
juries but these^ I am a villain. And yet you will stand 
to it ; you will not pocket up wrong : Art thou not 
ashamed ? 

FaL Dost thou hear, Hal ? thou kndwest, m the state 
of innocency, Adam fell ; and what should poor Jack 
Falstaff do, in the days of villainy ? Thou seest, I have 
more flesh than another man ; and therefore more frailty. 
You confess then, you have picked my pocket ? 

P. Hen. It appears so by the story. 

FaL Hostess, I forgive thee: Go, make ready break- 
fast ; love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy 
guests : thou shalt find me tractable to any honest rea- 
son : thou seest, I am pacified. — Still ? — Nay, pr'y thee, 
be gone. [Exit Hostess.] Now, Hal, to the news at 
court; for the robbery, lad, — How is that answered? 

P. Hen. O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel 
' to thee :— T-The money is paid back again. 

Fal. O, I do not like that paying back, 'tis a double 
labour. 

P. Hen. I am good friends with my father, and may do 
any thing. 

FaL Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou doest, 
and do it with unwashed hands too." 

Bard. Do, my lord. 

P. Hen. I have procured thee. Jack, a charge of foot. 

FaL I would, it had been of horse. Where shall I find 
one that can steal well ? O for a fine thief, of the age of 
two-and-twenty, or thereabouts ! I am heinously unpro- 
vided. Well, God be thanked for these rebels, they of- 
fend none but the virtuous ;- 1 laud them, I praise them. 

P. Hen. Bardolph '- 

Bard. My lord. 

P. Hen. Go bear this letter to lord John of Lancaster, 
My brother John; this to my lord of Westmoreland. — 

" do it fcilh imwashed hands too,'] i. e. Do it withoat retracting or r«- 

penting of it. When a man is unwilling to engage in a business proposed to 
him, or to go all lengths in it, it is a common expression to say, I wash my 
hands of it. — M. Mason. 
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Go, Poins, to horse, to horse : for thou, and I, 

Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time.— 

Jack, 

Meet me to-morrow i'the Temple-hall : 

At two o'clock i'the afternoon : 

There shalt thou know thy charge : and there receive 

Money, and order for their furniture. 

The land is burning ; Percy stajids on high ; 

And either they, or we, must lower lie. 

[Exeunt Prince, Poins, anSl Bardolph. 
FaL Rare words ! brave world ! Hostess, my break- 
fast; come:-— 
O, I could wish, this tavern were my drum. [Exit, 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, and Douglas. 

Hot. Well said, my noble Scot : If speaking truth. 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution should the Douglas have. 
As not a soldier of this season's stamp 
Should go so general current through the world. 
By heaven, I cannot flatter; I defy® 
The tongues of soothers ; but a braver place 
In my heart's love, hath no man than yourself: 
Nay, task me to the word ; approve me, lord. 

Doug. Thou art the king of honour : 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground, ^ 
But I will beardi" him. 

Hot. Do 80, and 'tis well : — 

Enter a Messenger, with Letters. 

What letters hast thou there ?— I can but thank you. 
Mess. These letters come from your father, — 
Hot. Letters from him ! why comes he not himself? 
Mess. He cannot come, my lord ; he's grievous sick. 

• dgfy\ — here means disdain, 

F Jteard — ] That is, ojpfoufaeB to face in a hostile or daring manner. 
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Hot, 'Zounds ! how has be the leisure to be sick. 
In such a justling time ? Who leads his power? 
Under whose government come they along ? 

Mess. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord. 

Wor. I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 

Mess. He did, my lord, four days er^ I set forth ; 
And at the time of my departure thence, 
tie was much fear'd by his physicians. 

Wor. I would, the state of time had first been whole. 
Ere he by siclcness had been visited ; 
His health was never better worth than now. 

Hot. Sick now ! droop now ! this sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprize ; 

Tis catching hither, even to our camp. 

He writes me here, — that inward sickness — . 

And that his friends by deputation could not 

So soon be drawn ; nor did he think it meet. 

To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 

On any soul remoy'd,'> but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, — 

That vnth our small conjunction, we should on. 

To see how fortune is dispos'd to us ; 

For, as he writes, there is no quailing' now ; 

Because the king is certainly possessed 

Of all our purposes. What say you to it ? 

Wor, Your father's sickness is a maim to us. 

Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp'd off :~ 
And yet, in faith, 'tis not ; his present want 
Seems more than we shall find it : — ^Were it good. 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast ?. to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 
It were not good : for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hoye ; 
The very list," the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

<i On any soul removed,'] On any leu fiear to himself ', on any whose interest 
is r^mote.-^JoHNsoN. 

' quailing-^'] To qtuiil is to languish, to smk into dejection. 

"• list,] i. e. Selvage; figuratiYely, the utmost line of circumference, the 

utmost extent. — Johnson. 
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Doug. Taith^ and so we should ; 

Where now* remains a sweet reversion : 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in : 
A comfort of retirement" lives in this. 

Hot. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto. 
If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs* 

Wor. But yet, I would your father had been here. 
The quality and hair* of our attempt 
Brooks no division : It will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away. 
That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hence ; 
And think, how. such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction. 
And breed a kind of question in our cause : 
For, well you know, we of the offering side^^ 
>Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement ; 
And stop all sight-holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reason may pry in upon us : 
This absence of your father's draws" a curtain. 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 

Hot. You strain too far. 

I, rather, of his absence make this use ;— 
It lends a lustre, and more great opinion, . 
A larger dare to our great enterprize. 
Than if the earl were here : for men must think. 
If we, without his help, can make a head 
To push against the kingdom ; with his help. 
We shall overturn it topsy-turvy down. — 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. — 

* Where now — ] i. e. Wheweas now, 

« A comfort of retirement — ] A sapport to which we may have recourse. — 
Johnson. 

X hair — ] i. e. Grain or texture, A metaphorical expression, derived 

as it seems, from the qualities of furs. — See N a res' Glosuary, 

7 werfthe offering tide—] The offering side may mean simply the as^ 

sailant, in opposition to the defendant : and it is likewise true of him that offerg 
war, or makes an invasion, that his cause ought to be kept clear from all ob- 
jections. — Johnson. 

» draws — ] Used formerly for undraws. 
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Doug. As heart can think : there is not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland^ as this term of fear. 

Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 

Hot. My cousin Vernon ! welcome, by my soul. 

Ver. Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong. 
Is marching hitherwards ; with him, prince John. 

Hot. No harm : What more ? 

Ver. And further, I have leamM, — 

The king himself in person is set forth. 
Or hitherwards intended speedily. 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

Hot, He shall be welcome too. Where is his son. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince ofi Wales,* 
And his comr&des, that daff'd^ the world aside. 
And bid it pass? 

Ver. All fumish'd, all in arms. 

All plum'd like estridges, that with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having lately bath'd ;*^ 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, — with his beaver on. 
His cuisses^ on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, — 
Rise from the ground like feathered Murcury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds^ 

* nhnbU'footed mad-cap prince of Waist, &c.] Stowe says of the prince, 

*' He was passing swift in [running, insomuch that he, with two othets of his 
lords, without hounds, bow, or other engine, would take a wild buck or doe in 
a large park." 

b dajf'd — ^] Put away. 

c All plum'd like estridges, that with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having lately bath*d ;] It is very extraordinary that these 
fines, in which I have restored the original reading, and which are so finely 
descriptive, should have perplexed all the commentators. The meaning is, 
that they were plumed like ostriches, which bated with (i. e. shook their wings 
against) the wind. Wee eagles that have lately bathed. Bated is a term in falconryi 
signifying to flutter the wings, from the French battre. 

^ — — euisses,'] i. e. Armour for the thighs, the word is FreiMlu 
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To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch* the world with noble horsemanship. 

Hot. No more, no more; worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim. 
And to the fierce-ey*d maid of smoky war. 
All hot, and bleeding, will we o£fer them : 
The mailed Mars Bhall on his altar sit. 
Up to the ears in blood, I am on fire. 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 
And yet not ours : — Come, let me take my horse. 
Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt. 
Against the bosom of the prince of Wales : 
Harry, to harry shall, hot horse to horse. 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corse. — 
O, that Glendowej were come! 

Ver. There is more news : 

I learned in Worcester, as I rode along. 
He cannot draw his power this fourteen days, 

Doug. That's the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 

Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. 

Hot. What may the king's whole battle reach unto? 

Ver. To thirty thousand. 

Hot. Forty let it be ; . 

My father and Gleadower being both away. 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us make a muster speedily : 
Doomsday is near ; die all, die merrily. 

Doug. Talk not of dying ; I am out of fear 
Of death, or death's hand, for this one half year. 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE II. 

Jl publick Road near Coventry. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry ; fill me a 
bottle of sack : our soldiers shall march through ; we'll to 
Sutton-Colefield to-night. 

e loitch — ] For bewitch, chafm. 
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« 

Bard. Will you give me money, captain ? 

FaL Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This bottle makes. an angel. 

FaL An if it do, take it for thy labour ; and if it make 
twenty^ take them all, I'll answer the coinage. Bid my 
lieutenant Peto meet me at the town's end. 

Bard. I will, captain : farewell. [Exit. 

FaL If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a souced 
gurnet.' I have misused the king's press damnably. I 
have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, three 
hundred and odd pounds. I press me none but good house- 
holders, yeomen's sons : inquire me out contracted bache- 
lors, such as had been asked twice on the bans ; such a 
commodity of warm slaves, as had as lief hear the devil as 
a druiti; such as fear the report of a caliver,^ worse than a 
struck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck. I pressed nte none but 
such toasts and butter, with hearts in their bellies no big- 
ger than pins' heads, and they have bought out their ser- 
vices ; and now my whole charge consists of ancients, cor- 
porals, lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, slaves as 
ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the glutton's 
dogs licked his sores : and such as, indeed, were never 
soldiers ; but discarded unjust serving-men, younger sons 
to younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade- 
fallen ; the cankers^ of a calm world, and a long peace; 
ten times more dishonourable ragged than an old faced 
ancient :^ and such have I, to fill up the rooms of them 
that have bought out their services, that you would think, 
that I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately 
come from swine-keeping, from eating draff and husks. A 
mad fellow met me on the way, and told me, I had un- 

' souced gurnet.} This is an appellation of contempt very frequently em- 

ployled in the old comedies. — Steevens. A gurnet is a fish resembling a 
piper. 

» caliver,'] i. e. A gun or musket. 

•» cankers — ^] L e. Caterpillars, , 

* an old faced ancient:'] i. e. An old standard mended with a different 

colour. It should not be written in one word, as old Bnd faced are distinct 
epithets. — Steevens. Such is the explanation most generally admitted, it is 
the very reverse of dishonourable for a standard to be ragged. — If the text be ge- 
nuine, the meaning must be, ** As dishonourably ragged as one that has been 
an ensign all his days ; that has let age creep upon him and never had merit 
enough to gain preferment." — ^Theobald. 
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loaded all the gibbets^ and pressed the dead bodies. No 
eye hath seen such scare-crows. FU not march through Co- 
ventry with them, that's flat ; — Nay, and the villains march 
wide betwixt the legs, as if they had gy ves^ on ; for, indeed, 
I had the most of them out of prison. There's but a shirt 
and a half in all my company ; and the half-shirt is two 
napkins, tacked together, and thrown over the shoulders 
like a herald's coat without sleeves ; and the shirt, to say 
the truth, stolen from my host at Saint Alban's, or the red- 
nose inn-keeper of Daintry:* But that's all one; they'll 
find linen enough on every hedge. 

Enter Prince Henry and Westmoreland. 

P. Hen. How now, blown Jack ? how now. quilt? 

FaL What, Hal ? How now, mad wag ? what a devil 
dost thou in Warwickshire ? — My good lord of Westmore- 
land, I cry your mercy; I thought, your honour had al- 
ready been at Shrewsbury. 

West. 'Faith, sir John, 'tis mote than time that I were 
there, and you top; but my powers are there already: 
The king, I can tell you, looks for us all ; we must away 
all night. 

Fal. Tut, never fear me; I am aa vigilant, as a cat to 
steal cream. 

P. Hen. I think, to steal cream indeed ; for thy thefib 
hath already made thee butter. But tell me, Jack ; Whose 
fellows are these that are come after? 

FaL Mine, Hal, mine. 

P. Hen. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

FaL Tut, tut ; good enough to toss ;"* food for powder, 
food for powder ; they'll fill a pit, as well as better: tush, 
man, mortal men, mortal men. 

West. Ay, but, sir John, methinks they are exceeding 
poor and bare ; too beggarly. 

FaL 'Faith, for their poverty, — I know not where they 
had that : and for their bareness, — I am sure, they never 
learned that of me. 

^ — — gyvet — "} i. e. ShaekUs. 

* rf Daintry.'] i. e. Daveniry, 

"» — ^ good enough to toss ;] That is, to toss upon a pike. 
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P. Hen. No, I'll be sworn ; unless you call three fin- 
gers on the ribs, bare. But, sirrah, make haste ; Percy 
is already in the field. 

Fal. What, is the king encamped ? 

West. He is, sir John ; I fear, we shall stay too long. 

Fal. Well, 
To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester; Douglas, and Vernon. 

Hot. Well fight with him to-night. 

Wor. It may not be. 

Doug. You give him then advantage. 

Ver.' Not a whit. 

Hot. Why say you so ? looks he not for supply ? 

Ver. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor. Good cousin, be advis'd ; stir not to-night. 

Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well ; 

You speak it out of fear, and cold heart. 

Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas : by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my life,) 
If well-respected honour bid me on, 
I hold as little counsel with weak fear. 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives : — 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle. 
Which of us fears. 

Doug. Yea, or to-night. 

Ver. Content. 

Hi^. To-night, say I. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. — I wonder much 
Being men of such great leading," as you are. 
That you foresee not what impediments 

* •—"^ such great leading,'] Such conduct;, such experience in martial bu- 
siness. 

I • ■ 
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Drag back our expedition : Certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon's are not yet come up : 
Your uncle Worcester's horse came but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
That not a horse is half the half himself. 

Hot. So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low; 
The better part of ours is full of rest. 

Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours : 
For God's sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[The Trumpet sounds a Parley. 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 

Blunt. I come with gracious offers from the king. 
If you vouchsafe me hearing, and respect. 

Hot. Welcome, sir Walter Blunt ; And 'would to God, 
You were of our determination ! 
Some of us love you well : and even those some 
Envy your great deserving, and good name ; 
Because you are not of our quality,® 
But stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt. And God defend, but still I should stand so. 
So long as out of limit, and true rule. 
You stand against anointed majesty! 
But, to my charge. — ^The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs ;p and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty : If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot, — 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, — 
He bids you name your griefs ; and, with all speed. 
You shall have your desires with interest; 
And pardon absolute for yourself, and these. 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hot. The king is kind ; and, well we know, the king 

o quality, "] This word, in our author's time, was frequently used in the sense 
otfeUowtMp or occupation, — Malone. 
p ^.^^ grvfii] That is, grievancet. 
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Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father, and my uncle, and myself. 
Did give him that same royalty he wears : 
And, — when he was not six and twenty strong. 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, — 
My father gave him welcome to the shore : . 
And, — ^when be heard him swear, and vow to God, 
He came but to be duke of Lancaster, 
To sue his livery,^ and beg his peace ; 
With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal, — 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov'd. 
Swore him assistance and performed it too. 
Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceived Northumberland did lean to him. 
The more and less*^ come in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages ; 
Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes. 
Laid gifts before him, proffered him their oaths. 
Gave him their heirs as pages ; foUow'd him. 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 
He presently, — as greatness knows itself, — 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg ; 
And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees. 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth : 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country's wrongs ; and, by his face. 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. 
Proceeded further : cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites, that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 
When he was personal in the Irish war. 

<i To sue his livery,'] This is a law phrase jbelonging to the feudal tenures; 
meaning to sue out l^e delivery or possession of his lands from those persons 
who, on the death of any of the tenants of the crown, seized their lands, till the 
heir sued out his {tvery.— -Stebvens. 

r The more and 2e^— ] i. e. The greater and the less^ 
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Blunt. Tut, I come iM)i to hear this. 

Hot. Then, to the point. ' 

In short time after, he deposed the king ; 
Soon after that, depriv'd him of his life ; 
And, in the neck of that, task'd the i¥hole state :* 
To make that worse, suffered his kinsman March 
(Who is, if every owner were well plac'd. 
Indeed his king), to be engaged* in Wales, 
There without ransome to lie forfeited : 
Disgrac'd me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence ; 
Rated my uncle from the council-board ; 
In rage dismissed my father from the court; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong : 
And, in conclusion, drove us to seek out 
This head of safety ;** and, withal, to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

Blunt. Shall I return this answer to the king ? 

Hot. Not so, sir Walter ; well withdraw awhile. 
Go to the king ; and let there be impawQ'd 
Some surety for a safe return again. 
And in the morning early shall mine uncle 
Bring him our purposes ; and so farewell. 

Blunt. I would, you would accept of grace and love. 

Hot. And, may be, so we shall. 

Blunt. Tray heaven, you do ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

York. A Room in the Archbishop's House. 

Enter the Archbishop of York, and a Gentleman. 

Arch. Hie, good sir Michael ; bear this sealed brief* 
With winged haste, to the lord mareshal;^ 

■ tasked — ] Here used for taxed ; it was once coiDmon to employ these 

words indiscriminately. — Stbetens. 

^ engaged — "] i. e. Delivered at a hastage ; this is the original reading. 

■ ThU head of safety ;] This army, from which I hope fer protection. — 
Johnson. 

« brief,'] i. e. A letter. 

y the lard mareshal >*] Thomas lord Mowbray. 

VOL. IV. 3 £ 
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This to my cousin Scroop; and all the rest 

To whom they are directed : if you knew 

How much they do import, you would make haste. 

Gent. My good lord, 
I guess their tenor. 

Arch. like enough, you do. 

To-morrow, good sir Michael, is a day. 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must 'bide the touch : For, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As I am truly given to understand, 
The king, with mighty and quick-raised power. 
Meets with lord Harry : and I fear, sir Michael, — 
What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
(Whose power was in the first proportion,)* 
And what with Owen Glendower's absence, thence, 
(Who with them was a rated sinew* too. 
And comes not in, o'er-ruled by prophecies,) — 
I fear, the power of Percy is two weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 

Gent. Why, good my lord, you need not fear; there's 
Douglas, 
And lord Mortimer. 

Arch. No, Mortimer's not there. 

Gent. But there is Mordake, Vernon, lord Harry Percy, 
And there's my lord of Worcester ; and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

Arch. And so there is : but yet the king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together; — 
The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaster, 
The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt ; 
And many more cor-rivals, and dear men 
Of estimation, and command in arms. 

Gent. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well oppos'd. 

Arch. I hope no less, yet needful 'tis to fear; 
And, to prevent the worst, sir Michael, speed : 
For if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us,— 

« in the first proportion,'] Whose quota was larger than that of any 

other man in the confederacy. — Johnson. 

* rated sinew — 1 i. e. A strength on which was reckoned ; a help of 

which we made account. — Johnson. 
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For he hath heard of our confederacy > 

And 'tis but wisdom to make strong against hinr. 
Therefore, make haste : I must go write again 
To other friends ; and so farewell, sir Michael. 

[Exeunt severally. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. — The King's Camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prince John of 
Lancaster, Sir Walter Blunt, and Sir John 
Falstaff. 

K, Hen. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky** hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

P. Hen. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes f 
And, by his hollow whistling in the leaves. 
Foretells a tempest, and a blustering day. 

Ki Hen. Then with the losers let it sympathize ; 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. — 

Trumpet. Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

How now,, my lord of Worcester? 'tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet : You have deceived our trust ; 
And made us dofi^ our easy robes of peace. 
To crush our old limbs* in ungentle steel : 
That is not well, my lord, this is not well. 
What say you to't ? wiU you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war ? 
And move in thut obedient orb again. 
Where you did give a fair and natural light ; 

b busky — ] i. e. Woody. (Bosquet. Fr.) Milton writea the word perlmpt 

more properly, bosky, — Steetsnb. 

c —^ to ku purposes;} ThsX i», to the sun's ; to that w}ikh. the sun portends 
by his unusual appearance. — Johnson. 

A dqf— ] i. e. Do off, 

• our old Itin6t~] The king was not four years older than he was at 

the deposition of the king. 

2e2 
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And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached mischief to the unborn times? 

Wor, Hear me, my liege : 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours ; for, I do protest, 
I have not sought the day of this dislike. 

K. Hen, You have not sought it ! how comes it then? 

FaL Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 

P. Hen. Peace, chewet,' peace. 

Wor, It pleas'd your majesty, to turn your looks 
Of favour, from myself, and all our house ; 
And yet I must remember you, my lord. 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you, my staff of office did I break 
In Richard's time ; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand. 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as T. 
It was myself, my brother, and his son. 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time : You swore to us, — 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 

That you did nothing purpose 'gainst the state; 
Nor claim no further than your new-falFn right. 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster : 
To this we swore our aid. But, in short space. 
It rain'd down fortune showering on your head; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you, — 
What with our help ; what with the absent king ; 
What with the injuries of a wonton time ;' 
The seeming sufferances that you had borne ; 
And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars. 
That all in England did repute him dead, — 

' chewet,'] I|l an old book of cookery, printed in 1596, 1 find a receipt 

to make cheweU, which from their ingredients seem to have been fat, gntuy 
puddings,— ^TEEVEVS, 

t — -— the infufies rf a wanton time;'] u e. The jnjoriM done by King 
iRichaxd in the wantonness of prGBperity.— MusGAAVfi. 
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And, from this swarm of fair advants^es. 

You took occasion to be quickly woo'd 

To gripe the general sway into your hand : 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster ; 

And, being fed by us, you us'd us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,** 

Useth the sparrow : did oppress our nest ; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk. 

That even our love durst not come near your sight. 

For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble wing 

We were enforced, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your sight, and raise this present head : 

Whereby we stand opposed^ by such means 

As you yourself have forg'd against yourself; • 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance. 

And violation of all faith and troth 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 

K. Hen. These things^ indeed, you have articulated,^ 
Proclaimed at market-crosses, read in churches ; 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour, that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents. 
Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation : 
And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours, to impaint his cause; 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time^ 
Of pellmell havock and confusion. 

P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many a soul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter,. 
If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew. 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Percy : By my hopes, — 
This present enterprize set, off his head,™ — 
I do not think, a braver gentleman, 

h the cuckoc^s bird,"] The euehoc^s ekiehefi, who, being hatched and fed by 

the sparrow, in whose nest the cuckoo's egg was laid, grows in time able to 
devdur her nurse. — Johnson. 

i toe stand opposed, &c.l We stand in opposition to yon. . 

It -—^ artu^Uated,'] i. e. Exhibited in articles. 
■ > startmgfor a time — ] i. e. Impatiently expecting a time, &c.. 

n Ht offm A«u2,-r-] i. e. Tcihtnfrom his aeeount. 
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More actiye-valiant^ or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive. 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry ; 
And so, I hear, he doth account me too : 

Yet this before my father's majesty, 

I am content, that he shall take the odds 

Of his great name and estimation ; 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

« 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

K. Hen. And, prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee, 
Albeit, considerations infinite 
Do make against it: — No, good Worcester, no," 
We love our people well; even those we love. 
That are misled upon your cousin's part : 
And, will they take the offer of our grace. 
Both he, and they, and you^ yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and I'll be his: 
So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do : — But if he will not yield. 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us» 
And they shall do their office. So, be gone ; 
We will not now be troubled with reply : 
We offer fair, take it advisedly. 

[Exeunt Worcester and Vernon. 

P. Hen. It will not be accepted, on my life : 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

K. Hen. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge ; 
For, on their answer, will we set on them : 
And God befriend us^ as our cause is just ! 

[Exeunt King, Blunt, and Prince John. 

FaL Hal, if thou see me down in the battle, and bestride 
me, so ;"* 'tis a point of friendship. 

No, good Worcester, no,] As there appears no reason for introdacinff 



the negatiTB into this sentence, 1 should suppose it an error of the presS) anS 
that we ought to read. Know, good Wqrcester, know. — M. Mason. 

^ und bestride me, $of] In the battle of Agincourt Henry, when kiiig, 

performed this act of Mendship for his brother the duke of Gloucester.-— 
— Steevsns. 
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P. Hen. Nothing but a colossus can do tbe^ that friend- 
ship. Say thy prayers^ and farewell, 

Fal. I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well, 

P. Hen, Why, thou owest God a death, [Exit. 

Fal, Tis not due yet ; I would be loath to pay him. 
before his day. What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me ? Well, 'tis no matter ; Honour pricks 
me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off when I 
come on? how then? Can honour set to a leg? No. Or 
an arm ? No. Or take away the grief of a wound ? No,, 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? No. What is ho- 
nour ? A word. What is in that word, honour ? What is 
that honour ? Air. A trim reckoning ! — ^Who hath it X 
He that died o'Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? No. . Doth 
he hear it ? No. Is it insensible then ? Yea, to the dead. 
But will it not live with the living? No. Why? De- 
traction will not suffer it : — therefore PU none of it : Ho- 
nour is a mere scutcheon^^ and so ends my catechism. 

[Exit. 

SCENE II. 
The Rebel Camp, 

Enter Woecbster and Vernon. 

Wor, O, no, my nephew must not know, sir Richard, 
The liberal kind offer of the king. 

Fer, Twere best, he did. 

Wor. Then are we all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be. 
The king should keep his word in loving us; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults : 
Suspicion shall be all stuck full of eyes :** 

p Honour is a mert scutcheon,] The reward of brave actionB formerly 

was only some honourable bearing in the shields of arms bestowed upon de- 
servers. But Falstaff having said that hcfiwur often came not till afker death, 
he calls it very wittily a scutcheon, which is the painted heraldry borne in fu- 
neral processions ; and by mere scutcheon is insinuated that whether alive or 
dead, honour was but a name. — Warburton. 

S The old copies all read, " Supposition all our Lives shall be sUtchfull of eyes." 
The corrections in the text were made by Pope and Farmer. 
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For treason is but trusted like the fox ; 

Who, ne'er so tame> so cherish'd, and lock'd up. 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

Look how we can, or sad, or merrily. 

Interpretation will misquote our looks ; 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall. 

The better cherish'd, still the nearer death. 

My nephew's trespass may be well forgot. 

It hath the excuse of youth, and heat of blood , 

And an adopted name of privilege, — 

A hare-brain'd Hotspur, govem*d by a spleen : 

All his offences live upon my head. 

And on his father's ; — ^we did train him on : 

And, his corruption being ta'en from us. 

We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 

Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know. 

In any case, the offer of the king. 

Ver. Deliver what you will, I'll say, 'tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

l^er Hotspur and Douolas ; and Officers and 

Soldiers, behind. 

Hot. My uncle is retum'd : — Deliver up 
My lord of Westmoreland/ — Uncle, what news? 

Wor. The king will bid you battle presently* 

Doug. Defy him by the lord of Westmoreland. 

Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. 

Doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. [Exit. 

Wor. There is no seeming mercy in th^ king. 

Hot. Did you beg any? God forbid ! 

Wor. I told him gently of our grievai^ces. 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus^^ — 
By now forswearing that he is forsworn : 
He calls us rebels, traitors ; and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name m us. 

Re-enter Douolas. 
Doug. Arm, gentlemen ; to ^rms ! for I have thrown 

' Deliver up 

My lord of Westmoreland.] He was " impawned as a surety for the safe 
return" of Worcester. 
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A brave defiance m king Henry's teeth^ 

And Westmoreland, that was engaged/ did bear it ; 

Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on. 

Wor. The prince of Wales stepped forth before the king. 
And, nephew, challeng'd you to single fight. 

Hot. O, 'would the quarrel lay upon our heads ; 
And that no man might draw short breath to-day, 
But I, and Harry Monmouth ! Tell me, tell me. 
How showed his tasking ? seem'd it in contempt ? 

Ver. No, by my soul ; I never in my life. 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modestly. 
Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 
He gave you all the duties of a man ; 
Trimm'd up your praises with a princely tongue ; 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle : 
Making you ever better than his praise. 
By still dispraising praise, valued with you : 
And, which became him like a prince indeed. 
He made a blushing citaP of himself; 
And chid his truant youth with such a grace, 
As if he mastered" there a double spirit. 
Of teaching, and of learning, instantly. 
There did he pause ; But let me tell the world, — 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 
England did never owe so sweet a hope. 
So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

Hot. Cousin, I think, thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies ; never did I hear 
Of any prince, so wild, at liberty :* — 
But, be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier's arm. 

That he shall shrink under my courtesy. 

Arm, arm, with speed : And, fellows, soldiers, friends. 

Better consider what you have to do, 

■ engaged,"] i. e. Delivered at anhostage. 

^ He made a blushing cital — ] Mr. Pope obstryes, that by cUal is meant taxd' 
tion; but I rather thmk it means recital, — Steevems. 

" mastei^d — ] i. e. Was master of, 

» Of any jnince, so wild, at liberty : — ] Of any prince that played such pranks, 
and was not confined as amadmam — Johnson. 
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Than I^ that have not well the gift of tongue. 
Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, here are letters for you« 

Hot. I cannot read them now. — 
O gentlemen, the time of life is short ; 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long; 
If life did ride upon a dial's point. 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
An if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us ! 
Now for our conscience, — the arms are fair. 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, prepare ; the king comes on apace. 

Hot, I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale. 
For I profess not talking ; only this — 
Let each man do his best : and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now, — Esperance !' — Percy ! — and set on^ — 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war. 
And by that musick let us all embrace : 
For, heaven to earth,* some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

[The Trumpets sound. They embrace, 
and exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Plain near Shrewsbury. 

Excursions, and parties fighting. Alarum to the Battle. 
Then enter Douglas and Blunt, meeting. 

Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle thus 

y A^owj—Eflperance !■— ] This was the word of battle on Percy's side. 

» For, heaven to earth,'] i. e. One might wager heaven to earth, — ^Wabbubton. 
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Thou Grossest me ? What honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head ? 

Doug. Know then^ my name is Douglas ; 

And I do haunt thee in the battle thus^ 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 

Blunt, They tell thee true. . 

Doug. The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeness ; for, instead of thee, king Harry, 
The sword hath ended him : so shall it thee. 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 

Blunt, I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot ; 
And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford's death. [Theyjight, and Bltjnt is slain. 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot. O Douglas, hadst thou fought at Holmedon thus, 
I never had tridmph'd upon a Scot. 

Doug. Airs done, all's won; here breathless lies the 

Hot. Where? [king. 

Doug. Here. 

Hot. This, Douglas ? no, I know this face full well : 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; ^ 

Semblably* furnish'd like the king himself. 

Doug. A fool go with thy soul, whither it goes ! 
A borrow'd title hast thou bought too dear. 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 

Hot. The king hath many marching in his coats. 

Doug. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his coats ; 
I'll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece. 
Until I meet the king. 

Hot. Up, and away ; 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. [Exeunt. 

Other Alarums. Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Though I could 'scape shot-free** at London, I 
fear the shot here ; here's no scoring, but upon the pate. 

* Semblably — ] i. e. In resemblance, alike. 

b shot-free — ] A play upon the word shot, as it means the part of a 

reckoning ana a missive weapon discharged from artillery. — Johnson. 
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— Soft! who art thou? sir Walter Blunt; — there^g 
honour for you : Here's no vanity ! — I am as hot as 
molten lead^ and as heavy too : God keep lead out of 
me ! I need no more weight than my own bowels. — I 
have led my raggamuffins where they are peppered : 
there's but three of my hundred and fifty left alive ; and 
they lire for the town's end^ to beg during life. But who 
comes here ? 

Enter Prince Henry. 

P. Hen. What, stand'st thou idle here?- lend me thy 
Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff [sword: 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
Whose deaths are unreveng'd : Pr'ythee, lend me thy 
sword. 

FaL O Hal, I pr'ythee, give me leave to breathe a 
while. — ^Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms/ as 
I have done this day. I have paid Percy, I have made 
him sure. 

P. Hen. He is, indeed ; and living to kill thee. 
Lend thy sword, I pr'ythee lend me thy sword. 

Fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive thou get'st 
not my sword ; but take my pistol, if thou wilt. 

P. Hen. Give it me : What, is it in the case ? 

FaL Ay, Hal ; 'tis hot, 'tis hot ; there's that will sack 
a city. [The Prince draws out a bottle of sack. 

P. Hen. What, is't a time to jest and dally now ! 

[Throws it at him, and exit* 

Fal. Well, if Percy be alive, I'll pierce him. If he do 
come in my way, so : if he do not, if I come in his, wil- 
lingly, let him make a carbonado^ of me. I like not such 
grinning honour as sir Walter hath : Give me life : which 
if I can save, so ; if not, honour comes unlooked for, and 
there's an end. [Eocit. 

c Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms,'] Meaning Gregoiy the 

Seventh, called Hildehrand, This furious friar sunnounted almost invincible 
obstacles to deprive the emperor of his right of investiture of bishops, which 
his predecessors had long attempted in vain. — Warburton. 

^ a carbonado—] i. e. A piece of meat cut cross-wise for the gridiron. 

— JonMSON. 
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* 

SCENE IV. 

Another part of the Held. 

Alarums* Excursions, Enter the King, Prince Heney^ 
Prince John, and Westmobeland. 

K. Hen. I pr'ythee, 
Harry withdraw thyself; thou bleed'st too much :• — 
Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 

P. John. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 

P. Hen. I do beseech your majesty, make up. 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 

K. Hen. I will do so : — 
My lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent. 

West. Come, my lord, I will lead you to your tent. 

P. Hen. Lead me, my lord ? I do not need your help : 
And heaven forbid, a shallow scratch should dnve 
The prince of Wales from such a field as this ; 
Where stain'd nobility lies trodden on. 
And rebel's arms triumph in massacres ! 

P. John. We breathe too long : — Come, cousin West- 
moreland, 
Our duty this way lies ; for God's sake, come. 

lExeunt Prince John and Westmoreland. 

P. Hen. By heaven, thou hast deceived me, Lancaster, 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit: 
Before, I lov'd thee as a brother, John ; 
But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 

K. Hen. I saw him hold lord Percy at the point. 
With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrowri warrior. 

P. Hen. O, this boy. 

Lends mettle to us all. [Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Douglas. 

Doug. Another king ! they grow like hydras' heads : 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 

e tjf^ bUed^st too mwh:—'] History says the prince was wounded in 

the face with an arrow. — Stebyens. 
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That wear those colours on them. — What art thou. 
That coonterfeit'st the person of a king ? 

K. Hen. The king himself; who, Douglas, grieves at 
heart. 
So many of his shadows thoa hast met. 
And not the very king. I have two boys. 
Seek Percy, and thyself, about the field : 
But, seeing thou fall'st on me so luckily^ 
I will assay thee ; so defend thyself. 

Doug. I fear thou art another counterfeit ; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear'st thee like a king : 
But mine, I am sure, thou art, whoe'er thou be. 
And thus I win thee. 

[Theyjight ; the King being in danger, enter 
Prince Henby. 

P. Hen. Hold up they head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms ^ 
It is the prince of Wales, that threatens thee ; 
Who never promiseth, but he means to pay. 

[They fight : Douglases. 
Cheerly, my lord ; How fares your grace? — 
Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent. 
And so hath Clifton ; I'll to Clifton straight. 

K. Hen. Stay, and breathe awhile : 
Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion ;' 
And show'd, thou mak'st some tender of my life. 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

P. Hen. O heaven ! they did me too much injury. 
That ever said, I hearken'd for your death. 
If it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you ; 
Which would have been as speedy in your end. 
As all the poisonous potions in the world. 
And sav'd the treacherous labour of your son. 

K. Hen. Make up to Clifton, I'll to sir Nicholas Gaw- 
sey. {Exit King Henry. 

' opxnion ;] i. e. 'RejpntfUion, 
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jEitferHoTSPUB. 

Hot. If I mistake not, thou art HaiTY Monmouth. 

P. Hen. Thou speak'st as if 1 would deny my name. 

Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 

P. Hen. Whv, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 
I am the prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more : 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere : 
Nor can one England brook a double reign. 
Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. 

Hot. Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 
To end the one of us ; And 'would to God, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

P. Hen. Ill make it greater, ere I part from thee ; 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I'll crop to make a garland for my head. 

Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. [Theyjight. 

Enter Falstaff. 

FaL Well said, Hal ! to it, Hal !~Nay, you shall find 
no boy's play here, I can tell you. 

Enter Douglas ; he fights with FkhSTAVF, who falls down 
as if he were dead, and exit Douglas. Hotspur is 
wounded, and falls. 

Hot. O, Harry, thou hast robbed me of my youth :« 
I better brook the loss of brittle life. 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts, worse than thy sword my 

flesh : 

But thought's the slave of life, and life, time's fool ; 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

0, Harry, thou hoit roWd me if my youth :1 Shakspeare haf choien to 



make Hotspur fall by the hand of the prince of Wales ; but there is, I believe, 
no authority for the fact Holinshed says, ** The king slew that day with his 
own hand six and thirty persons of his enemies. The other [i. f . troops] of 
his party, encooraged by his doings, fought valiantly, and slew the lord rercy, 
called Henry Hotspur.''^ Speed says, Percy was killed by an unknown baad. 

— Ma LONE. 
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Must have a stop.** O, I could prophesy. 

But that the earthly and cold hand of death 

Lies on my tongue : — No, Percy, thou art dust. 

And food for [Dies. 

P. Hen, For worms, brave Percy : Fare thee well, great 
Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! [heart!— 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth. 
Is room enough : — This earth, that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so dear a show of zeal : — 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face ;^ 
And, even in thy behalf, HI thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 
Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave. 
But not remembered in thy epitaph ! — * 

[ife sees Falstaff on the ground. 
What! old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell! 
I could have better spared a better man. 
O, I should have a heavy miss of thee. 
If I were much in love with vanity. 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer*" to-day, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray : — 
Emboweird will I see thee by and by ; 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. [£ri^. 

FaL {rising slowly. ^ Embowelled ! if thou embowel me 
to-day. 111 give you leave to powder' me, and eat me too, 

^ these proud titles thou hatt won qftim; &c.] Hotspur in his last moments 

endeavours to console himself. The glory of the prince wounds his thoughts; 
but thought, being dependent on life,maai cease wiUi it, and will soon be at an 
end. Ufe, on which thought depends, is itself of no great value, being ihefool 
and sport of time ; of time, which, with all its domimon over sublunary things, 
must itself at last be stopped. — ^Johnson. 

* But let my favours hide thy mangled face;"] He covers his face with a 

scarf, to hide the ghastiless of death. — Johnson. 

^ so fat a deer — ] There is in these lines a very natural mixture of the 

serious and ludicrous, produced by the view of Percy and Falstaff. I wish 
all play on words had been forborne. — Johnson. 

1 powder — ] i« e. Salt. 
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to-morrow. 'Sblood^ 'twas time to counterfeit, or that 
hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too* Coun- 
terfeit ? I lie, I am no counterfeit : To die is to be a 
counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who 
hath not the life of a man': but to counterfeit dyings when 
a man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the 
true and perfect image of life indeed. The better part 
of valour is — discretion ; in the which better part, I 
have saved my life. 'Zounds, I am afraid of this gun- 
powder Percy, though he be dead : How, if he should 
counterfeit too, and rise ? I am afraid, he would prove 
the better counterfeit. Therefore, I'll make him sure : 
yea, and I'll swear I killed him. Why may not he rise, 
as well as I ? Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody 
sees me. Therefore, sirrah, [stabbing him.'] with a new 
wound in your thigh, come you along with me. 

[Takes Hotspur on his back. 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Prince John. 

P. Hen. Come, brother John, full bravely hast thou 
flesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. 

P. John. But, soft ! whom have we here ? 

Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead ? 

P. Hen. I did ; I saw him dead, breathless and 
bleeding 

Upon the ground. 

Art thou alive ? or is it phantasy 
That plays upon our eyesight ? I pr'ythee, speak ; 
We will not trust our eyes, without our ears : — 
Thou art not what thou seem'st. 

Fal. No, that's certain ; I am not a double man :" but 
if I be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack. There is 
Percy : [throwing the body down,] if your father will do 
me any honour, so ; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himself. I look to be either earl or duke, I can assure you. 

P. Hen. Why, Percy, I killed myself, and saw thee dead. 

FaL Didst thou ? — Lord, lord, how this world is given 

B a double man:'\ That is, I am not Falftaff and Percy together, tbougoRil 

having Percy on my back, 1 seem double. — Johhson. 
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to lying ! — I grant you I was down^ and out of bread 
«nd so was he : but we rose both at an instant^ and fougt 



a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be believec 
so ; if not^ let them, that should reward valour, bear t 
sin upon their own heads. I'll take it upon my death, 
gave him this wound in the thigh: if the man were aliv 
and would deny it, I would make him eat a piece of m. 
sword. 

P. John. This is the strangest tale that e'er I heard. 

P. Hen. This is the strangest fellow, brother John. — 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back : 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
111 gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

[A Retreat is sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat, the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let's to the highest of the field. 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 

[Exeunt Prince Henry and Prince JoHl^. 

Fal. I'll follow, as they say, for reward. He that re- 
wards me, God reward him ! If I do grow great, I'll grow 
less ; for I'll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a 
nobleman should do. [Exit, bearing off' the Body. 

SCENE V. 

Another part of the Field. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Xing Henry, Prince Henry, 
Prince John, Westmoreland, and others, with Wor- 
cester and Vernon, Prisoners. 

K. Hen. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. — 

Ill-spirited Worcester ! did we not send grace. 

Pardon, and terms of love to all of you ? 

And would'st thou turn our offers contrary? 

Misuse the tenor of thy kinsman's trust? 

Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 

A noble earl, and many a creature else. 

Had been alive this hour> 
r^Af, like a christian, thou hadst truly borne 
*^twixt our armies true intelligence. 
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Wor» What I have done^ my safety urg'd me to ; 
And I embrace this fortune patiently^ 
Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 

K. Hen, Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon too; 
Other offenders we' will pause upon. — 

lExeunt Worcester and Vernon guarded. 
How goes the field ? 

P. fleij. The noble Scot, lord Dougla^, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite tum'd from him. 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, — fled with the rest ; 
And, falling from a hill, he was so bruis'd. 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is ; and I beseech your grace, 
I may disposp of him. 

K, Hen. With all my heart. 

P. Hen. Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you 
This honourable bounty shall belong : 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomeless and free ; 
His valour, shown upon our crests to-day. 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds. 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 

K. Hen. Then this remains,— that we divide our 
power. — 
You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland, 
Towards York shall bend you, with your dearest speed. 
To meet Northumberland, and the prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are busily in arms : 
Myself, — and you, son Harry, — will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glendower, and the earl of March. 
Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 
Meeting the check of such another day : 
And since this business so fair is done. 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. ^Exeunt. 
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